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“THE AWAKENING OF SUMMER.” 


Fron: the painting by Edouard Bisson—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., 14 East 23d St., New York, 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF EDUCATION. 


BY ARTHUR HENRY. 


HOW THE OLD THEORY WHICH FORCED A CERTAIN PRESCRIBED ROUND OF STUDY UPON EVERY 
PUPIL HAS BEEN SUPERSEDED BY A SYSTEM WHICH ADAPTS ITSELF TO THE 
NEEDS OF THE CHILD’S MIND, SOUL, AND BODY. 











The old theory of education was that children were naturally perverse ; 
that their inborn tastes and impulses should be repressed; that they should 
be trained by being forced to absorb—understandingly or otherwise—certain 
prescribed doses of facts. ‘‘Facts, sir; nothing but facts!’’ was Mr. 
Gradgrind’s famous statement of his scholastic ideal. 

Within the last few years an entirely different theory has found expres- 
sion in the American public schools. The modern method of teaching forces 
nothing upon the child, but brings everything to him naturally, easily, and 
lovingly. Itis based upon the kindergarten system, which, in capable hands, 
is a school of common sense, a miniature of society. A direct outgrowth of 
this is nature study, whose theme is the whole world which the pupil sees 
about him. Physical exercise is added because the future citizen needs a 
sound body as well as an informed mind; and manual training, to fit him 
for the life before him. . 

Other important results are the practical abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, the lessened importance of examinations, and the transforming of 
the bare and barn-like schoolroom into a comfortable and attractive place. 





























OMPARATIVELY few people un- Those who come in contact with the 
derstand how radical and how schools at all know that they have 

wide spread is the revolution that is changed, but very few know in just what 
taking place in educational methods. this change consists, how it has been 
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effected, and how rapidly it is develop- 
ing a new and distinct philosophy of in- 
‘struction, 

It may be said that the great public 
school system of the whole country has, 
in the last few years, become a thing of 
life and beauty. The image of clay has 
been endowed with a soul. Time hon- 
ored traditions have been replated by 
modern ideals. There’is a new spirit in 
education. 

“The true method of education,” 
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them lessons deduced from the experi- 
ence of others.” 


THE OLD THEORY AND THE NEW. 


The old theory of education was based 
on the belief that children were natu- 
rally perverse, that it was necessary to 
check their impulses and force them to 
learn obedience, self denial, and certain 
facts which, though they neither com- 
prehended them nor understood their 
value, would some day be of use. 


A SEWING CLASS AT THE JOHN MCLAREN SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
From a photograph by Thorn, Chicago. 


says Superintendent Powell, of the 
Washington schools, “is that by which 
nothing is forced upon the child, by 
which everything is brought to him nat- 
urally, easily, and lovingly. The mind 
grows by its own exercise, as the body 
grows, and when the conditions of de- 
velopment are understood and met, 
health and happiness are a part of the 
process. We take these children by the 
hand and lead them into society. In- 
stead of putting them on a bench and 
forcing them to commit to memory the 
A, B, C’s, we take them to the woods 
and fields, the SmitHsonian, the park, to 
Congress, the factories, the market, and 
the Zodlogical Garden. I am now speak- 
ing of the younger children, whose in- 
terpreting nuclei are starting; when 
these have been established, we give 


The attitude of the world towards 
children is changing. It has perceived 
that they are more interested in the 
things about them than are their elders, 
and that it is possible to influence them 
more readily by a wise sympathy than 
by force. Out of this better under- 
standing of children the new method of 
education is forming. The old was an 
arbitrary system to which children were 
expected to adapt themselves; the new 
is being adapted to the nature of chil- 
dren. The old system considered only 
the brain of the child; the new recog- 
nizes his soul and body also. 

There is no doubt that a new spirit 
exists, and that a necessary reform is in 
progress. The problem is to organize a 
system, inspired by this spirit, which 
may so use the eighteen or twenty hours 
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a week at its disposal, that children may 
pass from the public schools prepared, 
by what they have learned, for entrance 
into the university or the various indus- 
tries of life. 

The schools of Washington are prob- 


vestigated, all show the same spirit, but 
they have reached different stages of its 
application. All are passing along the 
same route and are striving for the same 
ideal. It has only been in the last two 
years, however, that any concerted ef- 
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A PRACTICAL LESSON IN MARKETING—AN OUTDOOR KINDERGARTEN CLASS AT THE WALTER SCOTT 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


From a photograph by Thorn, Chicago. 


ably the oldest examples of the new 
methods. 

“ We have been fourteen years,” says 
Superintendent Powell, “ building our 
system of education, and now, for the 


first time, we are beginning to get the 
fruit of it.” 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Denver, Dallas, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and some twenty other 


cities, whose methods I have lately in- 


perimentally. 


fort has been made. Until then, one 
section of the country knew little, and 
understood less, of what was being done 
in another. Everywhere progressive 
spirits were striving to put life into the 
schools and to shape them to a nobler 


purpose. 


WHAT THE TEACHERS HAVE DONE. 


The changes came gradually and ex- 
Most of them have been 
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A GIRLS’ MANUAL 
TRAINING 
CLASS— 


effected by the 
teachers them- 
selves, although 
others who have 
advocated —_re- 
forms and have 
established, by 
private means, 
model schools to 
prove the prac- 
ticability of their 
innovations, 
have been con- 
stantly creating 
object lessons. 
Here and there, 
throughout the 
country, there 
has been a su- 
pe ntendent with ideas, who, realizing 
ho far short the schools have come in 
pre aring the children in their keeping 
foi the life they are about to enter, has 
labored heroically for years, against 
every manner of opposition, to make 
them what they should be. Thousands 
of teachers, scattered here and there 
throughout the cities, villages, and 


—= 


A BOYS’ MANUAL TRAINING CLASS AT THE MEDILL 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


—AT THE CHICAGO 
NORMAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 


‘school districts 
of the different 


States, who 
themselves have 
passed through 
the dreary years 
of school life 
and still main- 
tain their ideals 
and enthusiasm, 
have been seek- 
ing to bring into 
their own school 
rooms some of 
the beauty which 
they themselves 
missed. 

Where there 
were progressive 
spirits, there were also doubting or in- 
competent ones. Conservative school 
boards, apprehensive of expense, those 
good people in every community who 
look upon all change as dangerous, and 
a multitude of teachers who had learned 
to teach by rote and had no resources 
such as are demanded by the new meth- 
ods—these were the influences that were 





THE NEW SPIRIT OF EDUCATION. 


everywhere combating the efforts of the 
reformers. 

But progress has prevailed, as it al- 
ways does. The new spirit has found 
almost universal expression in the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens, manual 
training, nature study, physical exer- 
cise, the abolishment of corporal pun- 
ishment, and the disuse of examiaations 
as a test for promotion. 
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ments of both algebra and geometry 
shal! not be taught in the primary 
classes in place of a portion of the arith- 
metical gymnastics through which the 
pupils, from immemorial times, have 
been put. Neither is there any justice 
in postponing until the high school pe- 
riod the opportunity to make a begin- 
ning with a foreign language. What are 
called nature studies have found a place 






































A GIRLS’ COOKING CLASS AT THE BROWN SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


“When those who are interested in 
educational reform suggest an enrich- 
ment of the school program,” says Sec- 
retary Hill of the Massachusetts school 
board, “ there is a fierce outcry against 
what appears to be an attempt to bur- 
den still further those courses of ele- 
mentary instruction which are already 
loaded to the breaking point. The first 
step, however, in the enrichment con- 
sists in removing the rubbish. After 
the pruning, there should-be found room 
for the things necessary for a true edu- 
cation. There is no reason why the ele- 


in the school curriculum, and they are 


likely to remain there. Manual train- 
ing should not be reserved for those who 
have been able to hold on through all 
the elementary grades.” 

Kindergarten work, manual training, 
and nature study are being incorporated 
in the school system, both, because of 
the specific things taught, and because 
of the general effect upon the character 
of the child; and an opportunity is given 
to utilize every natural impulse, every 
growing interest, of the pupil. 

This new spirit has at last become so 
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A BOYS’ GYMNASIUM CLASS. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AT THE HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


From photographs by Thorn, Chicago. 
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well defined that old educa- 
tional phrases are disappear- 
ing with the old dogmas. The 
reports of teachers and super- 
intendents read like poems, 
and you will find the best 
modern philosophy in the 
public documents of the 
schools. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
“¢ NATURE STUDY.” 

In the last report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Hill makes this 
remarkable statement of the 
extent to which the kinder- 
garten philosophy is influenc- 
ing the modern conduct and 
development of the schools: 


The kindergarten, in its best state, 
is a school of common sense. Its 
philosophy is for all ages and for all 
seasons—for the child in its mother’s 
arms, for the student in the univer- 
sity, for the workman at his bench, 
for the citizen in the State. . . In- 
deed, the kindergarten is society and 
the State’’.1 miniature. Here are 
possible the finest beginnings in 
social and in civic life. And the 
work of the kindergarten is done in 
that most effective of all ways—that 
of having the child persistently and 
personally do the things that are 
fitted to promote his development 
along the desired lines. It is no 
wonder that a philosophy like this 
should overflow from the kindergar- 
ten to the primary school, and at 
length so work its way throughout 
the entire school system as to leave 
almost everywhere the conviction 
that education for every child should 
take on a more personal and active 
character; that books should come 
in to supplement that activity ; that 
schools should not press so much to 
cover great fields of knowledge as 
to lay unfailing foundations in se- 
lected parts of those fields, of such 
a character that knowledge will 
gather about them and rise upon them 
without further intervention of the 
school. Nothing is more natural 
than for people to talk and read and 
think about the things that, by one 
method or another, have been literally 
worked into their nerves and muscles, 
recorded, as it were, in the very fabric 
of their being. All the stress placed 
nowadays on developing what are 
called suitable apperceiving centers 
is but another expression of this 
philosophy. Even old Squeers, of 
Dotheboys’ Hall, caught glimpses of 
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TEACHING BY MEANS OF PLAY—A KINDERGARTEN CLASS AT THE O'TOOLE SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
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it, only he brutally wrenched it from its mission of 
service to the boys to his own avaricious ends— 
another instance of angel livery put to devil’s use. 
It is important that the young teacher should early 
grasp this philosophy, and this is why the State 
board of education has authorized the normal 
schools to include the kindergarten among their 
model and practice schools. “The primary pur- 
pose is that every normal student shall catch from 
it something of the spirit of Froebel. 


That which is now.known as “ nature 
study ” is a direct outgrowth of the kin- 
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agricultural status is with the children 
in the rural schools. We are now con- 
vineed that the greatest good that can 
be rendered to the agricultural com- 
munities is to awaken an interest in na- 
ture study on the part of the children. 
The best way in which to reach the 
teachers and the pupils is by short and 
sharp observations upon plants, insects, 
and other natural objects. We believe 





NATURE STUDY—PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN IN WASHINGTON STUDYING LIVE AND STUFFED BIRDS. 


dergarten methods. It is a product of 
very recent times. In the last two years 
it has been adopted, more or less, as a 
part of the school program in all the 
large cities, and is now, through the ef- 
forts of State agricultural colleges and 
school officials who realize its. value, 
rapidly spreading to the schools of 
towns and country districts. 


The College of Agriculture at Cornell 


University is furnishing “ teachers’ leaf- 
lets on nature study.” “The funda- 
mental difficulty with our agricultural 
condition,” say the authorities at Cor- 
nell, “is that there is no attempt to in- 
struct the children in matters which 
will awaken an interest in country life. 
We have, therefore, conceived that the 
rla*e in which to begin to correct the 


that this movement is the most impor- 
tant one developed in agriculture since 
the experiment station idea.” 

Among the published leaflets are: 
“How a Squash Plant Gets Out of a 
Seed,” “How a Candle Burns,” 
“Hints on Making Collections of In- 
sects,” “The Leaves,and Acorns of 
Our Common Oaks,” and “ Life in an 
Aquarium.” 

To one who thinks chiefly of nature’s 
infinite variety it is all very bewildering, 
this study that has neither metes nor 
bounds that a curriculum can publish; 
but to one who knows that the true cri- 
terion is not what nature offers the 
child, but what the child is able to as- 
similate from nature, the subject takes 
on a simpler aspect. 
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What is nature study? Some people 
vaguely regard it as a new thing that 
will require time, like arithmetic; that 
means more books, more set tasks, more 
reciting of lessons, more struggling to 
cover definite amounts of work within 
prescribed times. It may be a burden 


to the teacher who lacks the knowledge 


and explain its structure and its meaning. The 
exercise should not exceed fifteen minutes at each 
time, and, above all things, the pupil should never 
look upon it as a recitation, and there should never 
be an examination. Ten minutes a day. for one 
term of a short, sharp, and spicy observation upon 
plants, for example, is worth more than a whole 
text book of botany. 

The teacher should studiously avoid definitions, 
and the setting of patterns. The old idea of the 

















AN IMPROMPTU LECTURE ON THE WORKING OF CANALS—AN OUTDOOR CLASS AT A WASHINGTON 
PUBLIC _ SCHOOL. 

















or the interest to guideit. L. H. Bailey, 
chief of the Cornell University agricul- 
tural station, answers the question: 


It is seeing the things which one looks at, and 
the drawing of proper conclusions from what one 
sees. Nature study is not the study of a science, 
as of botany, entomology, geology, and the like. It 
is entirely divorced from definitions or from explan- 
ations in books. It simply trains the eye and the 
mind to see and to comprehend the common things 
of life, and the result is not directly the acquire- 
ment of science, but the establishment of a living 
sympathy with everything that is. 

The proper objects of nature study are the things 
which one oftenest meets. Today it is a stone ; to- 
morrow it is a twig, a bird, an insect, a leaf, a 
flower. The only way to teach nature study is, 
with no course laid out, to bring in whatever object 
may be at hand, and to set the pupils to looking at 
it. The pupils do the work—they see the thing 


model flower is a pernicious one, because it really 
does not exist in nature. The model flower, the 
complete leaf, and the like are inferences, and the 
pupil should always begin with things, and not with 
ideas. In other words, the ideas should be sug- 
gested by the things, and not the things by the 
ideas. ‘Here is a drawing of a model flower,” the 
old method says. ‘‘Go and find the nearest ap- 
proach to it.” “Go and find me a flower,” is the 
true method, “‘ and let me see what it is.” 

The only difficulty lies in the teaching, for very 
few teachers have had any drill or experience in 
these informal methods of drawing out the observ- 
ant and reasoning powers of the pupil wholly with- 
out the use of text books. The teacher must first 
of all feel the living interest in natural objects 
which it is desired the pupil shall acquire. If the 
enthusiasm is not catching, better let such teaching 
alone. 

The teacher will need to be informed before 
attempting to inform the pupil. It is not necessary 
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FOR A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY—A GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM CLASS AT THE MEDILL SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


that he become a scientist in order to do this. He 
simply goes as far as he knows, and then says to 
the pupils that he cannot answer the questions 
when he cannot. This at once raises the pupil’s 
estimation of him, for the pupil is convinced of his 
truthfulness, and is made to feel that knowledge is 
not the peculiar property of the teacher, but is the 
right of any one who seeks it. It sets the pupil in- 
vestigating for himself. The teacher never needs 
to apologize for nature. He is teaching only be- 
cause he is an older and more experienced pupil 
than his pupil is. This is just the spirit of the 
teachers in the universities of today. The best 
teacher is the one whose pupils farthest outrun 
him. The child will teach the parent. The coming 
generation will see the result. 


Nature study is, in fact, a product 
and an illustration of the new educa- 
tional spirit. It is curious to see with 
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what enthusiasm it is greeted by those 
who have felt how desolate and ineffect- 
ive the schools have been. Any one 
who fears that this new spirit threatens 
to demoralize the schools and make 
them less effective in teaching the nec- 
essary, specific things, may lay aside his 
doubts. The teachers who are evolving 
the new methods are setting a high 
standard. The children in their care 
not only find their school days full of 
delight, but are able to acquire naturally 
and readily the specific knowledge that 
was once a weary task to many. 

“The child, of course,” said one of 
them, “ must not be permitted to say, 


“THE SPIRIT OF FROEBEL ”—A KINDERGARTEN CLASS AT THE CARTER SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
From a photograph by Thorn, Chicago. 
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‘ John ain’t,’ or to write i for J, or to 
find five where there are but four, or to 
call feet inches, or otherwise to misuse 
the tools he is trying to master. Here 
he must be held to account from the 
start. And in nature study, when phys- 
ies or chemistry or botany begins to 
emerge as a separate science, tests of 
scholarly attainment must come at last, 
for one’s scientific house must be found- 
ed on a rock or the floods will wreck it. 

“Tt is certain that nature study is 
winning the schools and the children. 
Teachers are handling it better. If its 
spirit is missed, it is missed by dimin- 
ishing numbers, and the better teaching 
will not fail in time to prevail. But 
_ with all the gain that is making, there 
is still many a teacher who moves along 
in the old, narrow, ascetic ruts, as if the 
highway that leads up to her school- 
room door never knew such a thing as 
the chipmunk’s hide and seek in the 
wall that: borders it, or the call of the 
wood thrush from the thicket hard by.” 


THE SCHOOL AS A MINIATURE WORLD. 


The school buildings of today are 
being made more and more into mini- 
ature worlds where children are taught 
how to live. All the actual industries of 
the world, its shops and factories as well 
as its art galleries, museums, and parks, 
are being utilized as part of the public 
school equipment. The children are 
taken to the shops, the markets, and the 
gardens, and the things from the shops, 
the markets, and the gardens are 
brought into the school. 

Of course all this demands a wise 
teacher; one who so directs the energy 
and interest of the pupil that he will 
work systematically, and acquire not 
only practical knowledge, but good hab- 
its of thought. The old method was 
satisfied with what a child could mem- 
orize, the new requires that he think, 
act, and remember. 

Mrs. Jessup, supervisor of sewing in 
the New York schools, explained to me 
the method of manual teaching. 

“Tn teaching the girls to sew,” she 
said, “ we must take the natural oppor- 
tunities offered to teach them other 
things, and so not lose any of the time 
of the school. We not only show them 
how to make seams and stitches and to 
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mend, and what are the warp and woof 
of cloth, but we write:these words on 
the blackboard and learn to:spell them, 
and construct.correct sentences about 
our sewing, using these words. Yester- 
day I had a class learning to make run- 
ning seams. I asked the children what 
a running seam was, and they told me 
it was two pieces of cloth put together 
in a small even seam. I had them ex- 
plain to me what ‘even’ meant, and 
then asked them what we call the stitch 
put on top of the goods, and they told 
me it was ‘overcasting. Then we 
learned that it was called ‘ overcasting ’ 
because it was cast over to keep the edge 
from raveling. In this way, they begin to 
see how words are sometimes formed. 
When we make two tucks, one wider 
than another, we measure each, and find 
the difference in the width. When we 
come to cutting and drafting, the chil- 
dren are better mathematicians than 
children of their age used to be, and they 
know what mathematics is for.” 

One hour a week is devoted to sewing 
in all the schools of New York, for four 
years, and when a girl has passed 
through this course, she can not only 
make and mend all her own clothes, but 
she has learned a thousand things that 
make the affairs of the world more in- 
telligible and interesting to her. The 
girls are frequently asked to write com- 
positions on some point that has been 
developed in the conversations of the 
sewing classes. Here is one from a ten 
year old denizen of Baxter Street, whose 
parents cannot speak English: 


GINGHAM AND CALICO. 


Gingham and calico are both made of cotton. 
The cotton plant grows in the southern part of the 
United States and in other warm countries. After 
the cotton is ripe it is picked and cleaned and the 
seeds separated from the cotton by a machine 
called the cotton gin. After leaving the cotton 
gin it is packed in bales and sent to different facto- 
ries, where calico and gingham are made from it, 
Calico is simply the cotton woven into sheets, then 
it passes through a machine which prints a pattern 
upon it. ; 

Before weaving gingham the threads are colored, 
and more care has to be taken with it because the 
pattern and finish are made while weaving it. 
Gingham is, therefore, more expensive than calico, 
because it requires more skilful hands. 


It is this method of teaching pupils 
to think, by leading them from the thing 
they are interested in to things related 
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to it, that makes the acquirement of 
knowledge as great a delight to the child 
as it becomes to a man when he is in 
pursuit of it. 


HOW DISCIPLINE IS MAINTAINED. 


One of the most remarkable effects of 
the new spirit is seen in the discipline 
of the schools. There is everywhere a 
greater liberty and a finer moral atmos- 
phere. The needs of the body are satis- 
fied by the kindergarten and manual 
training methods, and these are supple- 
mented now by frequent physical exer- 
cises. If a child becomes restless, he is 
not told to sit still and study his lesson, 
but he is given something active to do, 
in the doing of which he may learn his 
lesson. There is little need of punish- 
ment in the schools of the new spirit. 

“ What is your theory of discipline? ” 
I asked Superintendent Jasper of the 
New York schools. 

“Good teachers,” he replied. “Ifa 
child is interested in what is going on, 
he will be attentive, and there is always 
‘ some way to interest him. Our chil- 
dren are no longer late to school, be- 
cause they don’t want to miss anything.” 

“In the matter of discipline,” writes 
Superintendent Andrews of Chicago, 
“we seek to secure voluntary obedience 
on the part of the pupil. Corporal pun- 
ishment is not permitted in the schools, 
and the two hundred and forty thou- 
sand pupils attend voluntarily, submit- 
ting to the teachers’ demand of their 
own volition. By doing this, they ac- 
quire a spirit of manliness, self mastery, 
and consideration for the rights of 
others. In cases of insubordination, the 
teachers try to bring the child to a sense 
of his error and his duty to himself and 
others.” 

In Denver, as in some other places, 
corporal punishment is still sometimes 
resorted to, when other measures seem 
to fail. Aaron Gove, superintendent of 
the Denver schools, writes: “ The theory 
of discipline is, that corporal punish- 
ment may be inflicted at the last mo- 
ment, after consultation with the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent, and with 
permission of the home.” 

That discipline can be preserved with- 
out corporal punishment under an ad- 
vanced and progressive system of edu- 
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cation, is proved, to my own knowledge, 
by at least New York and Washington. 


A VISIT TO A NEW YORK SCHOOL. 


Not long ago I went through one of 
the-New York schools in company with 
a delegation from Japan, sent here to 
investigate our educational methods. 
As we passed through the rooms, the 
strangers were briefly introduced to the 
children, and in every case there was a 
response of cheery “good mornings ” 
from the pupils, who immediately re- 
sumed whatever they were doing, as if 
no visitors were there. 

We saw the little ones of the kinder- 
garten learning to count and to spell, 
to read, to add, and to subtract, talking 
about the seasons, the rain, the frost, 
the habits of the birds, the flowers, and 
a hundred things that children were not 
supposed to know anything of, in other 
times, until they had been a year or 
more in school, 

We passed through the upper grades 
and saw the students everywhere active, 
interested, and polite. They were busy 
at books, work benches, charts, and 
blackboards. They were eagerly doing 
things, and, in learning how to do them, 
they learned reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The “three R’s” were not 
tasks to them; they wanted to know 
them because they were a part of what 
they wanted to do. 

At the close of the visit, we were 
waited upon by girls from the cooking 
classes, who served excellent chocolate 
and muffins. Then we were taken to the 
great playground in the basement; the 
fire gongs were sounded through the 
building, without notice to teachers or 
pupils, and within five minutes more 
than three thousand children had come 
from the various floors, and stood, an 
orderly, bright faced multitude. The 
delegation, through an _ interpreter, 
wished the children “ health, happiness, 
and success.” The greeting was re- 
ceived by «. short, loud clapping of hands 
from the girls, the boys gave one long 
yell in unison, and instant quiet was 
restored. Within another five minutes 
every child was in his place in the 
schoolroom, and had resumed his work 
as if there had been no interruption. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the Japanese 
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interpreter. “ We used to hear that 
American schools were very barbarous. 
It is not so. You treat the children as 
intelligently as we do, and you manage 
to teach them more. We have, how- 
ever, introduced kindergarten and 
manual training into our schools dur- 
ing the last year.” 


THE DECLINE OF THE EXAMINATION 
; SYSTEM. 


There is little criticism offered now 
against the kindergarten, manual train- 
ing, or nature study. The method of 
promotion through the recommendation 
of teachers alone is still more of an ex- 
periment. Examinations have been 
abandoned in many cities, and are being 
less relied upon in many more. In such 
places, the students are promoted to 
a higher grade at any time when 
they are prepared; and all that are 
so prepared, in the estimation of the 
teacher and principal, are passed at the 
end of the term. The only difficulty 
found with this method results from the 
different standards held by different 
teachers. The old examination, with 
its encouragement of cramming and the 
tendency to seek only such specific 
knowledge as will pass a pupil from one 
grade to another, is bound to be perma- 
nently modified, at least. 

A compromise method is described 
by Professor Andrews. “ Children,” he 
writes, “are advanced from grade to 
grade, and from the elementary to the 
high school, upon the recommendations 
of the class teacher and the principal. 
The fitness of a pupil for promotion is 
determined, in a large part, by the daily 
recitation credit, the monthly examina- 
tion by the teacher, and any special ex- 
aminations, oral or written, that may be 
conducted by the principal. Generally, 
those who fail to receive recommenda- 


tion for promotion are given an oppor- 
tunity to take an examination conduct- 


ed by the principal. The pupil’s gen- 
eral fitness for promotion, which eannot 
be determined wholly from examina- 
tions or from his daily record, is also 
considered.” 

In this respect, as in all others, the 
success of the new method depends upon 
the efficiency of the teacher. As the 
teachers become more competent, the 
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schools will broaden and advance along 
the lines now forming, and objections 
will disappear. 


THE SCHOOL AS A PREPARATION 
THE UNIVERSITY. 


FOR 


I recently inquired of President Eliot, 
of Harvard, if, in his opinion, the new 
methods in public school education were 
less calculated to prepare students for 
the university, and he replied: 

“ The kindergarten, manual training, 
nature study, and promotion by recom- 
mendation, have an application vastly 
wider than the preparation of students 
for the universities. If there were no 
universities, they would still be of great 
value to the community. I think, also, 
that the preparation of students for en- 
trance to the American colleges and 
universities has grown steadily better 
during the last thirty years. Therefore 
the effects of these new methods on that 
small proportion of children whose edu- 
cation is prolonged beyond the eight- 
eenth year can hardly be injurious.” 

In this concise answer President Eliot 
supports the two chief arguments of the 
revolutionists. In correspondence on 
this subject, the superintendents of 
nearly all our large cities make the claim 
that children by the new methods are 
taught as much and even more of “ the 
things they must know ” as by the old; 
that children now retain more of what 
they learn because they understand its 
utility. ; 

And then, a vast majority of the chil- 
dren in the public school do not expect 
to attend a college, but to enter at once 
upon the labor of breadwinning. A 
few years after graduation, they will 
have forgotten nearly all they learned 
perfunctorily from books; but if, dur- 
ing this school life, they have acquired 
an interest in the efforts and achieve- 
ments of the world, if they have caught 
something of the altruistic spirit of the 
times and something of the meaning of 
labor, art, and nature, and if; above all 
else, they have learned to understand 
what it is to learn, and to apply their 
knowledge to what. they do, then the 
schools will have rendered the greatest 
possible service both to those who are 
entering into the world and to the world 
they enter. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE LAURIE. 


BY CLINTON ROSS, 


ROBERT SIMPSON, DETECTIVE, OF LONDON, SETS FORTH THE FACTS IN THE STRANGE CASE OF 
THE DUKE DE LEON, COLONEL MARTI GOYEN, AND THE DOLLARS OF KING ALFONSO. 


Se August, 1899, the Spanish ambas- 

sador in London came to me and 
laid before me a case on which his own 
government’s secret service men had 
been working for nearly a year. 

Pursuant to the facts he possessed, I 
went to New York and secured the writ- 
ten statements of Mr. James Willough- 
by and Mr. John Merriman, two Amer- 
ican gentlemen. 

I will open the narrative with Mr. 
Willoughby’s story. Mr. Merriman’s 
agrees with his friend’s in every impor- 
tant detail. 


1. 
THE NARRATIVE OF JAMES WILLOUGHBY. 


Mr. Robert Simpson, having shown 
me his credentials, has prevailed on me 
to tell the story of the strange adven- 
ture my friend John Merriman and I 
met with in the summer of 1898. 

Shortly after the battle of Santiago, 
I was visiting John Merriman at Shin- 
necock. The night of the adventure we 
had been golfing at Southampton all 
day, and in the evening we had stopped, 
just as we were, for dinner with a family 
I will call the Bendens. 

We had decided that we would walk 
back to the cottage in the Shinnecock 
hills, and when about nine o’clock it had 
turned misty we were not shaken from 
our resolve, although we were offered a 
trap. Walk we would, and no horse nor 
a wheel for us, and, indeed, in that dark- 
ness, and on the sandy road, wheeling 
was quite out of the question. 

I remember that Annabel Benden— 
who is as pretty a girl as you could want 
to know—said that men were a stubborn 
lot and that we doubtless should have an 
adventure. I told Annabel that she 
herself was a delightful adventure, and 
she tossed her pretty head and said that 


compliments were absurd. But stub- 
born we were, and we started, leaving 
Annabel in the doorway. 

“What a night!” said Merriman, 
Thor, his black and tan setter, plodding 
at our heels. 

Among the hills the fog was seurry- 
ing and the damp penetrating. After 
some miles up and down the sandy road, 
we took a short cut through the fields. 

Merriman stopped, Thor, close be- 
hind, growling, as a tall, dark figure 
loomed up. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” the 
man began. “I never knew such dark- 
ness as this.” 

“T can, in a moment,” Merriman re- 
plied. 

“Not a light—though there should 
be houses enough—seems to be able to 
get through this fog,” commented the 
stranger. 

“ Yes; it is an ugly night.” 

As Merriman spoke, there came a 
whistle, followed by another. We 
turned in their direction. 

“Where do you wish to go?” asked 
Merriman. 

And then, against the mist, we saw a 
glare, which presently proved to be from 
a lantern held by a wizened sailorman, 
short and bent and as broad as he was 
long. 

“We landed from a yacht, which is 
out there; ” and Merriman’s questioner 
pointed vaguely. “I want to get to 
New York, if you can direct me.” 

“There are no more trains to- 
night 46 

He hesitated, regarding the stranger, 
who looked a gentleman. 

“But at the foot of the hills there is 
a fair inn. I will send my man to show 
you the road, if you will come to my 
house, which is near.” 

“You are very kind, and I thank 
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you,” he said. “Come on; Dugan,” he 
added. “I'll take the lantern.” 

Thor hovered around with growls, 
while, after handing the lantern to his 
companion, the sailor leaned over and 
picked from the ground a large canvas 
bag, which seemed heavy, and which he 
sw ung over his shoulder with an “ Aye, 
aye, sir, Mr. Morse. I’m servin’ ye. 
And as for the road house that the gen- 
tleman is speakin’ 0’, I’m thinkin’ that 
it is the one with an old figurehead 0’ 
a ship before it—him they call the Her- 
cules.” 

“Oh, you know the country, do 
you? ” Merriman asked. 

* But in this fog, sir,” the fellow went 
on, “ we didn’t quite make the point we 
was headin’ for.” 

His voice was hoarse and loud, yet 
with a certain insinuating tone. 

We presently found the path, with 
Merriman’s cottage looming before us. 

The family were away, and there were 
only old Peters and his wife, who served 
as housemaid and cook. Peters now 
opened the door on the glow of the 
hearth, before which Dugan put down 
his burden. I noticed his glance at the 
bag as he did this; a look out of sly, 
sunken black eyes; he was not prepos- 
sessing. Merriman told Peters to take 
him to the kitchen and give him a 
bite, and to have something fixed for us 
in the diningroom. 

As Dugan went out, he cast back a 
last lingering girnce at the bag. Morse’s 
eyes followed his, as if uneasily. 

“TY should prefer—if I can’t get a 
train to New York—to ask for your 
hospitality. In fact, I do ask for it. If 
you have a safe i 

“ Yes, certainly,” Merriman said; “ it 
is only a small one, such as a family 
uses, and I shall be glad to have you 
here, and tomorrow you can put back 
to your yacht.” He told me afterwards 
that he never doubted, at that moment, 
the man being honest and a gentleman 
there seemed something convincing in 
his manner. 

“T don’t intend to put back to her,” 
Morse said. “I have had reasons for 
leaving her. In that bag there is a very 
considerable sum in Bank of England 
notes and a few thousands in gold. I 
don’t feel like taking it to an inn, or 
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driving with it along a country road. 
It’s necessary that I should deliver it, 
for I am responsible for it. I will tell 
you the story, which you will hold con- 
fidential.” 

“ After we have had supper,” 
Merriman urbanely. 

“Thank you—as you will,” Morse re- 
plied. 

“ Well, I will lock up your bag,” Mer- 
riman said, and he went into the library 
and pushed back a portion of a book . 
shelf, where a small stone vault was 
shown and a little safe. 

Morse’s voice startled us: “ What are 
you doing here?” 

I turned, and saw the sailor Dugan in 
the doorway, his eyes keen on Merriman 
and the bag. 

“T thought you might want some- 
thin’, sir.” 

“Wait till I send for you,” Morse 
cried hoarsely. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” Dugan said, and 
slunk away out of sight, but leaving us 
a memory of his shifty eyes. 

Merriman closed the little safe and 
the vault door, drew the panel, and 
turned to Morse. 

“ Now, I think, Peters will have sup- 
per for us. But you probably want 
to brush up a bit.” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Morse, 
looking at his limp, damp clothes. 

He certainly was a handsome man— 
say, about forty—smooth faced, dark 
eyed, with thick black hair. His mouth 
had about it lines of weakness that were 
belied by the even, strong brow. 

“ What was that Annabel was saying 
about an adventure? ” I remember Mer- 
riman commented after Peters had been 
called and the guest shown his room. 

Presently Morse appeared and the 
supper followed, old Peters passing the 
things, until that worthy announced: 

“You know, sir, the sailor has gone 
away?” 

Morse started, 
even deeper. 

“ Gone!” he said; and added: “ One 
reason I asked for your hospitality was 
my fear of him.” 

But not until we were seated before 
the fire in the library did the explana- 
tion begin with: 

“Have you 


put in 
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and his pallor was 


any firearms about?” 
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“Two pistols and a shotgun,” said 
Merriman. “ You are uneasy about that 
fellow? ” 

“No, not particularly, for how can 
he get to the Laurie in this fog? I don’t 
want you to think I have put you in a 
state of siege; but *f 

In the diningroom he had been enter- 
taining us with anecdotes and stories of 
persons and places. He had shown him- 
self a man of the world and of experi- 
ence. Now he was no longer that 
affable person; he showed his concern. 

“T knew that Dugan was to be 
bought, and I bought him; for I could 
not have left the Laurie without his 
help. He is the second mate, you know. 
But now I am afraid of him, for even if 
the boat has returned to the yacht, she 
may’ come back again—when Goyen 
finds out—when he gets over his drunk. 
I am telling you the story, in all frank- 
ness. You have harbored me, and I am 
glad to explain. 

“To make a long story short, I am 
in the Spanish army, and when your 
fleet and army appeared there I was sta- 
tioned at Santiago. 

“ The contingency of the surrender of 
the island had been foreseen in Madrid, 
and our paymasters were instructed to 
reserve all possible funds and in some 
way get them removed from Cuba. Ex- 
pecting that Havana would be the first 
point of attack, a large quantity of 
money was sent to Santiago, where it 
was in the keeping of Colonel Marti 
Goyen and myself. 

“Once a week, the Laurie, carrying 
English colors and claiming an English 
owner, put over from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, and waited for us. But not until 
a month after the surrender were Goyen 
and I able to take our treasure away. 
The Laurie steamed one night into a 
hidden harbor, and we succeeded in get- 
ting our cargo on board. Then we made 
for New York, both because there we 
have an agent and should have means 
of converting our money into drafts on 
London, and because we could reach 
Europe sooner.” 

“But why should you tell us all 
this? ” Merriman interrupted. “We do 
not require it. But allow me to say 
that, under the conditions of the 
treaty——” 
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“ Oh, don’t-you see that at present the 
treaty is only a proposition, and that 
where a million and a half of dollars 
were concerned, we had to be on the 
side of safety?” 

“ You must excuse my interest, since 
you started the story,” Merriman said, 
with an amused glance at me. What 
sort of a romancer or trickster had we 
here? 

“Yes, yes, of course,” Morse agreed. 
“ Your interest, sir, is quite proper, al- 
low me to assure you. The situation was 
perplexing, but never more so than when 
Goyen proposed to me that we ourselves 
should take the king’s money. A great 
temptation was there, and Goyen yield- 
ed to it. But I was resolved to thwart 
him if I could. I was in his power; the 
crew were completely his. So I, too, ap- 
peared to yield, for my life was at stake. 
As an evidence of good faith in our bad 
faith, we one day counted out forty 
thousand pounds each. The _ rest, 
amounting to over two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, was left in a locked cabin, 
to which we both had a key. But all 
the time I was revolving a plan by which 
I could get possession of the money. I 
must at least reach New York and lay 
the matter before the French consul, a 
patriot and a royalist, who now repre- 
sents Spain, for I am devoted to the 
kingdom of Spain. In my country’s 
need I am not the one to desert her. 

“ Well, we had some bad weather, and 
this afternoon found ourselves off this 
coast. We ran into the fog and were 
forced to anchor. As I have said, I was 
completely in Goyen’s power. I knew 
his word might be broken. But I tried 
and succeeded in bribing Dugan, and 
we hid my bag in one of the boats. At 
dinner I pretended to drink a great deal 
of wine; and Goyen did. He became 
drowsy; so it was easy for me to open 
the locked cabin and to take out the 
Bank of England notes. These were 
put in the bag in the boat. The cap- 
tain took my order to have the boat 
lowered without question; he had been 
directed to obey either Goyen or myself. 
If he wondered, he obeyed—that was all 
—and we put out, reaching shore. The 
boat was sent back. You know the 
rest.” 

Outside was the sough of the wind 
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and a dim glow; for a full moon was 
breaking through the clouds. 

“The fog is scattering,” I remarked, 
looking out. 

“Ah! If it has scattered the sea!” 
Morse cried. 

We knew what he meant. If Dugan 
had played him false, what might he not 
expect—if, indeed, his preposterous 
story were true. 

He read us, for he exclaimed: 

“T want to prove it to you. Open 
your safe and I will show you the bag.” 

“Why, we don’t care about what is 
none of our affair,” Merriman expostu- 
lated. 

But the man, shaking with excite- 
ment, insisted. So the safe was opened 
and the bag laid on the table before us. 

Tremblingly he untied it, and we saw 
gold and packages of Bank of England 
notes. He showed us a hundred of 
these, marked two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds each. There might have 


been two thousand pounds in gold. 
Thor, who had been before the fire, 
his nose between his paws, growled, and 


almost at the same moment a suave, sar- 
eastic voice was heard at the door: 
“Can I be doin’ anythin’, Mr. Morse— 
anythin’ *t all?” 

We all started at the sound and at 
the sight of the hunched mate in the 
doorway. J had to eatch Thor by the 
collar, for I did not want that good dog 
brained. 

Behind Dugan stood a little, swarthy 
man, a raised pistol in his hand, and 
close at his heels a half dozen rough, 
piratical looking fellows, black and 
white. I did not wonder that Morse 
distrusted that crew. Their entry had 
been easy, for the front door had not 
been locked. 

Morse whipped out a pistol, but it 
was struck from his hand. 

“The bag—it’s mine,” said the leader 
in French. 

“We have heard a different story,” 
said Merriman, as self possessed as if 
this were only the football field, where 
he had been a famous half back. 

“T’ve the argument, monsieur! And 
he lies. He was my clerk; he is the rob- 
ber. But the bag?” 

Merriman’s guns were up stairs—in 
the way that firearms usually have of 
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being out of the way. He was not the 
fellow to deny an unanswerable argu- 
ment. We could not get help at that 
hour of the night. And, indeed, we did 
not know the right of the affair. 

“ Certainly, the bag is yours,” he an- 
swered, “under the circumstances.” 

Dugan advanced and, taking the bag, 
threw it over his shoulder as before. 

Goyen, if the leader were he, broke 
into a tirade of Spanish, which Morse 
answered as excitedly. We could only 
surmise what it all was about. To add 
to the confusion, Thor, at whose collar 
I was tugging, kept up his barking. 

Having exhausted his tirade, Goyen 
marched his men out, Dugan with the 
bag over his shoulder. We followed to 
the doorway and saw them filing down 
to the beach, where a boat waited. Far 
out beyond the bar were search lights. 
Merriman’s guest called out things in 
excited Spanish. Peters stretched a 
scared face through a doorway. 

“ Did they take anything, Mr. Jack? ” 

“Tt’s all right, Peters. Was your 
wife frightened ?” 

“ Awfully, Mr. Jack,” and he went 
out. 

“We can do nothing, but tomorrow 
you will be in New York and can notify 
the French consul, Mr. Morse,” Merri- 
man said. “ And stop payment on those 
notes, if you have their numbers.” 

“That’s the trouble,” Morse replied 
gloomily. “I don’t believe their num- 
bers are known.” 

“Which is the rascal, I wonder?” 
Jack queried of me, aside. “ Do you sup- 
pose he will rob us in the night? But, 
poor devil, I am going to give him a bed 
at any risk.” 

The man, now himself again, accept- 
ed, after a long, gloating look at the fad- 
ing boat (it was now bright moonlight), 
which carried that for which he per- 
haps had made himself an outeast. He 
apologized quite politely for all the 
trouble he had occasioned, and Peters 
led the way to his room. 

After some talk over the adventure, 
Merriman and I followed. 

I sleep well under any circumstances, 
and it was nine o’clock before I awoke. 
The sunshine lay over the hill coun- 
try; the familiar cottages, the bay, and 
the sea, with light clouds at the horizon. _ 
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On the links some new players were 
stealing the early hour’s practice. 

i heard Merriman’s cheery voice: 

“ Jim, that chap has gone.” 

“ Gone?” 

“ Gone—completely. We might have 
dreamed it if Peters didn’t agree and 
the bedclothes were undisturbed.” 

“Tt was a night of the sea,” said I. 

“You mean, we never shall know 
about it. He probably was afraid of 
arrest, or he may have gone after his 
million; but he might have thanked 
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“ Why did he tell us what he did and 
show us the money?” 

“ He was a Spaniard; he was excited; 
and he knew we were not the sort to 
betray him,” Merriman said, with con- 
viction. 

But there was a sequel, a coincidence, 
if not a satisfactory one. 

I was in London in May, 1899, and 
was dining in a restaurant off Picca- 
dilly. I noticed a man whose face 
seemed familiar. He was in evening 


dress, and his hands sparkled with rings. 
Where had I seen that well bred, sneer- 
ing, rather distinguished face, that 
weak mouth, and strong, even brow? 
And then, in a flash, I remembered. It 
was Morse, the man of the mist. 
Curiosity had the better of me, and I 


rose and went over to his table. He 
phased me by greeting me with a well 
bred “ Who the devil are you? ” stare. 

“Mr. Morse, I believe,” I said lamely. 

“ You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
he replied. 

“ Were you not on Long Island in the 
summer of 1898, at Shinnecock—landed 
from a yacht? ” 

“Resemblances are not uncommon, 
sir,” he answered quietly, with an 
amused smile. 

I returned to my table, and, looking 
at him again, I was sure this was Morse. 
Presently he rose, the waiter helped him 
into his coat, and he passed out, people 
turning their heads. I beckoned to my 
waiter. 

“ Who is that gentleman? ” 

“The one passing out? * 

“ Yes.” 

“That, sir, is the Duke de Léon, a 
Spanish nobleman. He frequently dines 
here.” 
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On inquiry of some army officers who 
were at Santiago, I found that the Duke 
de Léon had served at Santiago, and 
that he ranked as a general; that he dis- 
appeared at the time of the surrender 
and was next seen in London. I have 
been unable to get any further light on 
the adventure. But it is fair to suppose 
that his story to us that night was sub- 
stantially true; that they were trying 
to take the treasure to Spain, or to get 
away with it, and that there was a quar- 
rel about it, with our adventure as its 
sequel. / 

I may mention in passing that the 
Duke de Léon is said to be very dissi- 
pated and deeply in debt. 


“IT. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED BY ROBERT 
SIMPSON. 


Mr. Willoughby’s and Mr. Merriman’s 
stories were corroborated in every de- 
tail by the one the Duke de Léon had 
made to the Spanish ambassador in 
Paris immediately on his arrival there. 

He explained his sudden departure 
from Mr. Merriman’s by the fact that he 
was much excited; that he had got 
up and left the house before any one of 
the household was awake; had inquired 
his way to the station and had taken the 
earliest train to New York, where the 
French consul, then acting for Spain, 
had supplied him with the money to 
take the liner La Bretagne for Havre. 
Afterwards he admitted meeting Mr. 
Willoughby in the restaurant, and ex- 
plained his lack of recognition by the 
statement that he did not wish to say 
anything about the matter so long as 
the case was in the detectives’ hands. 

All this was well and good. The 
Spanish detectives, indeed, had not even 
been to the pains of substantiating the 
duke’s statement by one from Mr. Wil- 
loughby or from Mr. Merriman. I se- 
cured both these gentlemen’s state- 
ments, and they agreed; but as the 
duke’s, too, was to the same effect, I 
dare say my Spanish confréres quite 
laughed in their sleeves at the absurdity 
of going further. 

So far the duke was entirely borne 
out. He had told the Americans the 
true story because he had no other ex- 
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planation to offer to them, and because, 
one of them being his host, they would 
not betray him. 

The French consul also bore out the 
duke’s statement, excepting in one de- 
tail—that of the day. 

I now had to find some trace, if that 
were possible, of the Laurie, of her crew, 
and of Colonel Marti Goyen. But first 
I went to Good Ground, a station near 
Shinnecock; put up at the inn opposite 
the figurehead of Hercules, which Mr. 
Willoughby mentions in his narrative, 
and began to inquire of those persons 
who prowl around at night and in the 
early morning to see if I could find any 
remembrance of the Laurie’s presence 
off that coast. I wanted to have all the 
evidence possible. ‘That, indeed, was 
but my business. I also made inquiry 


of the station agent, but his memory 
was blurred about an occurrence so long 
past, and I made nothing out of him. 
Mr. Willoughby has stated, you must 
remember, that the Duke de Léon was 
given to pleasure and was involved 
financially. That, indeed, was the talk 


of London and Paris about a person 
who was distantly related to Spanish 
royalty and therefore closely observed. 

Debt and dissipation are the first 
facts a man in my business inquires 
about. 

Now, at Shinnecock, I came upon one 
important fact: at dawn on the morn- 
ing of Mr. Willoughby’s adventure a 
fisherman had seen a boat manned by a 
strange, outlandish crew. ‘The crew 
had impressed him. A man for whom 
they seemed to be waiting had come 
down from the hills and had been rowed 
out to a yacht that lay anchored outside 
the bar. What was the man like? The 
man only remembered that he was tall 
and dark. 

Now, why had the boat waited, sup- 
posing this had been the Laurie? 

“Yes,” the man went on; “ the yacht 
put out west as soon as the boat reached 
it.” 

That was all I found at Shinnecock. 
But I knew one other fact. The Duke 
de Léon had not called on the French 
consul until the day after he said he 
had. So far so good. 

Now, as to the Laurie. I knew about 
her master, a Frenchman from Marti- 
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nique, and something about his past. 
But I failed to discover the Laurie’s 
presence at any American port during 
1898. : 

As for Colonel Marti Goyen, he had 
disappeared, as the Duke de Léon had 
disappeared after the surrender of San- 
tiago. That, indeed, was part of the 
Spanish government’s plan, as the Duke 
de Léon honestly described it to Mr. 
Merriman and Mr. Willoughby. But 
there was one fact patent. The man 
these gentlemen described as Goyen was 
short and swarthy. Marti Goyen was a 
tall man, of the fairer Spanish type. 

To all this I had added, through my 
agents in Santiago, the evidence of two 
men who swore that they had seen Col- 
onel Marti Goyen killed by a shell; while 
from Martinique I had the news that 
Captain Isidore Bernard had appeared 
there with a yacht, La Cocotte, flying 
the French flag, but which in every de- 
tail answered to the description of the 
Laurie. Moreover, Captain Bernard 
seemed to be much in funds. 

With these facts, I was able to tele- 
graph my employers that I would meet 
them in Paris within a fortnight, and 
that I requested the presence of the 
Duke de Léon. At the appointed time 
I was closeted with the two officials 
from Madrid and the duke. 

“Yes,” I began quietly; “I have a 
full and complete report.” 

The duke sat debonair and quiet, the . 
picture of your man of birth and the 
world, giving me a coldly indifferent 
stare. 

“ Monseigneur, the duke, has failed 
to tell you that his assistant in moving 
the king of Spain’s funds from San- 
tiago, Colonel Marti Goyen, was killed 
at that place through the explosion of 
a shell, on June 29, 1898.” 

The duke started slightly, biting his 
lips. 

“The duke’s other statements are 
substantially correct, with some omis- 
sions. 

“He has failed to state that he pre- 
sented the master of the Laurie with 
that boat, and with some thousand 
pounds sterling, and each of the crew 
with a considerable sum.” 

The duke looked at me with sneering 
indifference. 
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“Again,” I went on, “ monseigneur is 
in error. His memory, perhaps, errs in 
regard to taking the Long Island train 
the morning when he left his American 
host’s; for he returned to the Laurie.” 

At this there was a renewed sensation 
for the already excited agents of his 
majesty Alfonso. 

I went on, sure of myself: 

“ Again monseigneur’s memory failed 
him in regard to the day when he called 
on the French consul in New York. It 
was a day later than he remembers, for 
it was not until the morning of that day 
that he made another landing from the 
yacht, carrying the same luggage that 
he displayed to the two Americans. But 
this time the Laurie sailed merrily away 
—her master a richer man, each of her 
crew richer; while monseigneur caught 
his train and proceeded to New York— 
a richer man.” 

I paused. You might have heard a 
pin drop, but ne comment was made. 

“The duke’s statement about taking 
La Bretagne for Havre does his memory 
credit, but he failed to remember-—or 
state—that on his arrival in Paris he 
negotiated Bank of England notes with 
the Crédit Lyonnais; and that he paid 
up a number of embarrassing debts.” 

At this the duke sprang up, his cheeks 
aflame. 

* “You forget who I am.” 

“Here are some of the proofs of my 
story,” I said softly, as I laid before 
them certain affidavits. 

Now the man’s face convicted him. 
He was trembling like an aspen. 

“ You are the devil,” he said. 

“Tf so, monseigneur, simply a poor 
devil whose trade is that of the secret 
service—for such as may employ me. 
My methods are very simple. As for 
you, monseigneur, I congratulate you as 
an admirable play actor—as an admira- 
ble stage manager in the way you made 
your crew act that night. You stum- 
bled on two gentlemen in a fog. If you 
had not, you would have asked help at 
some house. Your plan to have your 
story substantiated was- nicely ar- 
ranged; but, as a Scotch poet remarked, 
* the best laid schemes 0” mice and men 
gang aft agley,’ which means in this 
case, monseigneur, that plans to hide 
sometimes arouse suspicion by the un- 


~family are not utter fools. 
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natural perfection of detail. Your own 
secret service men did not even question 
your story. It seemed almost as if you 
had: been to unnecessary trouble + 

The duke, his hands thrust in his 
pockets, was walking up and down the 
room, his dark face a study in anger, 
consternation, and despair. Now he in- 
terrupted me with a quick, commanding 
gesture. 

“No more—no more. Men of my 

Monsieur, 
you have convieted me beyond doubt, 
and with those beasts, the master and 
mate of the Laurie, demanding more, 
more—blackmailing me—I am almost 
glad to make an accounting to the king’s 
treasury.” 

There was something masterly in“Wis 
manner, even in defeat, even with all 
that anger and despair darkening and 
lining his face; and involuntarily I ren- 
dered him a tribute. 

“ Monseigneur, you should have been 
a king, or a king’s minister.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, took out 
a cigarette, and lit it. 

“ Monsieur, you are clever. I admire 
you—much, much. I might have denied. 
Humph! You took away my breath— 
my power of denial. But I bear you no 
grudge. You were but doing your 
work.” 

“Thank you, monseigneur.” 

I turned to the two Spanish officials, 
who were talking excitedly together. 
One, Sefior Don Jose del Brazzi, bowed 
urbanely. 

“ That is all, monsieur. We are quite 
satisfied.” 

As I walked out I had a vision of the 
stormy scene to follow, out of which, 
even in defeat, I felt sure the duke 
would come almost a victor. He had 
possession of the money and of wit and 
resouree; and, indeed, no public seandal 
foliowed. 

The duke can be seen, debonair and 
brilliant, any morning of the season, on 
Rotten Row. He affects London. As to 
how much of the million and a quarter, 
or half, of dollars reached King Al- 
fonso’s treasury, I ean form no sur- 
mise. But, as everybody knows, the 
vengeance of the law often takes a dif- 
ferent course among the Latins than 
among us. 
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Colonel Prout, who some years ‘ago was governor of a great African 
province, points out that the forces now at work in that continent are not 
merely local. The present conflict is only an incident in a world wide 
movement—the forward movement of the men born to speak the English 
language; the movement of which Wolfe’s victory at Quebec, Clive’s in 
India, and Dewey’s at [Manila were milestones ; the movement that changed 
New Amsterdam into New York, and that is now determining the future of 
South Africa. 

In forecasting what that future will be, it should be remembered that 
the country is poor in natural resources—far poorer than any but the 
poorest part of the United States; far poorer than most of Canada. Its 
coming development is likely to be slow. The frontiers of civilization will 





be pushed northward, but not rapidly. 


























i we are to speculate reasonably on 
the future of South Africa, we must 
first consider the causes of the war now 
in progress there. We may as well begin 
by ridding our minds of the notion that 
this is a capitalists’ war for the posses- 
sion of a few gold fields. We must not 
forget that this is merely one episode in 
a struggle that has been going on for 
centuries. It is probable that this par- 
ticular episode could not long have been 
avoided by any of the expedients pos- 
sible to ordinary human wisdom. An- 
other incident in this long continued 
struggle occurred when Wolfe died vic- 
torious on the Plains of Abraham. An- 
other occurred when New Amsterdam 
became New York, and still another 
when Clive defeated the French in 
India. These were but incidents in the 
struggle of the men born to speak the 
English language to control the earth. 
The war in South Africa is but one more 
incident in this struggle. 
THE WORLD WIDE ADVANCE OF OUR 
RACE. 


We do not need to go far back in his- 
tory to discover the period when the in- 
fluence of the English was hardly felt 


outside the British Islands. Today the 
English speaking people number about 
one thirteenth of the population of the 
earth. They possess about one fourth of 
the habitable land of the earth, and they 
govern nearly one third of the popula- 
tion of the earth. + 

Such progress could not have been 
made except by a race whose traditions, 
instincts, and principles are fitted for 
the uses of humanity. Mere courage 
and energy would not have been enough. 
Behind this amazing progress lies the 
fact that the men of our race have the 
broadest and the soundest notions of 
liberty and justice that have ever been 
carried into actual working in the his- 
tory of mankind. The men of our breed 
who have lately died in South Africa 
died for exactly the same ideas that our 
fathers died for when they rebelled 
against George III. Paul Kriiger stands 
for the ideas that George III stood for. 

That we may better understand and 
appreciate these general statements we 
must go over a little history. Three 
hundred years ago Table Bay was a port 
of call for vessels trading to the Hast 
Indies. As the British Indies grew, so 
Table Bay became more important until 
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it was a real strategic point. In 1814 
England paid to the Netherlands thirty 
million dollars for Cape Colony, which 
then became British by fair purchase. 
I. was a gateway to the new British em- 


pire, but the sturdy British and Dutch ~ 


colonists who inhabited the country be- 
hind Table Bay gradually made the 
colony strong and valuable in itself. 


RIVAL RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The protection and the consolidation 
of the British Empire made it neces- 
sary, from England’s point of view, that 
she should be the paramount power in 
South Africa; but there has long been 
a considerable number of people in 
South Africa who have hoped and 
planned that the Dutch might become 
the paramount power. This feeling has 
been cultivated diligently by ambitious 
men in the South African Republic, in 
the Orange Free State, and in Cape Col- 
ony itself, and naturally it has been en- 
couraged by various people on the conti- 
nent of Europe. We need not use the 
word “conspiracy.” Such an ambition 
on the part of the Dutch is not ignoble, 
nor can we call it wicked, although it 
has proved evil in its effects. The Dutch 
have glorious traditions behind them as 
conquerors and colonists, and it would 
be melancholy to discover that they had 
lost all of their ancient spirit; but in 
the nature of things these two sturdy 
branches of the old Teutonic stock could 
not both rule at the same time in South 
Africa. 

Now we may come down to still closer 
and more specific reasons for the war. 
The Dutch and the English have never 
been very sympathetic, and exasperat- 
ing things have come up time and again. 
It would be absurd to say that either 
one or the other has been free from 
blame. The Briton is not famous for 
his tact or his sympathy. The Dutch- 
man has been a brutal and arrogant 
colonist. Neither one has helped in 
South Africa to make life easier for the 
other, and the exasperation has been 
acute for two or three generations. 

In 1836 and in 1837 the “ great trek ” 
took place, when some eight thousand 
Dutchmen went out of Cape Colony to 
found the republics now at war. This 
picturesque incident has its heroic as- 
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pect, and excites the aamiration and 
sympathy of the world. We love to stop 
and think of this sturdy band giving up 
their farms and their homesteads to 
move away into the wilderness and es- 
tablish there a new empire sacred to 
human liberty. So we love to think of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and with much the 
same feeling of admiration and sym- 
pathy we read De Quincey’s “ Flight of 
a Tartar Tribe.” Probably the average 
notions of the rights and the wrongs 
of the great trek are just about as valu- 
able historically as De Quincey’s splen- 
did rhetoric. The truth is that the two 
chief causes which led to the,great trek 
were creditable to the British and dis- 
creditable to the Dutch. The greatest 
of these was the emancipation of the 
slaves, and next to this was the protec? 
tion of the blacks from the cruelty of 
the Dutch. 

England compelled the abolition of 
slavery in Cape Colony, as well as in her 
other colonies, and she paid in compen- 
sation to the slave owners about a hun- 
dred millions of dollars—surely a splen- 
did thing for a nation todo. The slaves 
liberated in South Africa numbered 
about thirty nine thousand, and the 
owners were paid some fifteen million 
dollars. This, on the face of it, is a 
pretty good price. Probably the com- 
pensation would have been adequate if 
it could have been quickly paid and just- 
ly distributed. Unfortunately, it was 
arranged that payment should be made 
in London, and it is easy to see how 
there must have been delays, formali- 
ties, irregularities, and occasional cases 
of injustice. No doubt the emancipa- 
tion caused suffering among the Dutch; 
but the hardships which went along 
with emancipation in South Africa must 
have been trifling compared with those 
which accompanied and followed the 
emancipation of the slaves in the United 
States. We all know Southern families 
of wealth and social distinction who 
were reduced to poverty by our Civil 
War, but they did not trek; they went to 
work patiently to get a living and to 
build up a fortune again, within the 
United States and under its laws. 

The great trek of the Dutch into the 
wilderness may reasonably be compared 
with the trek of the Mormons from Illi- 
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nois and Missouri into the Salt Lake 
Valley. It was no more heroic; it did 
not spring from any nobler motives. 
Indeed, when we look at the flight of the 
Mormons from the Missouri River 
across the plains to the Salt Lake Val- 
ley, and when we look at its results of 
an empire built in a land of sand and 
sagebrush; when we consider that this 
migration and the building of this em- 
pire took place under conditions more 
severe and more dangerous than those 
which surrounded the Dutch in their 
trek north of the Vaal River, we may, I 
think, properly conclude that the hero- 
ism and the devotion of the Mormons 
call quite as much for our admiration 
as do the heroism and devotion shown 
by the Boers. 

Furthermore, as years go on, I sym- 
pathize less and less with any man or 
group of men, great or small, who turn 
their backs on civilization and walk 
away into the wilderness. For most men 
that is easier than living in civilization ; 
it requires less moral strength and less 
persistent fortitude to go out into the 
wilderness and struggle against nature 
and savages than to carry on our daily 
life under all the restraints and all the 
competitions of civilization. So perhaps 
it is as well not to let our sympathies 
go out too readily to any body of men 
who flee from civilization. They take 
that which for them is the easier part. 

After the emancipation of the slaves, 
the second great reason for the trek was 
the English determination to protect 
the blacks from the Dutch. We must 
always remember that the Boers took 
from the Hottentots their country, and 
then took successively the countries of 
the negroes further north. I do not 
blame them for this; I merely state the 
fact in order that we may see that the 
Dutch possess territory in South Africa 
exactly as most of the rest of the world 
possesses territory—by conquest from 
weaker people; just as we possess the 
noble continent which we now oc- 
cupy, and as we possess, or hope to pos- 
sess, the Philippines and Puerto Rico; 
just as we may finally possess Cuba, that 
beautiful island which we lately started 
’ out to set free. Heaven did not bestow 
land on the Dutch in South Africa by 
any special dispensation because they 
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were the chosen people of the Lord; 
they took it because they had guns, en- 
ergy, and courage, 


CONDITIONS BEFORE THE PRESENT WAR. 


And now let us come quickly to the 
immediate causes of the war. The re- 
mote causes were working centuries 
back, when the Dutch admirals were 
harrying the British Channel, and when 
the Netherlands was the mistress of 
some of the finest colonies of the world; 
and the continued operation of these 
causes made the war inevitable. A little 
Dutch republic could not endure within 
the borders of the British empire. The 
spark which lit the present fire began to 
glow about 1884. 

The government of the Transvaal 
had offered premiums for the discovery 
of payable gold mines. The republic 
was bankrupt, or near it, and in 1884 
Mr. Kriiger was in London, poor him- 
self, and representing his poor little 
republic. He then, through the public 
press, invited foreigners to go into his 
country, promising them just treatment 
and equality with the Dutch. The great 
gold fields of the Rand were discovered 
in 1885 by Outlanders who had gone 
into the country, or who remained 
there, under this invitation and. prom- 
ise. The mining lands were bought of 
the Dutch farmers, and we may be sure 
that their owners got for them all that 
they were worth. Mr. Kriiger himself 
repeatedly sold land to mining com- 

anies. 

The Outlander went into the coun- 
try on invitation, he paid for the land 
which he took, for his mines and for his 
city; but further, we must remember 
that the development of the mines 
would have been beyond the power of 
the Boers. The ore is of low grade, and 
mining must be carried on under skil- 
ful administration, with modern scien- 
tifie methods and with capital; other- 
wise, it would not pay. This is the 
ground reason why so many American 
mining engineers were early called in 
by the great companies to develop and 
administer the properties. The Ameri- 
can mining engineers had received a 
training such as no other group of men 
have received in working low grade gold 
mines on a great scale. We must re- 
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member, also, that the owners of these 
mines are not all British capitalists, but 
that France, Germany, and America 
have great investments in the country. 

It is important, then, that we should 
remember that the Outlanders were in- 
vited into the country when it was prac- 
tically bankrupt, and when the farms 
and grazing land could not yield revenue 
enough to support a government; that 
the Outlanders paid for every foot of 
ground which they took at the price 
which the Dutchmen asked ; that the de- 
velopment of the mines would have been 
impossible for any but rich companies 
with skilful engineers. Let us not pic- 
ture to ourselves any longer a column 
of greedy capitalists and gold hunters 
crowding into the country of a gentle 
and pious race of shepherds and seizing 
their gold mines. The gentle shepherd 
asked the capitalist to come in, and 
then proceeded to shear him. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


The Outlander invested great sums of 
money and made large profits, and built 
the modern city of Johannesburg; but 
he could not vote; he could not sit in 
the Volksraad; he could not serve on a 
jury; all court proceedings were in 
Dutch; all public documents and rec- 
ords were in Dutch; the conditions of 
getting the franchise were impractica- 
ble; and the Outlander was helpless. 
The temptations of this situation were 
too great to be resisted by any people. 
Certainly they could not be resisted by 
a people so narrow minded as the Boers, 
who began a thorough system of class 
taxation. The Outlanders were more 
than half of the population, they paid 
nine tenths of the taxes, but they could 
not say how a cent should be spent. 

As time went on, the Pretoria govern- 
ment spent great sums in arms, and 
other great sums for secret service, but 
the Outlander could not get city im- 
provements for his own town of 
Johannesburg. The public schools were 
Dutch even in Johannesburg, and out of 
£63,000 raised in that city for schools 
only £650 was spent on the schools for 
the English children. Public meetings 
could be dispersed by any Boer police- 
man; houses could be entered by him 
without a warrant; the President could 
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expel an Outlander from the country 
without trial, and finally laws were 
passed enabling the President to dis- 
miss any judge from the bench. The 
Outlander was bound hand and foot. 
We have heard of monopolies and of 
official eorruption. I have inquired very 
carefully from many men who have 
lived in the Transvaal during the last 
few years, and I conelude that these 
stories of monopoly and corruption have 
not been exaggerated ; indeed, they have 
notbeen half told, so far as the Ameri- 
can public goes. Under such conditions 
no freeman could live. It was not sup- 
posable that Anglo Saxons could endure 
the situation long. 


THE COMING OF WAR. 


Finally, there came the effort of the 
Reform Committee to bring about a 
revolution. Petition and agitation 
failed, and they began to prepare for 
armed revolution. It must always be 
kept in mind that they did not propose 
to destroy the Dutch government, but 
they did propose to bring about a revo- 
lution under the flag of that republic. 
They did not ask for equal representa- 
tion in the legislature of the republic; 
they hoped, however, to secure some rep- 
resentation. We all know how this 
movement was defeated by the foolish 
raid organized by Dr. Jameson. 

Then came the fruitless agitation and 
negotiations which culminated in the 
ultimatum of President Kriiger. The 
terms offered by the Boers during all 
this negotiation were so unsatisfaetory, 
and there is so much evidence of a per- 
sistent purpose to consolidate the Dutch 
of South Africa against the British, and 
so much evidence of encouragement 
from European powers, that I am bound 
to conclude that the government of the 
South African Republic never hoped or 
expected to do more than to put off the 
war until a favorable moment. 

Doubtless much of this was realized 
in England, and doubtless the British 
government felt that it would be better 
fight the war out when no conflict was 
on hand with any European power. 
Neither party to the negotiations could 
have had much hope of a peaceful and 
permanent settlement. Fortunately for 
England, the actual war was precipi- 
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tated by an ultimatum from the Dutch 
government in such terms that Euro- 
pean intervention was made impossible. 
There President Kriiger and his ad- 
visers made a great mistake. 

From the first I have never doubted 
the outcome. Barring European inter- 
vention, England was bound to win; but 
President Kriiger’s ultimatum made in- 
tervention an act of war, and no Euro- 
pean power, probably no two European 
powers, could afford to go to war with 
England, even at this moment when she 
has the Boers on her hands. They 
would lose their fleets, even if they made 
a landing in England; and the reader 
will remember that Von Moltke said 
that while he had made a dozen plans 
for invading England, he had never suc- 
ceeded in making a plan for getting 
away again. The risk of war with Eng- 
land would be out of all proportion to 
any possible gain. So England was 


bound to win, and as I write, in the last 
quarter of March, the end seems near, 
although there may yet be some hard 
fighting and considerable loss of life. 


THE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


But what is to come after the war? 

It is quite obvious that these two 
Dutch states can no longer be allowed 
to exist as independent nations. The 
magnanimity of Mr. Gladstone himself, 
if he were alive, could hardly suggest a 
measure so dangerous. We may set 
aside for the moment all nice ethical dis- 
crimination, and base ourselves on mere 
expediency; and we find that for the 
peace of South Africa, for the peace of 
Europe, for the peace of the world, these 
Dutch republics must cease to exist. An- 
other chapter in the race struggle must 
be definitely closed. To this end the for- 
eign relations and the military affairs of 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State must be conducted absolutely by 
Great Britain, and the political equality 
of all white men within their borders 
must be secured. For any outside na- 
tion to dicker with those countries must 
be an act of war; and obviously they 
cannot be allowed to organize armies. 

The colonial system of England is 
very elastic, and will fit almost any set 
of conditions. It would not be surpris- 
ing if both of these states were made 
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into colonies, electing their legislatures, 
but with the heads of the government 
and the commanders of the troops ap- 
pointed by the crown. This would be a 
generous settlement. Or it may be that 
the Free State will be erected into a 
colony of this class, while the Trans- 
vaal is made for the present a crown col- 
ony. That would be just, but perhaps 
not expedient. ; 


THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Whatever happens, we may be sure 
that the people of these states will, in 
the future, have a measure of civil and 
religious liberty and a security of life 
and property such as they have never 
enjoyed before. We may be sure that 
the colonial discontent which has for 
years been stimulated, and even cre- 
ated, by ambitious leaders, will gradu- 
ally die down. Perhaps it will never 
disappear; surely it will not disappear 
entirely for generations; but while it 
may make considerable noise, its vol- 
ume will slowly diminish. 

Under the conditions which will be 
established, the development of the 
country from the Cape all the way up to 
the Zambesi River, and even further 
north, will go on as fast as natural con- 
ditions justify. I am not one of those 
who look upon quick development of 
that country, or rapid increase of its 
population, as very desirable. There is 
little of the whole area that can’ com- 
fortably support a dense population. 
Coal is not very abundant; timber is 
scarce and poor; the water powers are 
not important or reliable; immense 
areas are quite unsuited to agriculture, 
and still other immense areas are in- 
fested with malarial fevers of a grave 
form. ‘Altogether, the country is in- 
comparably poorer in natural resources 
and in climate than any but the poorest 
part of the United States, and incom- 
parably poorer than much the greater 
part of the Dominion of Canada. 

These things being true, we are not 
to look for the suddgn expansion of em- 
pire in that country, nor should we wish 
for it. The best thing that can happen 
there is that the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion should be slowly pushed northward, 
according to the convenience, the inter- 
ests, and the welfare of the colonists. 
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HOW SCIENCE SERVES THE SOLDIER—THE COMMANDER OF TODAY HAS AT HIS CALL 
NEWEST DEVICES OF MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL SKILL TO AID 
HIS OPERATIONS AND TO DESTROY THE ENEMY. 











The modern army draws upon the iatest inventions of nearly all known 
sciences. Chemistry has given it smokeless powder ; and this, with the 
magazine rifle and the rapid fire field gun, has vastly increased the power 
of the defense, and rendered a mistake in strategy disastrously costly. 
Hence the importance of devices for gaining and transmitting intelligence— 
the balloon, the field telegraph, and even the telephone, besides the helio- 
graph and the electric searchlight. The balloonist uses photography for 
recording his observations, and wireless telegraphy for sending messages. 

The scientific soldier is also experimenting with the bicycle, the traction 
engine, and the automobile ; with armored trains, portable shields for 


on science rather than valor, 





infantrymen, and steam plows for throwing up hasty intrenchments. 
Terrible and deadly as are the weapons of today, war is not likely to be 
more destructive of life, because troops are less exposed, and battles depend 


























RESENT warfare is distinguished 
from that of the immediate past 
chiefly by the dominant application of the 
mechanical spirit of the age. While the 
principles of war have remained substan- 
tially a constant quantity from the be- 
ginning of history, the means employed 
to apply these principles have varied 
continuously, though not uniformly, un- 
til today a modern army in the field 
must draw upon nearly all known 
sciences not only to succeed, but to 
operate at all. 

A commanding general must know 
where the enemy is, how strong he is, 
and what are his intentions, The ne- 
cessity for this sort of information is 
today greater than ever on account of 
the enormously increased powers of re- 
sistance growing oug of the use of smoke- 
less powder, the magazine rifle, and the 
rapid firing field gun. In other words, 


a mistake today is far more costly than _ 


it used to be, in this if in no other re- 


spect, that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to compensate errors by valor. 
A great impulse, unquestionably, was 
given to the material development of 
modern armies by the introduction of 
smokeless powder. This discovery itself 
was largely an accident. In the attempt, 
by the reduction of caliber, and conse- 
quently of weight, to increase the num- 
ber of cartridges carried by the foot 
soldier, it was found that the black pow- 
der, then universally used, was not suffi- 
ciently powerful. Governments there- 
upon directed their efforts to the inven- 
tion of a suitable propelling agent; and 
when finally produced, this was found to 
possess, among other qualities, that of 
smokelessness. That is, a line could 
fire without betrayirg its position by an 
overhanging cloud of smoke. Now, 
couple this quality with the great range 
of the modern military rifle, and with 
the greatly increased rate of fire made 
possible by the use of a magazine, an: 


* Lieutenant Willcox, of the Seventh Artillery, is on duty in the military information division of the adjutant general's 
office. and is the compiler of a French and English Military Technical Dictionary, now in course of publication by the 


War Department. 
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it is at once evident how greatly in- 
creased. are the powers of the de- 
.fense, since troops on the offensive 
must sooner or later show them- 
selves within reach of the enemy’s 
guns before they can get up to his 
position. 

Once applied to the infantry 
rifle, it was but a question of time 
when the rapid firing principle, in 
combination with smokeless pow- 
der, should be applied to field and 
other artillery. Hence today, side 
by side with the classic methods of 
procedure—methods, let us hasten 
to say, that can never become obso- 
lete—we find others whose aim it 
is to furnish the commanding gen- 
eral as quickly and as accurately as 
possible with the information he 
must have if he is to handle his 
troops intelligently and accomplish 
any results whatever. 

Of these, the balloon and the 
field telegraph are not really recent, 
both having been used by the 
Union troops during the Civil War, 
and the balloon much earlier than 
that. The telegraph, especially, 
received a high development at our 
hands, and foreign nations, quicker 
than we to appreciate the lessons 
of our great war at their real worth, 
have worked out all the questions 
relating to this means of communi- 
cation. At the present day, as an 
army advances, it unrolls its tele- 
graph lines behind it, joining the 
various headquarters to one an- 
other, and the whole army to the 
seat of government. : 

Even the telephone has now 
heen called into play, and is used 
wherever circumstances allow. At 
Santiago, a telephone station was 
set up at Aguadores, communicat- 
ing with General Shafter’s head- 
quarters, to serve as a transmitting 
station to Admiral Sampson’s fleet 
at sea. The principal object here 
was to inform the fleet of the effect 
of its bombardment in the joint 
operations contemplated, Santiago 
and the Spanish positions, on which 
Sampson’s heavy guns were drop- 
ping shells, being invisible from 
the sea, owing to intervening hills. 
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A MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINE IN THE PHILIPPINES—A 


UNITED STATES SIGNAL CORPS DETACHMENT 


ERECTING POLES ALONG A ROAD IN LUZON. 


Where the country is treeless wires are 
strung on extension or other poles car- 
ried along for the purpose, or at a pinch 
may even be laid directly on the ground; 
in other cases they may run from tree to 
tree, from house to house, or from any 
other points that will allow the lines to 
swing clear. During an action, a general 
can thus communicate directly with the 
various headquarters under his com- 
mand. 

Cases may arise, however, as in South 
Africa today, where it is impossible to 
connect different points by wire. In 
such cases, contenting ourselves here 
with a mere mention of flag and torch 
signaling, it has been found possible to 
reach far distant points by interrupting 
a beam of sunlight directed upon the 
receiving station—in other words, by 
the heliograph. In 1894 a message was 


flashed 183 miles, from Mount Uncom- 
pahgre to Mount Ellen, by Captain 
Glassford, of the United States Signal 
Corps—a record which stands unsur- 
passed so far. 

Still more recently the English have 
been using an electric searchlight. Here, 
of course, an ordinary shutter to inter- 
rupt the beam would not answer, as its 
weight and size would interfere with 
rapid transmission. But Captain Percy 
Scott, R. N., hit upon the ingenious idea 
of substituting for the single screen or 
shutter a set of slats, precisely like those 
of a window shutter. By a suitable ar- 
rangement ofoccultations, ranging from 
full light to complete darkness, mes- 
sages have been readily sent from ship to 
ship—for this was originally a naval 
idea, and has been exhaustively tried in 
the Mediterranean. A searchlight so 
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equipped, taken from H. M. 8. Terrible, 
has been used with great effect by Gen- 
eral Buller in signaling from Chieveley 
— to Ladysmith, the messages being 

ead at the latter place without any dif- 
fie -ulty whatever 

Even a port table field searchlight has 
been invented. This is carried on the 
back, and develops, by the employment 
of acetylene gas suitably generated, 
light of one hundred candle power to a 
distance of one hundred yards. So far 
this apparatus is specially intended to 
be used in searching for the wounded on 
the battle field, but it is clear that it can 
be readily turned to account for other 
purposes. 

Balloons were first used for military 


THE ELECTRIC SEARCHLIGHT FROM H. 


M. S. TERRIBLE, EQUIPPED WITH CAPTAIN SCOTT’S 
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perfectly realized or studied during that 
great conflict.* 

The balloon is used mainly to observe 
the enemy’s position, movements, and 
strength, and communicates with the 
earth either by signal or by telegraph 
or telephone. Regular balloon * parks ’ 





SHUTTER, AND 


USED BY GENERAL BULLER IN SIGNALING TO THE GARRISON OF LADYSMITH DURING THE SIEGE. 


purposes in France at the beginning of 


the wars of the Revolution, two recon- 
naissances having been made with them 
just before the battle of Fletirus in 1794. 
We must turn to our Civil War, how- 
ever, for the first examples of their 
serious employment. Strange to say, 
their importance as a means of recon- 
noitering seems to have been but im- 


are organized in times of peace, with a 
personnel trained in the duties of trans- 
portation, inflation, and ascension. The 


*The Confederates had one and only one balloon—made 
of silk dresses. “‘ We had no gas except in Richmond, and 
it was the custom to inflate the balloon there, tie it securely 
to'an engine, and run it down the York River Railroad to 
any point at which we desired to send it up. One day it was 
on a steamer down the James when the tide went out and 
left the vessel and balloon high and dry ona bar., The 
Federals gathered it in, and with it the last silk dress in’ the 
Confederacy, "General Longstreet. 
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gas used is generally hydrogen. Ascen- 
sions vary in height from a few hundred 
to several thousand feet. Our forces had 
a balloon at Santiago, but as the Span- 
iards saw it rise from the ground, they 
got its range at once, and destroyed it 
before it could be.of any material use. 
Indeed, it is charged that it caused seri- 
ous loss to the advancing infantry by re- 
vealing their position and attracting the 
enemy's fire. The English have had bet- 


‘a 





ee 


point. In addition to the balloon 
proper, there is a smaller one of similar 
shape embracing the lower end of the 
larger one, and familiarly called the 
“caterpillar.” A third balloon, not 
shown in the engraving, is towed astern 
of the main apparatus, and serves to 
keep it steady in any position it may 
assume. The whole apparatus, there- 
fore, acts somewhat after the manner of 
a kite in the air. 








A FIELD TELEGRAPH WITH METHUEN’S DIVISION IN SOUTH AFRICA-—-WAGON WITH COILS OF WIRE AND 
TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS. 


ter luck with theirs in South Africa, and 
according to all accounts have profited 
greatly by the information so obtained. 

A more or less serious defect of the 
ordinary pear shaped balloon is its tend- 
ency to rotate and to oscillate, onaccount 
of the “ hold ” it offers to any wind that 
may be blowing. This tendency inter- 
feres with the observations. To remedy 
this defect the Germans have devised 
the sausage shaped affair shown in the 
illustration on page 183. Thanks to its 
peculiar form, this balloon is steady in 
even a high wind, and can be more 
readily towed than the ordinary type. 
In service it assumes an angle of about 
forty five degrees from the vertical, the 
car being suspended below the middle 


The French have been no less active 
than the Germans, their, efforts having 
borne specially on the question of diri- 
gibility. As long ago as 1884, in five out 
of seven ascensions, the balloon La 
France succeeded in returning to its 
initial point. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that the great advantage obtained from 
the balloon is the enemy’s inability to 
conceal either his position or his move- 
ments, or even his numbers, from an 
observer high above him. Photographs 
may be taken from the car, and may fur- 
nish the commanding general with val- 
uable information as to the terrain in 
front of him. Night operations have 
been carried on in the light furnished by 
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a lamp suspended from the car about 
two hundred yards above the ground, 


and receiving its 
current from the 
captive cable. 
This application 


would probably be, 


found especially 
useful in fortress 
warfare. 

On the other 
hand, the balloon 
has the disadvan- 
tage of being 
rather a cum- 
brous piece of 
apparatus, which 
cannot always fol- 
low or remain in 
touch with head- 
quarters. This 
disadvantage has 
lately been over- 
come by the 
employment of 
wireless tel- 
egraphy. Two 
balloons are used 
—one, carrying 
the transmitting 
apparatus, to rec- 
onnoiter, while 
the other, much 
smaller, and 
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A BRITISH MILITARY BALLOON USED FOR RECON- 
NOITERING DURING THE CAMPAIGN IN NATAL. 













down slowly. 








therefore more mobile, accompanies the 
general and carries the receiver. 


The 
two balloons may 
be separated by 
miles, and yet 
messages are 
transmitted in a 
few seconds, 

A point worthy 
of note is the dif- 
ficulty of hitting 
a balloon once it 
is well up in the 
air. By varying 
the height of as- 
cension, theenemy 
can be kept guess- 
ing at the range. 
According to ex- 
periments carried 
on in Russia, the 
balloon may be 
hit by modern 
field artillery 
using shrapnel at 
elevations up to 
nearly 1,600 
yards, but it is 
safe beyond. Dur- 
ing others in 
France, it took six 
hours to bring 
down a_ balloon 
only 150 meters in 
the air. Attacked 


by the Lebel rifle, most of the hits were 
below the equatorial belt. 
when destructively hit, a balloon comes 


And even 


Of less extended application are the 











TWO GERMAN MILITARY BALLOONS READY FOR AN 


ASCENSION ON THE TEMPELHOFER FELD, BERLIN. 
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A BRITISH MILITARY BALLOON AT ALDERSHOT. 


“observation ladders,” or “ladder ob- head of the transmission of information. 
servatories,” that have been tried in The use of these, so far, has been limited 
France. Strictly speaking, this ladder almost wholly to the field artillery. In 
is for purely local and special use, and this arm the important thing is not only 
really does not come under the general to hit, but also to know that you are 









































“THE DRAGON,” A GERMAN MILITARY BALLOON WHOSE PECULIAR SHAPE IS DESIGNED TO MAKE IT FLOAT 
STEADILY IN THE AIR, WITHOUT THE CONSTANT MOTION OF THE ORDINARY ROUND BALLOON. 
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hitting. Ammunition is heavy and 
bulky,and therefore limited in quantity ; 
every shot must tell if possible. The 
only way to make sure of this is to watch 
the fall of the shots—not always an easy 
matter, even under favoring circum- 
stances, and particularly difficult when 
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the ground will admit of its use. As this 
machine is so familiar an object, and its 
powers and limitations so well under- 
stood, it is unnecessary here to dwell up- 
on it. We may remark, however, that 
the military bicycle is specially con- 
structed for hard work and rough usage. 











guns and targets are on the same level, 
-or when the character of the ground is 
such as to hide the points of impact. 
Hence the traveling observation ladder, 
to be run up when the configuration of 
the ground is such as to afford no con- 
venient high points of observation. 

The bicycle has found its chief ap- 
plication in reconnaissance and messen- 
ger duty. For both of these it is ad- 
mirably adapted, as long as the nature of 
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ARMORED TRAIN RECONNOITERING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


A BRITISH 


A type largely used in France is the fold- 
ing bicycle, so that the soldier, when he 
reaches impossible ground, can double 
up his machine and carry it on his back 
until he can reach a practicable surface. 

The organization of a special bicycle 
corps for advance guard duty has been 
investigated, and in some cases it has 
been suggested that small, select bodies 
specially equipped could use the bicycle 
in order to seize and hold important 
points in-advance of the main body. In 
such a case, the motor Maxim gun, tried 
in England in 1899, would be found ex- 
tremely useful. This gun, on bicycle 
wheels, was attached to a tricycle fitted 
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BRIDGING A CREEK IN THE PHILIPPINES—-UNITED STATES ENGINEERS ERECTING TRESTLES FOR 
A TEMPORARY BRIDGE ACROSS A WATERCOURSE. 





























with a two horse power oil motor, and tachment accompanying it was mounted 
would do twenty miles an hour. A de-_ on bicycles. 








A BRITISH CYCLIST DETACHMENT—LIEUTENANT HOLE AND TEN MEN OF THE INNS OF COURT VOLUNTEERS 
(NICKNAMED “THE DEVIL’S OWN”), WHO HAVE GONE TO SOUTH AFRICA, WITH THEIR 
MACHINES, TO SERVE WITH THE CITY .IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS. 
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A “VOITURE TREUIL,” OR GAS FACTORY 


ON WHEELS, USED BY 


THE FRENCH ARMY FOR INFLATING 


BALLOONS IN THE FIELD. 


It is questionable, however, if bicycles 
will be a factor in serious operations, 
their utility depending so closely on the 
nature of the ground. Similar limita- 


ees % Soa 


tions exist in the case of the automobile, 
five of which have been sent out to South 
Africa. 

We may in this paper bring together 


A CYCLIST MACHINE GUN DETACHMENT—A MAXIM GUN ON WHEELS, ESCORTED AND PROPELLED BY FIVE 
BRITISH VOLUNTEERS, WHO HAVE MADE A SPEED OF TWENTY MILES AN HOUR ON A GOOD ROAD. 


IN THE ENGRAVING THEY ARE CROSSING AN 


IMAGINARY STREAM ON A PLANK BRIDGE, 
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armored trains and in- 
fantry shields. The 
former were first used 
in this country, but 
to no important prac- 
tical purpose. They 
reappeared at Alexan- 
dria, in the Egyptian 
war of 1882, and have 
heen recommended for 
mobile defense in sea- 
coast warfare. As 
employed in South 
Africa today, they are 
found useful chiefly in 
reconnaissances, as of 
course their functions 
are limited to the 








country in the neigh- 
borhood of the rail- 
road track. In the 
make up of the train, 
the engine is usually placed in the 
middle. Cars and engine are plated on 


the sides and sometimes overhead, the 
cars being loopholed for small arm fire, 
and frequently carrying one or two ma- 


chine guns. 

The infantry shields proposed, and ac- 
cording to recent accounts actually sent 
to South Africa for use, are exactly simi- 
lar in idea to the pavise of the middle 
ages. Affording no protection whatever 


A STEAM TRENCHING 
PLER, WHICH HAS BEEN TRIED IN ENGLAND AND IS UNDERSTOOD 
TO HAVE BEEN SENT TO SOUTH AFRICA. 





PLOW, DESIGNED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL TEM- 


against artillery fire, they are intended 
purely to keep out rifle bullets; but even 
then they are so heavy, and must be so 
unmanageable, that it is hard to under- 
stand how they can be advantageously 
used. For example, we hear that the 
shield intended for the use of the British 
army is of steel, a quarter of an inch 
thick, three feet six inches long, one foot 
nine inches wide, and weighs eighty 
pounds. Each man is to carry one, but 
how a line can ad- 








vance under such a 
weight only experience 
can tell. 

In another form of 
the shield, a whole 
company is supposed 
to carry a steel fence 
before it, as it marches 
into the fire. This 
type was proposed for 
use by our troops in 
the Spanish-American 
war, but fortunately 
nothing came of it. It 
could not have been 
pushed five yards 
through the Cuban 
jungle. 

A more rational, be- 








THE FIRST SELF PROPELLED ENGINE OF WAR—A MOTOR MAXIM WHICH 
HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY TRIED IN ENGLAND, WITH ITS DESIGNER, 
FREDERICK R. SIMMS, STEERING THE MACHINE AND 


POINTING THE GUN. 


cause practicable, pro- 
tection is furnished by 
the familiar intrench- 
ment. Here, too, mod- 
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ern mechanical ingenuity is brought into 
play under the form of a trenching plow. 
The common farmer’s plow had already 
been suggested for the rapid -construc- 
tion of a field trench, but today, as the 
infantry bullet will penetrate about four 
feet into common earth, it has become 
important to throw up a protecting para- 
pet more rapidly than is possible by for- 
mer methods, though these, of course, 
are not on that account obsolete. Lieu- 
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modern army, bridge building is about 
the only one that has remained substan- 
tially unimproved in recent years. Pon- 
toons are approximately what they have 
always been. Slight improvements have 
been made, and in some special cases col- 
lapsible or folding boats are employed. 
In our own army, we use for rapid ad- 
vances a boat assembled on the spot by 
stretching heavy canvas over suitable 
frames prepared for the purpose: but 














A COMPANY OF ROYAL ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTING A HASTY BRIDGE ACROSS A CANAL LOCK, IN ENGLAND, 
AND TESTING ITS STRENGTH. 


tenant Colonel Templer, an officer who 
seems to be the mechanical genius of 
the British army, has constructed a 
powerful steam plow, which has been 
successfully tried at Aldershot, and of 
which an engraving appears on page 
187. It was reported, at the beginning 
of hostilities in South Africa, that sev- 
eral of these machines were to be sent 
into the field; but if they have been used 
there, the fact has not been mentioned 
in the current despatches from the seat 
of war. 

Of all the engineering operations of a 


the general features of the bridge equi- 
page have remained unchanged for many 


vears. And similarly of other methods 
of crossing streams: special devices exist 
for particular cases, but, after all, to 
cross a stream one must either. swim. 
ford, ferry, or bridge it. In respect of 
the transport of bridging material, how- 
ever, as well as of all other impedimenta, 
the traction engine will undoubtedly 
play an important part in the future. 
In communicating with the base of 
supplies, these engines, particularly if 
reasonably good roads exist, will prove 
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A PONTOON BRIDGE BUILT BY A COMPANY OF ROYAL 


a profitable substitute for wheeled ani- 
mal transport. 

From the foregoing hasty review of 
the more important applications of 
science to modern warfare, we may al- 
most conclude that we have reversed the 
Scriptural dictum, and beaten the plow- 
share into a sword. Yet though all the 
resources of invention are invoked for 
the destruction of the enemy, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the casualties of 
modern wars grow fewer and fewer. One 
reason for this is the fact that wars are > 
now of shorter duration, a result due al- 


GERMAN CAVALRY CROSSING THE 


ENGINEERS IN ENGLAND. 


It is 


most wholly to modern science. 
only when both sides are non military, : 
both unready, both unarmed and un- 
equipped, as in the case of the United 


RHINE ON A PONTOON BRIDGE. 
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AN ENGLISH MILITARY TRACTION ENGINE, DESIGNED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL TEMPLER, AND USED IN 
SOUTH AFRICA FOR MOVING ARMY SUPPLIES. 


States and the Confederacy in 1861, 
that it can be safely predicted that a 
costly “ butcher’s bill” will have to be 
paid. 

It is not denied that when armies meet 
in battle the mortality within a given 
time may be greater today than it was 


thirty years ago, but the soldiers’ ex- 
posure to the enemy’s fire exhibits a 
tendency to decrease more rapidly than 
the rate of mortality to increase. Hence 
the sum total of casualties in the future 
will probably be less than it has been in 
the past. 





ON READING DANTE’S “INFERNO.” 


I Too have been through hell, O Florentine ; 
Seest thou not by my visage it is so? 
Bears it not still the impress of the woe, . 


The sin, the suffering, 


that mine eyes have seen? 


Could any walk with countenance serene, 
That once the anguish of such sight did know— 
That through such paths in retrospect might go? 


Canst thou not read it 


in my altered mien? 


The voice of humankind throughout the years 
Robs feast and dance and carnival of mirth, 


And blurs for me 
I catch in laughter the 


the sunshine of the day. 
sad sound of tears 


So that of me, as once of thee on earth, 
“Lo, who hath been in hell,” the people say. 
Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 
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TITLED SOLDIERS. 

The British military system, as was 
very well set forth in an article pub- 
lished in Munsry’s MAGAZINE for 
March, puts the command of England’s 
armies in the hands of the titled and the 
well born. It is a familiar accusation 
against her officers that they are more 
devoted to sport than to the study of 
their profession; that they may be fine, 
brave fellows, but that they are seldom 
the most accomplished acide, 

The South African war has certainly 
shown that the English aristocracy is 
ready to fight at the drop of the hat. 
About fifty peers have actually gone to 
the front, besides others who have of- 
fered their services, but for whom no 
place could be found. Very few of 
these—not more than six or seven—be- 
long to the regular army; nearly all have 


MISS RUTH UNDERHILL, OF THE NASSAU COUNTRY 


CLUB, HOLDER OF THE WOMEN’S GOLF CHAM- 
PIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From a Photogpaph. 
4M 


come forward as volunteers with the 


yeomanry. Among them are three 
dukes—Marlborough, Roxburghe, and 
Westminster. Nearly all the other 
dukes are disqualified by age. The 


Duke of Manchester, who is twenty 
three, is understood to be in delicate 
health; the Duke of Norfolk, who is 
fifty two, volunteered, but was not ac- 
cepted. 

Besides the peers, four princes of the 
royal connection are serving in Africa, 
and a countless host of “ younger 
sons.” Lord Salisbury has two sons at 
the front; the Duke of Portland has 
three brothers. Among the commoners 
who volunteered is Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, whose hereditary sobriquet of 

the king of North Wales ” is prouder 
and more ancient than most peerages ; 
besides some of the richest men in Eng- 
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CALEB F. FOX, OF THE HUNTINGDON VALLEY 

COUNTRY CLUB, “RUNNER UP” FOR THE 
WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Phillips, Philadelphia, 


from a photegraph by 
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PROFESSOR BERNARD MOSES, OF CALIFORNIA. JUDGE W. H. TAFT, OF OHIO. 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. From a photograph by Somers, Cincinnati. 





GENERAL LUKE E. WRIGHT, OF TENNESSEE. JUDGE H. C. IDE, OF VERMONT. 
From a photograph. From a photograph by Chase, Boston. 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION TO ESTABLISH CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The fifth member of the commission is Professor Worcester, whose portrait appeared in MunsEy’s for January last. 
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JAMES E. KELLY, THE NEW YORK SCULPTOR, MODELING A PORTRAIT BUST OF ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
From a photograph by Bennett, New York. 


land, like Mr. Harry McCalmont. The 
general readiness to serve was shown 
by the fact that when it was proposed 
to raise a special squadron of yeomanry 
cavalry—the Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
—whose members should provide their 
own equipment—which cost six hundred 
dollars per man—defray their passage 
out, and give all their pay to a charitable 
fund, there was no difficulty in filling 
the ranks. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARIES, 

Visitors to the White House desirous 
of meeting the President, or of attend- 
ing to any business within the jurisdic- 
tion of the executive department, will 
find it necessary to see, first, the occu- 
pant of the second secretary’s office, 
George Bruce Cortelyou. The office is 
dingy enough, and totally inadequate 
to its tenant’s needs, but the private sec- 
retary is courteous, painstaking, and a 
master of his responsible work. 

It is only since July, 1898, that the 
President’s staff has included. more 
than one private secretary. 


On that 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN H. J. MCGRATH, FOURTH CAV- 
ALRY, ONE OF THE HEROES AND VICTIMS OF 
THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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date Congress, rec- 
ognizing the neces- 
sity for increased 
facilities in the 
despatching of the 
vastly augmented 
volume of business 
incident to the war 
with Spain, created 
an assistant secre- 
taryship, and the 
appointment was 
given to Mr. Cor- 
telvou, then the 
chief executive 
clerk of the White 
House. 

T he appoint- 
ment was in the 
nature of a well 
deserved promo- 
tion, as Mr. Cor- 
telyou had served 
the government 
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GEORGE B. CORTELYOU, ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO 
THE PRESIDENT. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


PRESIDENTS PRIVATE OFFICE. 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington. 


in various capaci- 
ties during eight 
years. The expe- 
rience thus ac- 
quired was of great 
value to the new 
secretary, enabling 
him to facilitate 
the movement of 
the vast  covrre- 
spondence and the 
many details daily 
requiring atten- 
tion. The extent 
of the correspond- 
ence can be judged 
when it is known 
that fully half a 
million communi- 
cations arereceived 
each year. 

In addition to 
this work, Mr. Cor- 
telyou, together 


MCKINLEY AND JOHN ADDISON PORTER, SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT, AT WORK -IN THE 
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DRUMMER JOHNNY DUNN, OF THE DUBLIN FUSILIERS, 
A YOUTHFUL SOUTH AFRICAN HERO WHO HAS 
BEEN PRESENTED TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


LORD STRATHCONA, WHO HAS EQUIPPED A REGIMENT 
OF CANADIAN ROUGH RIDERS—STRATHCONA’S 
HORSE—FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 
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with Secretary Porter, acts as the Presi- 
dent’s confidential clerk, taking down at 
his dictation addresses, messages, and 
other state papers. He also has charge 
of Mrs. Mckinley’s correspondence and 
the management of her receptions. Mr. 
Cortelyou was born in New York in 
1862, and is a graduate of the George- 
town University Law School. 














MAJOR GENERAL’ E. T. H. HUTTON, COMMANDER OF 
THE CANADIAN MILITIA, RECENTLY ORDERED 
TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


From a photograph by Topley, Ottawa. 
A sketch and portrait of Mr. Porter, 


secretary to the President, appeared in 
Munsey’s for February, 1898. 


JOHNNY DUNN AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Master Johnny Dunn, whose portrait 
appears on this page, is probably the 
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: CUSHMAN K. DAVIS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM CORNELIUS N. BLISS, OF NEW YORK, FORMERLY 
4 MINNESOTA. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


From a copyrighted photograph by George Grantham Bain. 






Froma copyrighted photograph by George Grantham Bain. 














EDWARD SCOFIELD, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN. 


From a photograph by Stein, Milwaukee. 





STEPHEN B. ELKINS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA. 









From a photograph by Stalee, Washington. 


FOUR MEN FROM WHOM THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION MAY CHOOSE ITS CAN- 
DIDATE FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 
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youngest military hero of the South 
African war. His regiment, the Dublin 
Fusiliers, was the leading battalion of 
Hart’s brigade in the first disastrous at- 
tack upon the Boers’ formidable lines 


MAGAZINE. 


with the foremost men through the wire 
entanglements on the further bank, all 
the time under a simply murderous fire. 
Soon a piece of shrapnel wounded him 
severely in the chest and arm, and he 









































COLONEL THE EARL 
BULLER’S ARMY IN NATAL. 


OF DUNDONALD, SECOND LIFE GUARDS, COMMANDING 
LORD DUNDONALD, WHO IS A GRANDSON OF THE FAMOUS ADMIRAL 
COCHRANE, LED THE RELIEF FORCE INTO LADYSMITH ON FEBRUARY 28. 


THE CAVALRY BRIGADE OF 


From a photograph by Faulkner, London. 


at Colenso. Reaching the Tugela— 
there was supposed to be a ford, but the 
invaders had deepened the stream with 
a dam—he swam across, and though 
told to go back, he struggled forward 


fell, dropping his bugle, and was carried 
to the rear. 

Drummer Dunn—that is his correct 
title, though his weapon is a bugle—is 
fifteen years old, and has been a “ sol- 




















dier of the queen” for a year. Each 
British infantry company has two 
drummer boys, who are generally the 
sons of non commissioned officers, and 
who develop, as a rule, into the best sol- 
diers in the army, gaining a consider- 
able proportion of the small number of 
commissions given to men from the 
ranks. Dunn’s father is a sergeant in 
the militia battalion of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, and the two met at Ports- 
mouth when Johnny was invalided 
home and Sergeant Dunn was about to 
embark for South Africa. Drummer 
Dunn will receive a medal, and he had 
the still prouder distinction of meeting 
Queen Victoria, who, when his wound 
was healed, sent for him to Osborne, and 
gave him a silver mounted bugle to re- 
place the one he lost on the battle field 
at Colenso. 





SOME BRAVE DRUMMER BOYS. 

Drummer Dunn’s bravery recalls 
those two “open and flagrant muti- 
neers,” Jakin and Lew, in Kipling’s 
story of “'The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft,” who tried to rally their demoral- 
ized regiment and paid for their daring 
with their lives. But there was one Brit- 
ish drummer boy, in real life, who won 
the Victoria Cross and a niche in the 
history of India. 

There is no more impressive memento 
of the terrible days of the Indian 
Mutiny than the battered Cashmere 
Gate of Delhi, still presefved as it was 
left after the storming of the old Mogul 
capital’s fortifications on the 14th of 
September, 1857. At daybreak that 
morning six men—or, rather, five men 
and a boy—who had volunteered for the 
desperate task, dashed at the gate to 
clear a way for the attack by blowing it 
up. There were two lieutenants and 
_ three sergeants, with powder bags and 
fuses, and a bugler to signal that the 
path was clear. Two of the men were 
shot dead and one was mortally wound- 
ed, but they did their work, and Drum- 
mer Hawthorn sounded the advance— 
“once, twice, thrice, carefully, lest the 
din from the breaches should drown it,” 
as Flora Annie Steel says in telling the 
true story. The lad—with one other of 
the six heroes—lived to wear the Vic- 
toria Cross, and his name is inscribed 
5M 
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on the marble memorial tablet placed in 
the shattered archway. 





DR. COLLYER ON LABOR LAWS. 

There are those who sneer at reforms 
effected by compulsory legislation, hold- 
ing that the community should be left to 
work out its own salvation. Such laws, 
for instance, as those that limit hours of 
labor are often denounced as interfering 
with man’s sacred freedom of contract 
and curtailing that foundation stone of 
civilized society, the liberty of the in- 
dividual. But the most ingenious eco- 
nomic argument against the state regu- 
lation of labor falls to the ground before 
one such plea as that drawn by the Rey. 
Robert Collyer, the well known Uni- 
tarian preacher, from the vivid mem- 
ories of his own boyhood. 

“T went to work in a linen factory,” 
says Dr. Collyer, “before I was eight 
years old. We began work at six in the 
morning and quit at eight in the even- 
ing, with two hours’ rest during the day, 
and on Saturday we stopped at six, so 
that we worked sixty nine hours in the 
week. In 1833 the first factory act was 
passed ”—this was in England, where 
Dr. Collyer’searly life was passed. “This 
act restricted the hours for children be- 
tween eight and thirteen years old to six 
and a half hours each day, and called for 
schools where we should go for certain 
hours every day except Saturday. The 
joy of my release cannot be told. I was 
as them that dream. I had time not only, 
for school, but for rambles on the moors 
and by the bonnie brown river.” 





A paragraph in the January number 
of Munsry’s told Professor Worcester’s 
story of “ the bravest deed he ever saw,” 
and added that the only reward that fell 
to the hero of the exploit was a line in 
the Manila despatches, a few days later, 
reporting his death from wounds re- 
ceived in action. 

Captain McGrath, of whom we pub- 
lish a portrait on page 195, had served 
for more than twenty years in the army, 
and was an American officer of the finest 
type. It is often the lot of the best and 
bravest soldier, as it was his, to do gal- 
lant and devoted service without win- 
ning any official mention or public 
recognition. 
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A Love Story of Old Madrid. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Don JoHN of Austria, the half brother of King Philip of Spain, loves Dolores de Mendoza, and the girl 
returns his love, but her father is determined to keep them apart, fearing that, should he permit them to 
marry, reasons of state might compel Don John to renounce his bride. Dolores refuses to obey her father 
when he orders her not to see or communicate with her princely lover, whereupon the fiery old don announces 
his determination to have her immured within the convent of Las Huelgas on the morrow. When old 
Mendoza goes out he locks the girl in her apartments, and with her her sister Inez, who is blind. 





III. 


OLORES stood leaning against the 
back of the chair, neither hearing 
nor seeing her sister, conscious only that 
Don John was in danger and that she 
could not warn him to be on his guard. 
She had not believed herself when she 
had told her father that he would not 
dare to lift his hand against the king’s 
half brother. She had said the words 
to give herself courage, and perhaps in 
a rush of certainty that the man she 
loved was a match for other men, hand 
to hand, and something more. It was 
different now. Little as she yet knew 
of human nature, she guessed without 
reasoning that a man who has been 
angry, who has wavered and given way 
to what he believes to be weakness, and 
whose anger has then burst out again, 
is much more dangerous than before, 
because his wrath is no longer roused 
against another only, but also against 
himself. More follies and crimes have 
been committed in that second tide of 
passion than under a first impulse. 
Even if Mendoza had not fully meant 
what he had said the first time, he had 
meant it all, and more, when he had 
last spoken. Once more the vision of 
fear rose before Dolores’ eyes, nobler 
now, because it was fear for another 
and not for herself, but therefore also 
harder to conquer. 
Inez had ceased from sobbing now, 
and was sitting quietly in her accus- 
tomed seat, in that attitude of concen- 


‘trated expectancy of sounds which is so 
natural to the blind that one can almost 
recognize blindness by the position of 
the head and body without seeing the 
face. The blind rarely lean back in a 
chair; more often the body is quite up- 
right, or bent a little forward. The face 
is slightly turned up when there is total 
silence, often turned down when a 
sound is already heard distinctly; the 
knees are hardly ever crossed, the hands 
are seldom folded together, but are gen- 
erally spread out, as if ready to help the 
hearing by the sense of touch; the lips 
are slightly parted, for the blind know 
that they hear by the mouth as well as 
with their ears. The expression of the 
face is one of expectation and extreme 
attention; still, not placid; calm, but 
the very contrary of indifferent. It was 
thus that Inez sat, as she often sat for 
hours, listening, always and forever lis- 
tening, to the speech of things and of 
nature as well as for human words. 
And in listening, she thought and rea- 
soned patiently and continually, so that 
the slightest sounds had often long and 
accurate meanings for her. The deaf 
reason little or ill, and are very sus- 
picious; the blind, on the contrary, are 
keen, thoughtful, and ingenious, and 
are distrustful of themselves rather 
than of others. Inez sat quite still, lis- 
tening, thinking, and planning a means 
of helping her sister. 

But Dolores stood motionless as if 
she were paralyzed, watching the pic- 
ture that she could not chase away. For 


* Copyright, 1900, by F. Marion Crawford—This story began in the April number of Munsev’s MAGAZINE. 


















she saw the familiar figure of the man 
she loved coming down the gloomy cor- 
ridor, alone and unarmed, past the deep 
embrasures through which the moon- 
light streamed, straight towards the oak 
door at the end; and then, from one of 
the windows, another figure stood out, 
sword in hand, a gaunt man with a gray 
beard, and there were a few words and 
an uncertain quick confounding of shad- 
ows, with a ray of cold light darting 
hither and thither, then a fall, and then 
stillness. As soon as it was over, it began 
again, with little change, save that it 
grew more distinct, till she could see 
Don John’s white face in the moonlight 
as he lay dead on the pavement of the 
corridor. 

It became intolerable at last, and she 
slowly raised one hand and covered her 
eyes to shut out the sight. 

“Listen,” said Inez, as Dolores 
stirred. “I have been thinking. You 
must see him tonight, even if you are 
not alone with him. There is only one 
way to do that: you must dress your- 
self for the court and go down to the 
great hall with the others and speak to 
him—then you can decide how to meet 
tomorrow.” 

“ Inez—I have not told you the rest! 
Tomorrow I am to be sent to Las Huel- 
gas, and kept there like a prisoner.” 
Inez uttered a low cry of pain. 

“To a convent!” It seemed like 
death. 

Dolores began to tell her all Mendoza 
had said, but Inez soon interrupted her. 
a was a dark flush in the blind girl’s 

ace. 

“ And he would have you believe that 
he loves you!” she cried indignantly. 
“He has always been hard and cruel 
and unkind; he has never forgiven me 
for being blind—he will never forgive 
you for being young! The king! The 
king before everything and every one— 
before himself, yes, that is well, but be- 
fore his children, his soul, his heart— 
he has no heart! What am I say- 


ing——” She stopped short. 

“‘And yet, in his strange way, he 
loves us both,” said Dolores. “ TI cannot 
understand it, but I saw his face when 
there were tears in his eyes, and I heard 
his voice. He would give his life for 
us.” 
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“* And our lives and hearts and hopes, 
to feed his conscience and to save his 
own soul! ” 

Inez was trembling with anger, lean- 
ing far forward, her face flushed, one 
slight hand clenched, the other clench- 
ing it hard. Dolores was silent. It was 
not the first time that Inez had spoken 
in this way, for the blind girl could be 
suddenly and violently angry for a good 
cause. But now her tone changed. 

“T will save you,” she said suddenly, 
“but there is no time to be lost. He 
will not come back to our rooms now, 
and he knows well enough that Don 
John cannot come here at this hour, so 
that he is not waiting for him. We 
have this part of the place to ourselves, 
and the outer door only is bolted now. 
It will take you an hour to dress—say 
three quarters of an hour. As soon as 
you get out, you must go quickly round 
the palace to the Duchess Alvarez. Our 
father will not go there, and you can 
go down with her, as usual—but tell 
her nothing. Our father will be there, 
and he will see you, but he will not care 
to make an open scandal in the court. 
Don John will come and speak to you; 
you must stay beside the duchess, of 
course—but you can manage to ex- 
change a few words.” 

Dolores listened intently, and her face 
brightened a little as Inez went on, only 
to grow sad and hopeless again a mo- 
ment later. It was all an impossible 
dream. 

“That would be possible if I could 
once get beyond the door of the hall,” 
she said despondently. “It is of no 
use, dear! The door is bolted.” 

“They will open it for me. Old 
Eudaldo is always within hearing, and 
he will do anything for me. Besides, I 
shall seem to have been shut in by mis- 
take, do you see? I shall say that I 
am hungry, thirsty, that I am cold, that 
in locking you in our father locked me 
in, too, because I was asleep. Then 
Eudaldo will open the door for me. I 
shall say that I am going to the 
Duchess’.” 

“ Yes—but then?” 

“You will cover yourself entirely 
with my black cloak and draw it over 
your head and face. We are of the same 
height—you only need to walk as I do— 
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as if you were blind—across the hall 
to the left. Eudaldo will open the outer 
door for you. You will just nod to 
thank him, without speaking, and when 
you are outside touch the wall of the 
corridor with your left hand, and keep 
close to it. I always do, for fear of run- 
ning against some one. If you meet any 
of the women, they will take you for me. 
There is never much light in the cor- 
ridor, is there? There is one oil lamp 
half way down, I know, for I always 
smell it when I pass in the evening.” 

“ Yes, it is almost dark there—it is a 
little lamp. Do you really think this is 
possible? ” 

“Tt is possible, not sure. If you hear 
footsteps in the corridor beyond the 
corner, you will have time to slip into 
one of the embrasures. But our father 
will not come now. He knows that Don 
John is in his own apartments with 
many people. And besides, it is to be a 
great festival tonight, and all the court 
people and officers and the archbishop 
and all the rest who do not live in the 
palace will come from the city, so that 
our father will have to command the 
troops and give orders for the guards to 
march out, and a thousand things will 
take. his time. Don John cannot pos- 
sibly come here till after the royal sup- 
per, and if our father can come away at 
all, it will be at the same time. That is 
the danger.” 

Dolores shivered and saw the vision 
in the corridor again. 

“But if you are seen talking with 
Don John before supper, no one will 
suppose that in order to meet him you 
would risk coming back here, where you 
are sure to be caught and locked up 
again. Do you see?” 

“Tt all depends upon whether I can 
get out,” answered Dolores, but there 
was more hope in her tone. “ How am 
I to dress without a maid?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“Trust me,” said Inez, with a laugh. 
“My hands are better than a serving 
woman’s eyes. You shall look as you 
never looked before. I know every lock 
of your hair, and just how it should be 
turned and curled and fastened in place 
so that it cannot possibly get loose. 
Come, we are wasting time. Take off 
your slippers, as I have done, so that 


no one shall hear us walking through 
the hall. to your room, and bring the 
candles with you if you choose—yes, 
you need them to pick out the colors you 
like.” 

“Tf you think it will be safer in the 
dark, it does not matter,” said Dolores. 
“T know where everything is.” 

“It would be safer,” answered Inez 
thoughtfully. “It is just possible that 
he might be in the court and might see 
the light in your window, whereas if 
it burns here steadily, he will suspect 
nothing. We will bolt the door of this 
room, as I found it. If by any possibil- 
ity he comes back, he will think you are 
still here, and will probably not come 
in.” 

“Pray Heaven he may not!” ex- 
claimed Dolores, and she began to go 
towards the door. 

Inez was there before her, opening it 
very cautiously. 

“ My hands are lighter than yvurs,” 
she whispered. 

They both passed out, and Inez 
slipped the bolt back into its place with 
infinite precaution. 

“Ts there light here?” she asked 
under her breath. 

“There is a very small lamp on the 
table. I can just see my door.” 

“Put it out as we pass,” whispered 
Inez. “I will lead you if you cannot 
find your way.” 

They moved cautiously forward, and 
when they reached the table Dolores 
bent down to the small wick and blew 
out the flame. Then she felt her sis- 
ter’s hand taking hers and leading her 
quickly to the other door. The blind 
girl was absolutely noiseless in her 
movements, and Dolores had -the 
strange impression that she was being 
led by a spirit through the darkness. 
Inez stopped a moment, and then went 
slowly on; they had entered the room, 
though Dolores had not heard the door 
move, nor did she hear it closed behind 
her again. Her own room was perfectly 
dark, for the heavy curtain that cov- 
ered the window was drawn; she made 
a step alone, and cautiously, and struck 
her knee against a chair. 

“Do not move,” whispered Inez. 
“You will make a noise. I can dress 
you where you stand, or if you want to 




















find anything, I will lead you to the 
place where it is. Remember that it is 
always day for me.” 

Dolores obeyed, and stood still, hold- 
ing her breath a little in her intense ex- 
citement. It seemed impossible that 
Inez could do all she promised without 
making a mistake, and Dolores would 
not have been a woman had she not been 
visited just then by visions of ridicule. 
Without light she was utterly helpless 
to do anything for herself, and she had 
never before then fully realized the 
enormous misfortune with which her 
sister had to contend. She had not 
guessed, either, what energy and quick- 
ness of thought Inez possessed, and the 
sensation of being advised, guided, and 
helped by one she had always herself 
helped and protected was new. 

They spoke in quick whispers of what 
she was to wear and of how her hair 
was to be dressed, and Inez found what 
was wanted without noise, and almost as 
quickly as Dolores could have done in 
broad daylight, and placed a chair for 
her, making her sit down in it, and be- 
gan to arrange her hair quickly and 
skilfully. Dolores felt the spirit-like 
hands touching her lightly and deftly in 
the dark—they were very slight and 
soft, and did not offend her with a rough 
movement or a wrong turn, as her 
maid’s sometimes did. She felt her 
golden hair undone, and swiftly drawn 
out and smoothed without catching or 
tangling, or hurting her at all, in a way 
no woman had ever combed it, and the 
invisible hands gently divided it, and 
turned it upon her head, slipping the 
hairpins into the right places as if by 
magic, so that they were firm at the first 
trial, and there was a faint sound of 
little pearls tapping each other, and 
Dolores felt the small string laid upon 
her hair and fastened in its place—the 
only ornament a young girl could wear 
for a head dress—and presently it was 
finished, and Inez gave a sigh of satis- 
faction at her work, and lightly felt her 
sister’s head here and there to be sure 
that all was right. It felt as if soft lit- 
tle birds were just touching the hair 
with the tips of their wings as they 
fluttered round it. Dolores had no lon- 
ger any fear of looking ill dressed in the 
blaze of light she was to face before 
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long. The dressing of her hair was the 
most troublesome part, she knew, and 
though she could not have done it her- 
self, she had felt that every touch and 
turn had been perfectly skilful. 

“What a wonderful creature you 
are!” she whispered, as Inez bade her 
stand up. 

* You have beautiful hair,” answered 
the blind girl, “and you are beautiful 
in other ways, but tonight you must be 
the most beautiful of all the court, for 
his sake—so that every woman may 
envy you, and every man envy him, 
when they see you talking together. 


And now we must be quick, for it has 


taken a long time, and I hear the sol- 
diers marching out again to form in 
the square. ‘That is always just an 
hour and a half before the king goes 
into the hall. Here—this is the front 
of the skirt.” 

“ No—it is the back!” 

Inez laughed softly, a whispering 
laugh that her sister could scarcely 
hear. 

“Tt is the front,” she said. “ You 
can trust me in the dark. Put your 
arms down, and let me slip it over your 
head so as not to touch your hair. No 
—hold your arms down! ” 

Dolores had instinctively lifted her 
hands to protect her head dress. Then 
all went quickly, the silence only broken 
by an occasional whispered word and 
by the rustle of silk, the long soft sound 
of the lacing as Inez drew it through 
the eyelets of the bodice, the light tap- 
ping of her hands upon the folds and 
gatherings of the skirt and on the 
puffed velvet on the shoulders and 
elbows. 

“You must be beautiful, perfectly 
beautiful, tonight,” Inez repeated more 
than once. 

She herself did not understand why 
she said it, unless it were that Dolores’ 
beauty was for Don John of Austria, 
and that nothing in the whole world 
could be too perfect for him, for the 
hero of her thoughts, the sun of her 
blindness, the immeasurably far re- 
moved deity of her heart. She did not 
know that it was not for her sister’s 
sake, but for his, that she had planned 
the escape and was taking such infinite 
pains that Dolores might look her best. 
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Yet she felt a deep and delicious delight 
* in what she did, like nothing she had 
ever felt before, for it was the first time 
in her life that she had been able to do 
something that could give him pleasure; 
and, behind that, there was the belief 
that he was in danger, that she could 
no longer go to him nor warn him now, 
and that only Dolores herself could hin- 
der him from coming unexpectedly 
against old Mendoza, sword in hand, in 
the corridor. 

“And now my cloak over every- 
thing,” she said. “ Wait here, for I 
must get it, and do not move.” 

Dolores hardly knew whether Inez 
left the room or not, so noiselessly did 
the girl move. Then she felt the cloak 
laid upon her shoulders and drawn close 
round her to hide her dress, for skirts 
were short in those days and easily hid- 
den. Inez laid a soft silk handkerchief 
upon her sister’s hair, lest it should be 
disarranged by the hood, which she 


lightly drew over all, assuring herself 
that it would sufficiently hide her face. 
“ Now come with me,” she whispered. 


“T will lead you to the door that is 
bolted and place you just where it will 
open. Then I will call Eudaldo and 
speak to him, and beg him to let me 
out. If he does, bend your head and 
try to walk as I do. I shall be on one 
side of the door, and as the room is 
dark, he cannot possibly see me. While 
he is opening the outer door for you, I 
will slip back into my own room. Do 
you understand? And remember to 
hide in an embrasure if you hear a man’s 
footsteps. Are you quite sure you un- 
derstand ? ” 

“Yes; it will be easy if Eudaldo 
opens. And I thank you, dear; I wish I 
knew how to thank you as I ought! It 
may have saved his life——” 

“ And yours, too, perhaps,” answered 
Inez, beginning to lead her away. “ You 
wauld die in the convent, and you must 
not come back—you must never come 
back to us here—never till you are mar- 
ried. Good ty, Dolores—dear sister! 
I have done nothing, and you have done 
everything for me all your life. Good 
by—one kiss—then we must go, for it 
is late.” 

With her soft hands she drew Do- 
lores’ head towards her, lifted the hood 
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a little, and kissed her tenderly. All at 
once there were tears on both their 
faces, and the arms of each clasped the 
other almost desperately. 

< rou must come to me, wherever I 

” Dolores said. 

me Yes, I will come, wherever you are. 
I promise it.” 

Then she disengaged herself quickly, 
and more than ever she seemed a spirit 
as she went before, leading her sister 
by the hand. They reached the door, 
and she made Dolores stand before the 
right hand panel, ready to slip out, and 
once more she touched the hood to be 
sure it hid the face. She listened a mo- 
ment. A harsh and regular sound 
came from a distance, resembling that 
made by a pit saw steadily grinding its 
way lengthwise through a log of soft 

ine wood, 

“ Kudaldo is asleep,” said Inez, and 
even at this moment she could hardly 
suppress a half hysterical laugh. “TI 
shall have to make a tremendous noise 
to wake him. The danger is that it may 
bring some one else—the women, the 
rest of the servants.” 

“ What shall we do?” asked Dolores 
in a distressed whisper. 

She had braced her nerves to act the 
part of her sister at the dangerous mo- 
ment, and her excitement made every 
instant of waiting seem ten times its 
length. Inez did not answer the ques- 
tion at once. Dolores repeated it still 
more anxiously. 

“T was trying to make up my mind,” 
said the other at last. “ You could pass 
EKudaldo wel! enough, I am sure, but it 
might be another matter if the hall were 
full of servants, as it is certain that our 
father has given a general order that 
you are not to be allowed to go out. We 
may wait an hour for the man to wake.” 

Dolores instinctively tried the door, 
but it was solidly fastened from the out- 
side. She felt hot and cold by turns 
as her anxiety grew more intolerable. 
Each minute made it more possible that 
she might meet her father somewhere 
outside. 

“We must decide something!” she 
whispered desperately. “We cannot 
wait here.” 

“ T do not know what to do,” answered 
Inez. “T have done all I can; I never 

















dreamed that Eudaldo would be asleep. 
At least, it is a sure sign that our father 
is not in the house.” 

“But he may come at any moment! 
We must, we must, do something at 
once! ” 

“T will knock softly,” said Inez. 
“ Any one who hears it will suppose it 
is a knock at the hall door. If he does 
not open, some one will go and wake 
him up, and then go away again so as 
not to be seen.” 

She elenched her small hand and 
knocked three times. Such a sound 
could make not the slightest impression 
upon Eudaldo’s sound sleep, but her 
reasoning was good, as well as ingenious. 
After waiting a few moments, she 
knocked again, more loudly. Dolores 
held her breath in the silence that fol- 
lowed. Presently a door was opened 
and a woman’s voice was heard, low 
but sharp. 

“ Kudaldo, Eudaldo! Some one is 
knocking at the front door! ” 

The woman probably shook the old 
man to rouse him, for his voice came 
next, growling and angry. 

“Witch! Hag! Mother of malefac- 
tors! Let me alone—I am asleep. Are 
you trying to tear my sleeve off with 
your greasy claws? Nobody is knock- 
ing; you probably hear the wine‘thump- 
ing in your ears! ” 

The woman, who was the drudge and 
had been cleaning the kitchen, was 
probably used to Eudaldo’s manner of 
expressing himself, for she only 
laughed. 

“ Wine makes men sleep, but it does 
not knock at doors,” she answered. 
“Some one has knocked twice. You 
had better go and open the door.” 

A shuffling sound and a deep yawn 
announced that Eudaldo was getting 
out of his chair. The two girls heard 
him moving towards the outer entrance. 
Then they heard the woman go away, 
shutting the other door behind her, as 
soon as she was sure that Eudaldo was 
really awake. Then Inez called him 
softly. 

“Eudaldo! Here—it was I that 
knocked—you must let me out, please 
—come nearer.” 

“Dofia Inez?” asked the old man, 
standing still. - 
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“ Hush!” answered the girl. “ Come 
nearer.” She waited, listening, while 
he approached. “ Listen to me,” she 
continued. “The general has locked 
me in by mistake. He did not know I 
was here when he bolted the door. And 
I am hungry and thirsty and very cold, 
EKudaldo—and you must let me out, and 
I will run to the Duchess Alvarez and 
stay with her little girl. Indeed, Eu- 
daldo, the general did not mean to lock 
me in, too.” 

“He said nothing about your lady- 
ship to me,’ answered the servant 
doubtfully. “ But I do not know 
he hesitated. 

“Please, please, Eudaldo,” pleaded 
Inez. “I am so cold and lonely 
here——” 

“But Dojia Dolores is there, too,” 
observed Eudaldo. 

Dolores held her breath and steadied 
herself against the panel. 

“He shut her into the inner sitting 
room. How could I dare to open the 
door! You may go: ‘in and knoeck—she 
will not answer you.’ 

“Ts your ladyship sure that Devin 
Dolores is within? ” asked EKudaldo, in a 
more yielding tone. 

“ Absolutely, perfectly sure!” an- 
swered Inez, with perfect truth. “Oh, 
do please let me out.” 

Slowly the old man drew the bolt, 
while Dolores’ heart stood still, and she 
prepared herself for the danger; for she 
knew well enough that the faithful old 
servant feared his master much more 
than he feared the devil and all evil spir- 
its, and would prevent her from passing, 
even with force, if he recognized her. 

“ Thank you, Eudaldo—thank you! ” 
cried Inez, as the latch turned. “ And 
open the front door for me, please,” she 
said, putting her lips just where the 
panel was opening. 

Then she drew back into the dark- 
ness. The door was wide open now, and 
Kudaldo was already shuffling towards 
the entrance. Dolores went forward, 
bending her head, and trying to affect 
her sister’s step. No distance had ever 
seemed so long to her as that which sep- 
arated her from the hall door, which 
Eudaldo was already opening for her. 
But she dared not hasten her step, for 
thoygh Inez moved with perfect cer- 
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tainty in the house, she always walked 
with a certain deliberate caution, and 
often stopped to listen, while crossing a 
room. The blind girl was listening 
now, with all her marvelous hearing, 
to be sure that all went well till Do- 
lores should be outside. She knew ex- 
actly how many steps there were from 
where she stood to the entrance, for she 
had often counted them. 

Dolores must have been not more 
than three yards from the door when 
Inez started involuntarily, for she 
heard a sound from without, far off— 
so far that Dolores could not possibly 
have heard it yet, but unmistakable to 
the blind girl’s keener ear. She listened 
intently—there were Dolores’ last four 
steps to the open doorway, and there 
were others from beyond, still very far 
away in the vaulted corridors, but com- 
ing nearer. To call her sister back 
would have made all further attempt at 
escape hopeless—to let her go on seemed 
almost equally fatal. Inez could have 
shrieked aloud. But Dolores had al- 
ready gone out, and a moment later the 
heavy door swung back to its place, and 
it was too late to call her. 

Like an immaterial spirit, Inez 
slipped away from the place where she 
stood and went back to Dolores’ room, 
knowing that Eudaldo would very prob- 
ably go and knock where he supposed 
her sister to be a prisoner, before slip- 
ping the outer bolt again. And so he 
did, muttering an imprecation upon the 
little lamp that had gone out and left 
the small hall in darkness. Then he 
knocked, and spoke through the door, 
offering to bring her food or fire, and 
repeating his words many times, in a 
supplicating tone, for he was devoted to 
both the sisters, though terror of old 
Mendoza was the dominating element 
in his existence. 

At last he shook his head and turned 
despondently to light the little lamp 
again; and when he had done that he 
went away and bolted the door after 
him, convinced that Inez had gone out 
and that Dolores had stayed behind in 
the last room. 

When she had heard him go away the 
last time, the blind girl threw herself 
upon Dolores’ bed and buried her face 
in the down cushion, sobbing bitterly in 
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her utter loneliness; weeping, too, for 
something she did not understand, but 
which she felt the more painfully be- 
cause she could not understand it, some- 
thing that was at once like a burning 
fire and an unspeakable emptiness cray- 
ing to be filled, something that longed 
and feared, and feared longing; some- 
thing that was a strong bodily pain, but 
which she somehow knew might have 
been the source of all earthly delight 
—an element detached from thought 
and yet holding it, above the body and 
yet binding it, touching the soul and 
growing upon it, but filling the soul it- 
self with fear and unquietness, and mak- 
ing her heart cry.out within her as if it 
were not hers and were pleading:to be 
free. So, as she could not understand 
that this was love, which, as she had 
heard said, made women and men most 
happy, like gods and goddesses, above 
their kind, she lay alone in the darkness 
that was always as day to her, and wept 
her heart out in scalding tears. 

In the corridor outside, Dolores made 
a few steps, remembering to put out her 
left hand to touch the wall, as Inez had 
told her to do; and then she heard what 
had reached her sister’s ears much 
sooner. She stood still an instant, 
strained her eyes to see in the dim light 
of the*single lamp, saw nothing, and 
heard the sound coming nearer. Then 
she quickly crossed the corridor to the 
nearest embrasure to hide herself. To 
her horror she realized that the light of 
the full moon was streaming in as bright 
as day, and that she could not be hid. 
Inez knew nothing of moonlight. 

She pressed herself to the wall, on 
the side away from her own door, mak- 
ing herself as small as she could, for 
it was possible that whoever came by 
might pass without turning his head. 
Nervous and exhausted by all she had 
felt and been made to feel since the 
afternoon, she held her breath and 
waited. 

The regular tread of a man booted 
and spurred came relentlessly towards 
her, without haste and without pause. 
No one who wore spurs but her father 
ever came that way. She listened 
breathlessly to the hollow echoes, and 
turned her eyes along the wall of the 
embrasure. In a moment she must see 




















his gaunt figure, and the moonlight 
would be white on his short gray beard. 
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Dotores knew that there was no time 
to reflect as to what she should do, if 
her father found her hiding in the em- 
brasure, and yet in those short seconds 
a hundred possibilities flashed through 
her disturbed thoughts. She might slip 
past him and run for her life down the 
corridor, or she might draw her hood 
over her face and try to pretend that 
she was some one else—but he would 
recognize the hood itself as belonging to 
Inez—or she might turn and lean upon 
the window sill, indifferently, as if she 
had a right to be there, and he might 
take her for some lady of the court, and 
pass on. And yet she could not decide 
which to attempt, and stood still, press- 
ing herself against the wall of the em- 
brasure, and quite forgetful of the fact 
that the bright moonlight fell unhin- 
dered through all the other windows 
upon the pavement, whereas she cast a 
shadow from the one in which she was 
standing, and that any one coming along 
the corridor would notice it and stop to 
see who was there. 

There was something fateful and 
paralyzing in the regular footfall that 
was followed instantly by the short echo 
from the vault above. It was close at 
hand now; she was sure that at the very 
next instant she should see her father’s 
face, yet nothing came, except the 
sound, for that deceived her in the si- 
lence and seemed far nearer than it was. 
She had heard horrible ghost stories of 
the old Alcazar, and as a child she had 
been frightened by tales of evil things 
that haunted the corridors at night, of 
wraiths and goblins and Moorish wiz- 
ards who dwelt in secret vaults, where 
no one knew, and came out in the dark, 
when all was still, to wander in the 
moonlight, a terror to the living. The 
girl felt the thrill of unearthly fear at 
the roots of her hair, and trembled, and 
the sound seemed to be magnified till it 
reéchoed like thunder, though it was 
only the noise of an advancing footfall, 
with a little jingling of spurs. 

But at last there was no doubt. It 
was close to her, and she shut her eyes 
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involuntarily. She heard one step more 
on the stones, and then there was si- 
lence. She knew that her father had 
seen her, had stopped before her, and 
was looking at her. She knew how his 
rough brows were knitting themselves 
together, and that even in the pale 
moonlight his eyes were fierce and 
angry, and that his left hand was rest- 
ing on the hilt of his sword, the bony 
brown fingers tapping the basket ner- 
vously. An hour earlier, or little more, 
she had faced him as bravely as any 
man, but she could not face him now, 
and she dared not open her eyes. 

“* Madame, are you ill or in trouble? ” 
asked a young voice that was soft and 
deep. 

She opened her eyes with a sharp cry 
that was not of fear, and she threw back 
her hood with one hand as she looked. 

Don John of Austria was there, a 
step from her, the light full on his face, 
bareheaded, his cap in his hand, bending 
a little towards her, as one does towards 
a person one does not know, but who 
seems to be in distress and to need help. 
Against the whiteness without he could 
not see her face, nor could he recognize 
her muffled figure. 

“Can I not help you, madame? ” 
asked the kind voice again, very gravely. 

Then she put out her hands towards 
him and made a step, and as the hood 
fell quite back with the silk kerchief, he 
saw- her golden hair in the silver light. 
Slowly and in wonder, and still not quite 
believing, he moved to meet her move- 
ment, took her hands in his, drew her 
to him, turned her face gently, till he 
saw it well. Then he, too, uttered a lit- 
tle sound that was neither a word nor a 
syllable nor a cry—a sound that was 
half fierce with strong delight as his lips 
met hers, and his hands were suddenly 
at her wais: lifting her slowly to his 
own height, though he did not know it, 
pressing her closer and closer to him, 
as if that one kiss were the first and last 
that ever man gave woman. 

A minute passed, and yet neither he 
nor she could speak. She stood with 
her hands clasped round his neck, and 
her head resting on his breast just below 
the shoulder, as if she were saying ten- 
der words to the heart she heard beat- 
ing so loud through the soft black vel- 
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vet. She knew that it had never beaten 
in battle as it was beating now, and she 
loved it because it knew her and wel- 
comed her; but her own stood still, and 
now and then it fluttered wildly, like a 
strong young bird in a barred cage, and 
then was quite still again. Bending his 
face a little, he softly kissed her hair 
again and again, till at last the kisses 
formed themselves into. syllables and 
words, which she felt rather than heard. 

“God in heaven, how I love you— 
heart of my heart—life of my life— 
love of my soul! ” 

And again he repeated the same 
words, and many more like them, with 
little change, because at that moment he 
had neither thought nor care for any- 
thing else in the world, not for life nor 
death nor kingdom nor glory, in com- 
parison with the woman he loved. He 
could not hear her answers, for she 
spoke without words to his heart, hid- 
ing her face where she heard it throb- 
bing, while her lips pressed many kisses 
on the velvet. 

Then, as thought returned, and the 
first thought was for him, she drew back 
a little with a quick movement, and 
looked up to him with frightened and 
imploring eyes. 

“We must go!” she cried anxiously, 
in a very low voice. “ We cannot stay 
here. My father is very angry—he swore 
on his word of honor that he would kill 
you if you tried to see me tonight! ” 

Don John laughed gently, and his 
eyes brightened. Before she could 
speak again, he held her close once more, 
and his kisses were on her cheeks and 
her eyes, on her forehead and on her 
hair, and then again upon her lips, till 
they would have hurt her if she had not 
loved them so, and given back every 
one. Then she struggled again, and he 
loosed his hold. 

“Tt is death to stay here,” she said 
very earnestly. 

“ It is worse than death to leave you,” 
he answered. “ And I will not,” he 


added an instant later, “ neither for the 
king nor for your father, nor for any 
royal marriage they may try to force 
upon me.” 

She looked into his eyes for a mo- 
ment before she spoke, and there was 
deep and true trust in her own. 
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“Then you must save me,” she said 
quietly. “ He has vowed that I shall be 
sent to the convent of Las Huelgas to- 
morrow morning. He locked me into 
the inner room, but Inez helped me to 
dress, and I got out under her cloak.” 

She told him in a few words what she 
had done and had meant to do, in order 
to see him, and how she had taken his 
step for her father’s. He listened grave- 
ly, and she saw his face harden slowly 
in an expression she had scarcely ever 
seen there. When she had finished her 
story he was silent for a moment. 

“We are quite safe here,” he said at 
last, “ safer than anywhere else, I think, 
for your father cannot come back until 
the king goes to supper. For myself, I 
have an hour, but I have been so sur- 
rounded and pesteed by visitors in my 
apartments that I have not found time 
to put on a court dress—and without 
vanity, I presume that ! am a necessary 
figure at court this evening. Your 
father is with Perez, who secius to be 
acting as master of ceremonies and of 
everything else, as well as the king’s sec- 
retary—they have business together, 
and the general will not have a moment. 
I ascertained that before coming here, 
or I should not have come at this hour. 
We are safe from him here, I am sure.” 

* You know best,” answered Dolores, 
who was greatly reassured by what he 
said about Mendoza. 

“Let us sit down, then. You must 
be tired after all you have done. And 
we have much to say to each other.” 

“How could I be tired now?” she 
asked, with a loving smile; but she sat 
down on the stone seat in the embrasure, 
close to the window. 

It was just wide enough for two to 
sit there, and Don John took his place 
beside her, and drew one of her hands 
silently to him between both his own, 
and kissed the tips of her fingers a great 
many times. But he felt that she was 
watching his face, and he looked up and 
saw her eyes—and then, again, many sec- 
onds passed before either could speak. 
They were but a boy and girl together, 
Joving each other in the tender first love 
of early youth, for the victor of the day, 
the subduer of the Moors, the man who 
had won back Granada, who was already 
High Admiral of Spain, and who in 

















some ten months from that time was to 
win a decisive battle of the world at Le- 
panto, was a stripling of twenty three 
summers—and he had first seen Dolores 
when he was twenty and she seventeen, 
and now it was nearly two years since 
they had met. 

He was the first to speak, for he was a 
man of quick and unerring determina- 
tions that led to actions as sudden as 
they were bold and brilliant, and what 
Dolores had told him of her quarrel with 
her father was enough to rouse his whole 
energy at once. At all costs she must 
never be allowed to pass the gates of 
Las Huelgas. Once within the convent, 
by the king’s orders, and a close pris- 
oner, nothing short of a sacrilegious as- 
sault and armed violence could ever 
bring her out into the world again. He 
knew that, and that he must act in- 
stantly to prevent it, for he knew Men- 
doza’s character also, and had no doubt 
but that he would do what he threat- 
ened. It was necessary to put Dolores 
beyond his reach at once, and beyond 
the king’s also, which was not an easy 
matter within the walls of the king’s 
own palace, and on such a night. 

Don John had been but little at the 
court and knew next to nothing of its 
intrigues, nor of the mutual relations 
of the ladies and high officers who had 
apartments in the Alcazar. In his own 
train there were no women, of course. 
Dolores’. brother Rodrigo, who had 
fought by his side at Granada, had 
begged to be left behind with the garri- 
son, in order that he might not be 
forced to meet his father. Doiia Magda- 
lena Quixada, Don John’s adoptive 
mother, was far away at Villagarcia. 
The Duchess Alvarez, though fond of 
Dolores, was mistress of the robes to 
the young queen, and it was not to be 
hoped nor expected that she should risk 
the danger of utter ruin and disgrace 
if it were discovered that she had hid- 
den the girl against the king’s wishes. 
Yet it was absolutely necessary that Do- 
lores should be safely hidden within an 
hour, and that she should be got out of 
the palace before morning, and if pos- 
sible conveyed to Villagarcia. Don 
John saw in a moment that there was 
no one to whom he could turn. 

Again he took Dolores’ hand in his, 
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but with a sort of gravity and protect- 
ing authority that had not been in his 
touch the first time. Moreover, he did 
not kiss her fingers now, and he reso- 
lutely looked at the wall opposite him. 
Then, in a low and quiet voice, he laid 
the situation before her, while she 
anxiously listened. 

“You see,” he said at last, “ there is 
only one way left. Dolores, do you alto- 
gether trust me?” 

She started a little, ee her fingers 
pressed his hand suddenly. 

“Trust you? Ah, with all my soul! ” 

“ Think well before you answer,” he 
said. “ You do not quite understand— 
it is a little hard to put it clearly, but I 
must. I know you trust me in many 
ways, to love you faithfully always, to 
speak truth to you always, to defend you 
always, to help you with my life when 
you shall be in need. You know that I 
love you so, as you love me. Have we 
not often said it? You wrote it in your 
letter, too—ah, dear, I thank you for 
that. Yes, I have read it—I have it 
here, near my heart, and I shall read it 
again before I sleep.” 

Without a word, and still listening, 
she bent down and pressed her lips to 
the place where her letter lay. He 
touched her hair with his lips and went 
on speaking, as she leaned back against 
the wall again. 

“You must trust me even more than 
that, my beloved,” he said. “'To save 
you, you must be hidden by some one 
whom I myself can trust—and for such 
a matter there is no one in the palace 
nor in all Madrid—no one to whom I 
can turn and know that you will be safe 
—not one human being, except myself.” 

“Except yourself!” Dolores loved 
the words, and gently pressed his hand. 

“T thank you, dearest heart—but do 
you know what that means? Do you 
understand that I must hide you my- 
self, in my own apartments, and keep 
you there until I can take you out of 
the palace, before morning? ” 

She was silent for a few moments, 
turning her face away from him. His 
heart sank. 

“No, dear,” he said sadly, “ you do 
not trust me enough for that—I see it 
—what woman could? ” 

Her hand trembled and started in 
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his, then pressed it hard, and she turned 
her face quite to him. 

“You are wrong,” she said, with a 
tremor in her voice. “I love you as no 
man was ever loved by any woman, far 
beyond_all that all words can say, and I 
shall love you till I die, and after that, 
forever—even if I can never be your 
wife. I love you as no one loves in these 
days, and when I say that it is as you 
love me I mean a thousand fold for 
every word. I am not the child you left 
nearly two years ago. I am a woman 
now, for I have thought and seen much 
since then—and I love you better and 
more than then. God knows, there is 
enough to see and to learn in this court 
—that should be hidden deep from hon- 
est women’s sight! You and I shall 
have a heaven on this earth, if God 
grants that we may be joined together 
—for I will live for you, and serve you, 
and smooth all trouble out of your way 
—and ask nothing of you but your love. 
And if we cannot marry, then I will live 
for you in my heart, and serve you with 
my soul, and pray Heaven that harm 
may never touch you. I will pray so fer- 
vently that God must hear me. And so 
will you pray for me, as you would fight 
for me, if you could. Remember, if you 
will, that when you are in battle for 
Spain, your sword is drawn for Spain’s 
honor, and for the honor of every Chris- 
tian Spanish woman that lives—and for 
mine, too! ” 

The words pleased him, and his free 
hand had suddenly clenched. 

“You would make cowards fight like 
wolves if you could speak to them like 
that! ” he said. 

“T aia not speaking to cowards,” she 
answered, with a loving smile. “TI am 
speaking to the man I love, to the best 
and bravest and truest man that 
breathes—and not to Don John of Aus- 
tria, the victorious leader, but to you, 
my heart’s love, my life, my all, to you 
who are good and brave and true to me, 
as No man ever was to any woman. 
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No ”—she laughed happily, and there: 


Are tears in her eyes—“ no, there are 
no words for such love as ours.” 

“May I be all you would have me, 
and much more,” he said fervently, and 
his voice shook in the short speech. 

“T am giving you all I have, because 
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it is not belief, it is certainty. I know 
you are all that I say you are, and more 
too. And I trust you, as you mean it, 
and as you need my trust to save me, 
Take me where you will. Hide me in 
your own room if you must, and bolt 
and bar it if need be. I shall be as safe 
wich you as I should be with my mother 
in heaven. I put my hands between 
yours.” 

Again he heard her sweet low laugh- 
ter, full of joy and trust, and she laid 
her hands together between his and 
looked into his eyes, straight and clear. 
Then she spoke softly and solemnly. 

“Into your hands I put my life and 
my faith and my maiden honor, trust- 
ing them all to you alone in this world, 
as I trust them to God.” 

Don John held her hands tightly for 
a moment, still looking into her eyes 
as if he could see her soul there, giving 
itself to his keeping. But he swore no 
great oath, and made no long speech; 
for a man who has led men to deeds of 
glory, and against whom no dishonor- 
able thing was ever breathed, knows 
that his word is good. 

“You shall not regret that you trust 
me, and you will be quite safe,” he said. 

She wanted no more. Loving as she 
did, she believed in him without prom- 
ises, yet she could not always believe 
that he quite knew how she loved him. 

“ You are dearer to me than I knew,” 
he said presently, breaking the silence 
that followed. “I love you even more, 
and I thought it could never be more 
when I found you here a little while ago 
—hbecause you do really trust me.” 

“You knew it,” she said, nestling to 
him. “ But you wanted me to tell you. 
Yes—we are nearer now.” 

“Far nearer—and a world more 
dear,” he answered. “Do you know, 
in all these months I have often and 
often again wondered how we should 
meet, whether it would be before many 
people, or only with your sister Inez 
there—or perhaps alone. But I did not 
dare hope for that.” 

“Nor I. I have dreamed of meeting 
you a hundred times—and more than 
that! But there was always some one in 
the way. I suppose that if we had found 
each other in the court and had only 
been able to say a few words it would 











have been a long time before we were 
quite ourselves together—but now it 
seems as if we had never been parted at 
all, does it not? ” 

“As if we could never be parted 
again,” he answered softly. 

For a little while there was silence, 
and though there was to be a great gath- 
ering of the court that night, all was 
very still where the lovers sat in the 
window, for the throne room and the 
great halls of state were far away on the 
other side of the palace, and the corri- 
dor looked upon a court through which 
few persons had to pass at night. Sud- 
denly from a distance there came the 
rhythmical beat of the Spanish drums, 
as some detachment of troops marched 
by the outer gate. Don John listened. 

“Those are my men,” he said. “ We 
must go, for now that they are below I 
can send my people on errands with or- 
ders to them, until I am alone. Then 
you must come in. At the end of my 
apartments there is a small room, be- 
yond my own. It is furnished to be my 
study, and no one will expect to enter it 
at night. I must put you there, and 
lock the door and take the key with me, 
so that no one can go in while I am at 
court—or else you can lock it on the in- 
side, yourself. That would be better, 
perhaps,” he added rather hurriedly. 

“No,” said the girl quietly. “I pre- 
fer that you should have the key. I 
shall feel even safer. But how can I get 
there without being seen? We cannot 
go so far together without meeting some 
one.” 

He rose, and she stood up beside 
him. 

“ My apartments open upon the broad 
terrace on the south side,” he said. “ At 
this time there will be only two or three 
officers there, and my two servants. Fol- 
low me at a little distance, with your 
hood over your face, and when you reach 
the sentry box at the corner where I 
turn off, go in. There will be no senti- 
nel there, and the door looks outward. 
I shall send away every one, on different 
errands, in five minutes. When every 
one is gone I will come for you. Is that 
clear ? ” 

“Perfectly.” She nodded, as if she 
had made quite sure of what he had ex- 
plained. Then she put up her hands, 
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as if to say good by. “Oh, if we could 
only stay here in peace! ” she cried. 

He said nothing, for he knew that 
there was still much danger, and he was 
anxious for her. He only pressed her 
hands and then led her away. They fol- 
lowed the corridor together, side by 
side, to the turning. Then he whispered 
to her to drop behind, and she let him 
go on a dozen paces and followed him. 
The way was long, and ill lighted at 
intervals by oil lamps hung from the 
vault by small chains; they cast a broad 
black shadow beneath them, and shed a 
feeble light above. Several times per- 
sons passed them, and Dolores’ heart 
beat furiously. A court lady, followed 
by a duenna and a serving woman, 
stopped with a winning smile, and 
dropped a low courtesy to Don John, 
who lifted his cap, bowed, and went on. 
They did not look at Dolores. A man 
in a green cloth apron and loose slip- 
pers, carrying five lighted lamps in a 
greasy iron tray, passed with perfect 
indifference, and without paying the 
least attention to the victor of Granada. 
It was his business to carry lamps in 
that part of the palace—he was not a 
human being, but a lamplighter. They 
went on, down a short flight of broad 


steps, and then through a wider corridor. 


where the lights were better, though the 
night breeze was blowing in and made 
them flicker and flare. 

A corporal’s guard of the household 
halberdiers came swinging down at a 
marching step, coming from the terrace 
beyond. The corporal crossed his hal- 
berd in salute, but Don John stopped 
him, fot he understood at once that a 
sentry had been set at his door. 

“J want no guard,” he said. “Take 
the man away.” ” 

“The general ordered it, your high- 
ness,” answered the man respectfully. 

“ Request your captain to report to 
the general that I particularly desire 
no sentinel at my door. I have no pos- 
sessions to guard except my reputation, 
and I can take care of that myself.” He 
laughed good naturedly. 

The corporal grinned—he- was a very 
dark, broad faced man with high cheek 
bones and ears that stuck out: He faced 
about with his three soldiers, and fol- 
lowed Don John to the terracee—but in 
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the distance he had seen the hooded 
figure of a woman. 

Not knowing what to do, for she had 
heard the colloquy, Dolores stood still 
a moment, for she did not care to 
pass the soldiers as they came back. 
Then she turned and walked a little way 
in the other direction, togain time, and 
kept on slowly. In less than a minute 
they returned, bringing the sentinel 
with them. She walked slowly and 
counted them as they went past her— 
and then she started as if she had been 


stung, and blushed scarlet under her . 


hood, for she distinctly heard the big 
corporal laugh to himself when he had 
gone by. She knew, then, how she trust- 
ed the man she loved. 

When the soldiers had turned the cor- 
ner and were out of sight, she ran back 
to the terrace and hid herself in the 
stone sentry box just outside, still blush- 
ing and angry. On the side of the box 
towards Don John’s apartment there 
was a small square window just at the 
height of her eyes, and she looked 
through it, sure that her face could not 
be seen from without. She looked from 
mere curiosity, to see what sort of men 
the officers were, and Don John’s serv- 
ants; for everything connected with 
him or belonging to him in any way 
interested her most intensely. Two tall 
captains came out first, magnificent in 
polished breastplates, with gold shoul- 
der straps and sashes and gleaming 
basket hilted swords, that stuck up be- 
hind them as their owners pressed down 
the hilts and strutted along, twisting 
their short black mustaches in the hope 
of meeting some court lady on their 
way. Then another and older man 
passed, also in a soldier’s dress, but with 
bent head, apparently deep in thought. 
After that no one came for some time— 
then a servant, who pulled something 
out of his pocket and began to eat it, 
before he was in the corridor. 

Then a woman came past the little 
window. Dolores saw her as distinctly 
as she had seen the four men. She came 
noiselessly and stealthily, putting down 
her foot delicately, like a cat. She was 
a lady, and she wore a loose cloak that 
covered all her gown, and on her head a 
thick veil, drawn fourfold across her 
face. Her gait told the girl that she 
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was young and grdceful—something in 
the turn of the head made her sure that 
she was beautiful, too—something in 
the whole figure and bearing was famil- 
iar. The blood sank from Dolores’ 
cheeks, and she felt a chill slowly rising 
to her heart. The lady entered the cor- 
ridor and went on quickly, turned, and 
was out of sight. 

Then all at once Dolores laughed to 
herself, noiselessly, and was happy 
again, in spite of her danger. There 
was nothing to disturb her, she reflect- 
ed. The terrace was long, there were 
doubtless other apartments beyond Don 
John’s, though she had not known it. 
The lady had indeed walked cautiously, 
but it might well be that she had rea- 
sons for not being seen there, and that 
the further rooms were not hers. The 
Alcazar was only an old Moorish castle, 
after all, restored and irregularly en- 
larged, and altogether very awkwardly 
built, so that many of the apartments 
could only be reached by crossing open 
terraces. 

When Don John came to get her in 
the sentry box, Dolores’ momentary 
doubt was gone, though not all her curi- 
osity. She smilea as she came out of 
her hiding place and met his eyes—clear 
and true as her own. She even hated 
herself for having thought that the lady 
could have come from his apartment at 
all. The light was streaming from his 
open door as he led her quickly towards 
it. There were three windows beyond 
it, and there the terrace ended. She 
looked at the front as they were pass- 
ing, and counted again three windows 
between the open door and the corner 
where the sentry box stood. 

“Who lives in the rooms beyond 
you? ” she asked quickly. 

“No one—the last is the one where 
you are to be.” He seemed surprised at 
her question. 

They had reached the open door, and 
he stood aside to let her go in. 

“And on this side?” she asked, 
speaking with a painful effort. 

“ My drawingroom and diningroom,” 
he answered. 

She paused and drew breath before 
she spoke again, and she pressed one 
hand to her side under her cloak. 

“ Who was the lady who came from 
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here when all the men were gone?” she 
asked, very pale. 


Vv. 


Don JOHN was a man not easily taken 
off his guard, but he started perceptibly 
at Dolores’ question. He did not change 
color, however, nor did his eyes waver; 
he looked fixedly into her face. 

“ No lady has been here,” he answered 
quietly. 

Dolores doubted the evidence of her 
own senses. Her belief in the man she 
loved was so great that his words seemed 
at first to have destroyed and swept 
away what must have been a bad dream, 
or a horrible illusion, and her face was 
quiet and happy again as she passed 
him and went in through the open en- 
trance. She found herself in a vestibule 
from which doors opened to the right 
and left. He turned in the latter direc- 
tion, leading the way into the room. 

It was his bedchamber. Built in the 
Moorish manner, the vaulting began at 
the height of a man’s head, springing 
upward in bold and graceful curves to a 
great height. The room was square and 
very large, and the wall below the vault 
was hung with very beautiful tapestries 
representing the battle of Pavia, the 
surrender of Francis the First, and a 
sort of apotheosis of the Emperor 
Charles, the father of Don John. There 
were two tall windows, which were quite 
covered by curtains of a dark brocade, 
in which the coats of Spain and the em- 
pire were woven in colors at regular 
intervals; and opposite them, with the 
head to the wall, stood a vast curtained 
bedstead with carved posts twice a 
man’s height. The vaulting had been 
cut on that side, in order that the foot 
of the bed might stand back against the 
wall. The canopy had coats of arms at 
the four corners, and the curtains were 
of dark green corded silk, heavily em- 
broidered with gold thread in the beau- 
tiful serolls and arabesques of the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance. A carved table, 
dark and polished, stood half way be- 
tween the foot of the bedstead and the 
space between the windows, where a 
magnificent kneeling stool with red vel- 
vet cushions was placed under a large 
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crucifix. Half a dozen big chairs were 
ranged against the long walls on each 
side of the room, and two commodious 
folding chairs with cushions of em- 
bossed leather were beside the table. 

Opposite the door by which Dolores 
had entered, another communicated 
with the room beyond. Both were 
carved and ornamented with scroll work 
of giit bronze, but were without cur- 
tains. Three or four eastern rugs cov- 
ered the greater part of the polished 
marble pavement, which here and there 
reflected the light of the tall wax torches 
that stood on the table in silver candle- 
sticks, and on each side of the bed upon 
low stands., The vault above the tapes- 
tried walls was very dark blue, and dec- 
orated with gilded stars in relief. Do- 
lores thought the room gloomy, and al- 
most funereal. The bed looked like a 
catafalque, the candles like funeral 
torches, and the whole place breathed 
the magnificent discomfort of royalty. 

Dolores barely glanced at it all, as her 
companion locked the first door and led 
her on to the next room. He knew that 
he had not many minutes to spare, and 
was anxious that she should be in her 
hiding place before his servants came 
back. She followed him and went in. 
Unlike the bedchamber, the small study 
was scantily and severely furnished. It 
contained only a writing table, two sim- 
ple chairs, a straight backed divan cov- 
ered with leather, and a large chest of 
black oak bound with ornamented steel 
work. The window was curtained with 
dark stuff, and two wax candles burned 
steadily beside the writing materials 
that were spread out ready for use. 

“This is the room,” Don John said, 
speaking for the first time since they 
had entered the apartments. 

Dolores let her head fall back, and 
began to loosen her cloak at her throat 
without answering him. He helped her, 
and laid the long garment upon the 
divan. Then he turned and saw her in 
the full light of the candles, looking at 
him, and he uttered an exclamation. 

“What is it?” she asked almost 
dreamily. 

“You are very beautiful,” he an- 
swered in a low voice. “ You are the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HIS FIRST WIFE. 

Sue had slain her thousands, And 
when serious, awkward, massive Good- 
rich came on the scene, people agreed 
that she might have let him alone. It 
_was hardly fair, with that kind of a 
man. But Trudy did not allow him to 
pass. She was her most alluring self 
all the first hour; and the second, she 
fell desperately in love with him—a 
clumsy man of books, ten years too old, 
who had never played with a woman in 
his life! 

Of course nobody dreamed of this, and 
they warned him in playful remarks, or 
pointed out the maimed and scarred for 
his benefit. Goodrich listened seriously, 


then went back to Trudy. He made no 
advances; he only sat and watched her. 
“ You are good to let me see how won- 
derful you are. I know it is not for me:” 
that was his attitude, and none of her 


wiles could break it down. A weight 
started in her chest, and accumulated, 
and bored in every direction. She stood 
it for one dreadful week, during which 
she learned more about human emotions 
than she had in the past five years. On 
the seventh night she put on a white 
gown, and fastened a black velvet aigret 
in her hair. 

“ Trudy’s on the war path,” comment- 
ed one of her family; “there’ll be trouble 
for somebody! ” She smiled inscrutably. 
When Goodrich came she made him take 
the deep porch chair, and perched on the 
railing in front of him. She was very 
audacious, and he laughed, and looked at 
her adoringly, and never once took ad- 
vantage of the openings she made for 
him. He had put her on such a high 
pedestal that he could not see she was 
holding down her hands to him. At last 
she gave up, and leaned a discouraged 
head against a pillar. He lay back and 
watched her dumbly. Suddenly she 
looked straight into his eyes. 


-in a whisper. 


“Mine aches right here,” she said, 
laying her hand at the base of her throat. 
“ Where does yours? ” 

He started, and the color rushed into 
his face. Then he remembered what all 
her friends had told him. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, a 
little sternly. She was trembling vio- 
lently. 

“YT mean that I—I—oh, youw’re so 
mean to me!” she broke off with a 
frightened gasp. 

“Do you mean that you care; that 
you would marry me?” he asked, still 
not believing. She put her clammy 
little hands on his shoulders. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” she said, hiding her 
face against him. Then she lifted it 
and looked up into his dazed eyes. A 
flicker of a smile shone through her wet 
eyelashes, 

“ Well—do I get it?” she suggested 
She got it, and many 
more. Then, laughing tremulously, he 
gathered her closer to him and rocked 
her gently back and forth. 

“Oh, Trudy, Trudy, Trudy!” he 
said under his breath. 

Things went beautifully for five 
weeks, Then she gave a long sigh. 

“T like making love,” she said. “I 
do it better than any one I know. But 
all the same, don’t you think you ought 
to do a little bit of it, too? Just now 
and then, you know. It would sort of 
even things up.” 

“But, my dear girl, I——” 

“No, you haven’t You’ve just 
leaned back and watched me as if I 
were a funny little dog, or something. 
You haven’t once made love tome. Oh, 
I’ve given you the loveliest openings 
time after time—and you’ve never no- 
ticed them. I don’t resent it as a 
woman, but as an artist. I hate to see 
such chances wasted.” 

“ But, Trudy, I’m making love to you 
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every moment of the day and night. 


Don’t you feel it?” 


“Yes, of course; but I want to hear 
3 > 


it, too.” ; 


He leaned over and kissed her em- 
phatically. 

“There—did you hear that?” he 
asked. She laughed helplessly. 

“ When it comes to delicate and subtle 
repartee, Donald—vou’re if,” she ex- 
claimed. 

Goodrich pondered a good deal during 
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the twenty four hours that followed this 
conversation. He came back to her 
rather serious. 

“Trudy,” he began, “ does one make 


tS 


TRUDY LEANED A DISCOURAGED HEAD AGAINST A PILLAR. 


love better the more one does it? Is it 
a matter of practice? ” 

“ Of course,” she answered encourag- 
ingly. 

“ Well, then,” he declared, “ it seems 
to me I’d rather you didn’t do it quite so 
well. I don’t like the inference.” She 
looked blank, then laughed. 
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“ Didn’t I walk into that neatly ? ” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Did any one ever—ever kiss you be- 
fore?” he asked awkwardly. She smiled 
to herself. 

“ Accidents will happen,” she ad- 


“Tt THINK WE WOULD BETTER CONSIDER OUR ENGAGEMENT ENDED.” 


mitted cheerfully. Then she saw that he 
was hurt, and she became serious at once. 

“It was ages ago, dearie, the only 
time that really mattered; and we were 


almost engaged,” she explained. That 
did not seem to make it any better. He 
got up and walked to the window. 

“1 didn’t know you had been— 
almost engaged before,” he said. “I 
think you ought to have told me.” 


“ But, Donald—you’re so funny and 
old fashioned,” she said a little impa- 
tiently. “ What earthly difference does 
it make? I had quite forgotten it. [ 
don’t suppose you have told me every 
incident in your past life.” 

“No; there is one 
thing I haven’t yet 
told you,” he said, 
with a gravity that 
frightened her, 
though she would not 
acknowledge it. 

. “Well, let’s leave 
our pasts in peace,” 
she began flippantly ; 
and at that unlucky 
moment a caller ap- 
peared on the scene. 
At that particular 
instant Trudy de- 
tested Miss Long; 
she was therefore 
doubly cordial. Good- 
rich left with an ab- 
rupt and hostile good 
night. 

“ That was Donald 
Goodrich, wasn’t it?” 
Miss Long asked with 
interest. “ Well, he 
wouldn’t remember 
me. He used to be a 
great deal at my 
brother’s house, ten 
years ago; that was 
when his wife was 
living.” 

“His — wife?” 
Trudy spoke casu- 
ally. 

“Yes. She was a 
Tucker, you know, 
and they are all deli- 
cate. Poor little 
thing! He was per- 
fectly devoted to her, 
and so was everybody. I tell you, the 
new woman may do as she pleases, but 
it’s the shy, gentle, refined one r 

The conversation drifted on. Trudy 
came back to it at intervals, and made 
remarks in the expected places. When 
she was released, she ran to her own 
room, not to throw herself down and 
cry, but to walk angrily about, her mind 
a whirl of burning sentences aimed at 
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Donald. She didn’t 
mind the former wife 
—not in the least; 
but she. could not 
stand the deceit. If 
it was a memory too 
precious to be men- 
tioned to her, then 
she was evidently not 
fit for the proud posi- 
tion of second wife. 
And he had resented 
her not mentioning a 
half forgotten girl 
flirtation! Oh, men 
were ! There was 
one thing he had not 
told her, he had said. 
Well, there certainly 
was! And he had put 
off the telling just 
about five weeks too 
long. He could keep 
intact the memory of 
his shy, delicate, re- 
fined. Her breath 
came with a quick 
gasp. She was very 
angry, and there was 
a horrible two edged 
anguish in her breast 
which she did not un- 
derstand; for in all 
her life she had never 
been jealous before. 

She wrote a hard 
little note and mailed 
it quickly, with an 
unacknowledged fear 
that she might 
weaken: 

I have accidentally heard “the one thing in your 
life” that you have not told me. I cannot under- 
stand your having kept it from me—and I caniot 
overlook it. I think we would better consider our 
engagement ended. 


A little later Trudy turned out her 
gas with a defiant “ Well, I never pre- 
tended to be so terribly refined! Other 
people liked me as 1 was; and if he 
prefers his delicate little shy ideal, he 
can keep it. I can do without him!” 
That was very courageous. But an hour 
later there was a stifled wail from the 
pillows that sounded less brave: “ Oh, 
Um horrid, and common, and I made 
him ask me to marry him when he really 
lidn’t want to, and I wish IT were dead! ” 








“I KNEW IT WOULD NEVER COME TRUE.’ 





? 


In that long night the vanity of her 
many conquests slipped from Trudy’s 
soul. She could only see that she had 
cheapened herself to attain them; that 
she had come a long way from the sensi- 
tive little girl of dreams and ideals who, 
five years before, had suddenly discoy- 
ered her power. “ No really nice man 
could care for me now, except just in 
spite of himself,” was the cheerful con- 
clusion on which she finally fell asleep. 

Goodrich, the next morning, sat star- 
ing at her note a long time. “ I knew it 
would never come true; that something 
would break it off,’ he kept saying to 
himself. “She was too wonderful, too 
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exquisite, for a great, dumb brute like 
me. If Id only told her! But it 


wouldn’t have mattered; she could never | 


have overlooked it. Well, I’ve had five 
weeks, and I knew it was too beautiful 
to come true.” 

The day that followed was no doubt 
good discipline for them both. For 
years afterwards the opening notes of 
the “ Miserere ” made Trudy feel sud- 
denly sick and gray; a hand organ had 
waked her up with it that morning. By 
evening she had gained some valuable 
knowledge, though all she realized then 
was that if Donald did not come to her, 
she must inevitably go to him. 

“T’m nice, truly, truly,” she pleaded. 
“T only fooled because I thought it 
pleased you. I’m a real woman under- 
neath—not the horrid little soubrette 
I seemed. Oh, please!” But afternoon 
changed to evening, and nine o’clock 
struck, without bringing Donald. 

He meanwhile was tramping drearily 
up and down his room. 

“Why should I go to her? It’s all 
true,” he argued. Suddenly he paused. 
Who had told her? How accurately had 
it been told? Surely justice to himself 
demanded The clock struck nine 
as the front door closed behind him. 

She met him very gravely and quietly. 

“Trudy,” he began at once, “ I want 
to know who told you about that hor- 
rible episode? It was bad enough, 
Heaven knows, but I can’t bear you 
should believe it any worse.” 

“ Horrible? ” she repeated faintly. 

* You must know that I couldn’t have 
done it deliberately,” he said appeal- 
ingly. “It was my last year at college. 
We both shad tempers. He struck me, 
and I hit back—too well. He died a 
week later. There were fellows who 
testified that—well, I was exonerated 
as far as the law went. But I wouldn’t 
have suffered much worse in prison than 
I did outside. It’s a dreadful story, 
Trudy. I don’t expect you to forgive it. 
Only I can’t let you think I was worse 
than He stopped, for the reason 
that Trudy’s head, without invitation, 
was burrowing on his shoulder. 

“Oh, you poor boy!” she eried. 
“You poor, poor boy! Did you think 
I would throw you over for that?” 

* But what was it, then?” he asked, 
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bewildered. She drew 
little. 

* Donald,” 
should have 
first wife.” 

* My—what?” 

“Why, Miss Long told me,” Trudy 
faltered. “You knew her brother when 
your—wife was living; one of the 
Tuckers F 

“But, my dear child,” 
“ Sadie Tucker was his wife 
not mine! For God’s sake! ” 

And as they stared at each other, all 
the misery lifted and rolled away, and 
they could only laugh helplessly. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


herself away a 


she said gravely, “you 
told me about your—your 


he shouted, 
Long’s— 


A FIXED DETERMINATION. 

“ NoTHING,” said Clorinda positively, 
* could induce me to marry a poor man.” 

We had been speaking a moment be- 
fore of the starvation in India. It was 
such a thoroughly safe topic. But I am 
nothing if not heroic, so I plunged head- 
long after the girl. Association with 
Clorinda is fast making me a mental 
contortionist. 

“With your many charms,” I 
politely, “ that can’t be necessary.” 

To this she made no reply. I think 
she might at least have smiled at my 
compliment or praised me for my men- 
tal leap from starvation to mercenary 
marriage. 

We were sitting close to each other 
under a tree by the river in early June. 
Clorinda was looking at the river. I 
was looking at Clorinda. J love danger 
for its own sake. I know I should not 
have been there. It was the height of 
folly. 

“ Have you settled on any spe¢ial mil- 
lionaire? ” I asked, after a pause. 

“That,” said Clorinda airily, “is a 
mere matter of detail. I was speaking 
in a general way.” 

“T think you are very wise,” 
slowly. 

Then Clorinda looked at me instead 
of at the river. It was not exactly a 
friendly glance. 

“T don’t think I understand,” 
said icily. 

“TIT meant,” I replied gently, “ that 
you are eminently ansuited for calico.” 


said 


T said 


sie 
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[ don’t quite know what calico is, but Once Clorinda whistled when.I was sit- 
it sounds poverty stricken. ting close beside her and for a week 
“T thought you liked this frock?” after that she would not speak to me at 
she pouted. all. She said I had been a brute and 





“HAVE YOU SETTLED ON ANY SPECIAL MILLIONAIRE?” 


When Clorinda pouts there are two that she hated me. After all, the only 
things a man can do: one is to turn his way to overcome some temptations is 
lace from temptation; the other isn’t. to yield to them. Anyhow, I am only 
I looked steadfastly at the river. human. 

“ Tf vou don’t look at me I shall whis- I turned at once towards her. 
tle.” said Clorinda viciously. “T do like it,” I said enthusiastically. 

Now this is a sere point with me. “It’s the prettiest frock I ever saw.” 
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“ This frock,” she said with great dig- 
nity, “is made of calico.” 

I said nothing at all. 

“I made it myself,” she went on. 

To that there was but one possible 
reply. I made it. 


po 





“you’LL HAVE A 
MAID TO DRESS 
you AND FIX 
YOUR HAIR.” 


“T should have thought,” I said 
diplomatically, “that it came from 
Paris.” 

Then Clorinda dimpled. 

“T hate being poor,” she said. 

“Tam not especially fond of it my- 
self,” said I. “The day might come,” I 
went on, “when I might fall in love. 
Then I should want to marry.” 

“You have two thousand dollars a 
year,” suggested Clorinda. 

“ A bagatelle,” I said airily. “I can 
see your future so clearly,” I went on 
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quietly. “You will meet some very 
rich old man of about forty.” (Clorinda 
is twenty; I am twenty eight.) “He 
will, of course, fall in love with you at 
once. 

“He may not.” suggested Clorinda 
hopefully. 

“ Everybody does.” 

“ Not everybody,” said the dear girl, 
with a look of bitter reproach at me. | 
could see she was chagrined at the way 
I took the thought of her approaching 
marriage. 

. “You will only be engaged a short 
time, and you'll have a big wedding, and 
you'll have your millionaire ask me to 

‘be best man because we are such old 
friends. Ill get a new coat for the oc- 
casion. It’s time I had a new one, any- 
way. And then,” I went’ on briskly, 

“you'll leave this poky little place and 

go to live in the city.” 

“Td love that,” she inter- 

' rupted. 

“Of course,” I said enthu- 
siastically. “ You'll -have a 
big house and no end of serv- 
ants and horses and car- 
riages. And you'll go out a 
good deal. To dances, you 
know, and theaters and teas. 
And then in the summer you 

will go to Newport, and 
youll have s0 many 
gowns you won't know 
what to do with them. 
And you'll have every- 
thing done for you. 
You'll have a maid to 
dress you and fix your 
hair.” 

“Women don’t ‘fix’ 
their hair,” interrupted 
Clorinda ; “ they ‘ do ’ it.” 

“ And you won’t even know what your 
cook looks like,” I went on, ignoring her 
interruption, “ because, you see, you'll 
have a housekeeper to attend to that for 
you. All you'll have to do will be to 
send her word how many there will be 
to dinner.” 

“But usually,’ said  Clorinda, 
“there'll be just my husband and my- 
self.” 

I laughed heartily. q 

“Of course, during the honeymoon, 
I said, “for appearance’s sake you'll 
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have to dine 
together, but 
after that 
youll go your 
own way. Your 
husband will 
be too busy 
looking after 
his millions to 
bother with so- 
ciety much. 
He'll spend 
most of his 
time at the 
club.” 

“But that 
won't be hay- 
ing a home at 
all,” objected 
Clorinda. — 

“You said 
you'd marry 
for money,” 
IT said. “It’s 
a most suitable 
plan. I can’t 
imagine you 
the wife of a 
poor man. You 
are not at all 
suited to a life 
of that sort.” 

“1d like to 
know why not,” said she angrily. “ Id 
have you know there isn’t anything 
about a house [ can’t do. I’can make 
bread and—and—oh, everything! ’ 

“JT know,” I said soothingly; “ but 
you seem so much better fitted for the 
life of ease and comfort you. have 
planned for yourself.” 

Even this did not seem to please her. 
She frowned ominously and dug the 
point of her parasol into the earth. 

“As for myself,’ I went on cheer- 
fully, “why, you'll cross me off your 
visiting list, I suppose.” 

“T think vou are extremely rude even 
to think such a thing,” she cried hotly. 
“You know I am very much interested 
in your career. J feel like a—a sister to 
you. You know how interested I’ve 
been in your book.” 

“So good of you,” I said politely. 

She seemed to grow very angry at 
this. 

“You'll be glad to know,” I went on, 


“YOULL HAVE NO END OF 
SERVANTS AND HORSES 
AND CARRIAGES.” 


“that I know a very nice widow who is 
awfully rich.” 

I did not think at the moment to say 
that the rich widow was my aunt. 


How old is she? ” asked Clorinda. 
“Oh, about fifty; I should say. Of 
course there is nothing definitely set- 
tled vet. She seems very fond of me, 
though.” Here I sighed gently. 
Clorinda’s eyes blazed. 
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“T am ashamed of you,” she cried 
scornfuily—* you, a great big man, 
young, attractive——” 

I waved my hand -deprecatingly. 

“Yes, you are attractive,” 
stormed. 


she 


From her tone, she might 


* 
t 


“FOR FORTY FIVE SOLID MINUTES IT HELD FORTH 


UNDER THE WINDOW.” 


have been accusing me of murder or ar- 
son. “ You have your whole life before 
you. You will bea very successful man, 
and you sit there and placidly talk of 
selling yourself to some horrible old 
woman.” 

“ She is quite popular,” I said meek- 
ly. “She is really a most estimable old 
lady.” 

“She is nothing of the sort,” said 
Clorinda. “She is some horrid old 
thing pretending to be young. Suppose 
you are poor now, what does that mat- 
ter? Money isn’t everything. Why, 
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any girl would be proud and glad to 
marry such a man.” 
I think that just at this point I forgot 
to be placid. 
“ Would you?” I asked anxiously. 
“ Yes,” said Clorinda meekly. 
After a few minutes I said re- 
gretfully: 
“Then I can’t be best man.” 
* You will be that always,” said 
Clorinda positively. 
Bayard Veiller. 


THE DISEMBODIED 
WHISTLE. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Aug. 3. 

As sure as I am visiting aunt in 
Portland, I have again heard the 
Disembodied Whistle! Yesterday 
morning I thought it must be a 
dream, when I wakened so sudden- 
ly with the sound in my ears; but 
last evening, as I lay in the ham- 
mock on the piazza, the whistle 
passed the house again; the same 
high, sweet, penetrating notes, the 
same melody, all trills and quaint 
little turnings, I know of old. Even 
then I didn’t say anything, for 
aunt is not the kind of a person 
one tells things to; but when it 
woke me again this morning, when 
for forty five solid minutes it held 
forth under the window (yet | 
couldn’t see a blessed thing on look- 
ing out), then I eouldn’t stand it 
any longer, and at breakfast I asked 
what the terrible noise was I had 
been hearing. 

Aunt laughed. “You must 
mean our neighbor, Mr. Howison,” 
she said. “ He always carries on 

that way when he’s watering. I rather 
like to hear his whistling. Sorry it 
bothers you.” 

Bother me? That whistle was my sal- 
vation years ago. 

“ He’s almost as particular about his 
flowers as I am,” aunt further volun- 
teered. 

These Portland people are all daft 
over their flowers. The irrigation com- 
pany won’t let them use water for the 
gardens after eight a. M.; so, as it isn’t 
raining thirteen months out of the vear 
this season, they all turn out at the 
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screech of dawn to frolic with the hose. The lawn that runs down to aunt’s gar- 
Aunt is a sight on these occasions, as den and the beds next aunt’s hedge of 








with high reefed skirts 
she strides across the 
lawn to give the hedge 
of sweet peas one last soaking 
before the hour is up. Today, 
though, the garden has been too 
much for her, and she’s gone to 
bed with a headache and a box 
of pheny-o-caffein pills, and in 
the morning At first she 
wouldn’t hear of it: I wouldn't 
be up in time; then, the hose 
was too heavy for me; I might 
hurt my back again, and what 
ever should she say to my mother 
then? However, the headache 
persisted, and so did I, and to- 
morrow morning J water the 
lawn! 





PorTLAND, Aug. 4. 
My skirts are wet and my arms “wy HOSE GAVE AN UNEXPECTED SQUIRM, AND HE Was 
ache and I’m tired to death. No SIMPLY DRENCHED.” 
whistle. A maid came mincing 
out next door and spattered the beds up La France roses look wretchedly, in my 
around the house with the sprinkler. opinion. 
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PorTLAND, Aug..5. 
I’ve stood face to face with the Dis- 
embodied Whistle—and he never knew 
me! When, hose in hand, he came charg- 
ing down the hill, I got mixed up with 
the rose bushes in some way, and just as 
he stopped opposite, my hose gave an un- 
expected squirm and—I’m mortified to 

















“1 LOOK BETTER ALL DAY FOR BEING OUT EARLY.” 


death over it—he was simply drenched, 
and stood there, reconnoitering up his 
sleeves with his handkerchief and star- 
ing. Good gracious! I wonder if he 
took me for the maid! 


PortLanpD, Aug. 18. 


I don’t believe Mr. Howison took me 
for the maid at all. At any rate, if he 
did, I speedily enlightened him, for I 
told him aunt wasn’t feeling well and 
I was watering the garden for her, and 
he said that was pleasant work, and I 
said yes, and he said he liked flowers, and 
I said so did I, and he jumped over the 
hedge and straightened out the hose for 
me. That was two weeks ago, and I’ve 
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seen him every day since. The same 
evening he came over to get some seeds 
from aunt; and next day his sister called ~ 
and asked us up to tea; and then aunt 
had them down here to tea. Aunt has 
let me take charge of the morning water- 
ing; she says I look better all day for 
being out early. There is one thing that 
bothers her, though: the trunks of the 
La France roses are getting all moldy 
down near the ground. She says if it 
weren’t for those roses and the tele- 
phone, she would be perfectly happy. 
The telephone certainly does a tremen- 
dous amount of rumbling and ringing; 
but what can you expect when you're on 
a party line? As for the roses, I don’t 
see anything the matter with them. Mr. 
Howison says La France roses need a 
great deal of water; he is very particular 
about his, which are right next aunt’s 
hedge, and spends a great deal of time 
over them. 

After all, I suppose it’s only natural 
that he shouldn’t recognize me. T’ve 
tried to tell him. When he said he had 
lived in San Francisco three years ago, 
I wanted to answer, “Yes, I know; | 
saw you there often;” and when he 
brought me that first bunch of Ameri- 
can Beauties, I was simply dying to tilt 
my chin and remark, “ These aren’t the 
first flowers I’ve had from you by any 
means, kind sir.” 

But I didn’t. I don’t seem to be able 
to manage it, although there is nothing 
I should like better than to tell him how 
I fell and hurt my back three years ago, 
and lay stretched out day after day 
through ‘the long winter, trying to look 
the pain in the face and not succeeding ; 
and how lovely everybody was to me, and 
how—I wonder if I could tell him that ? 
It does seem foolish—that there wasn’t 
anything I enjoyed quite somuch as Idid 
a certain whistle that went by the house 
twice a day, once in the early morning 
going down town, and once in the even- 
ing coming back again; the sameturious, 
unmistakable, inimitable whistle that 
belongs to Mr. Howison here in Port- 
land. I christened it the Disembodied 
Whistle; and every day I waited for it, 
and when the days grew longer and I 
could sit up a little while I used to watch 
at the window for the body to which 
that whistle belonged to come swinging 
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up the street. I wonder if he remembers ill for weeks. Then we went East—I 
how he used to look up at the window, was carried on a stretcher, for mother 
and how after a while he smiled and _ was bound to get me away—and I grew 
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“NEXT DAY HIS SISTER 
CALLED AND ASKED US if 
UP TO TEA.” 1 
# g 
bowed, and at last left h 
flowers at the door for ; : 
me—great bunches of j 
buttereups and_ esch- a 
scholtzias, and _ the a 
queer faced little wild pansies t 
from Angel Island, and ferns and a 
boughs of wild huckleberry from i 
Mount Tamalpais. i 
But the fire stopped all that. I q 
shall never forget that afternoon. ; “pals jpn’ | a 
The smoke kept getting thicker +. tele Fi 
and thicker, and no one came for " 
me—only the servants were in the : iq 
house at the time—and I couldn’t u 
get down stairs, and finally faint- | a 
ed. The next thing I remember al 
was a strange room; and mother E 
told me I had been carried out of the better; and we went abroad, and that * 
house and brought to this boarding finished the cure. 
house a block away, and that I had been I never heard the whistle again, or 
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found out anything about it. That is, 
I never heard the whistle until I heard 
it here in Portland. It’s only natural I 
should have recognized it—and the man 
to whom it belongs. 


PorTLAND, Aug. 28. 

I’m so excited I can hardly write— 
and so happy! We’ve had a dreadful 
seare, aunt and I. [I was very much pro- 
voked. Of coifrse, he had no business to 
pick me up as though I were a sack of 
meal and dump me out on the lawn. I 
ought to be very angry over it- 

We were sitting out on the porch in 
the moonlight, Mr. Howison and I— 
aunt had gone up stairs—when suddenly 
a queer, burning smell walked on the 
scene, followed by aunt’s voice: “ Oh, 
dear! There’s something wrong! Come 
quick! es 

I shall always be pleased to think that 
when we reached the top of the stairs I 
showed such presence of mind. 
A thin wreath of smoke was 
curling out of the wall, and my 
first thought was that the furni- 
ture must be saved. I started 
for my room, but Mr. Howison 
called, “ Go down at once and 
outdoors. Don’t come back till 
[ tell you.” Then he ran to the 
wall, and I ran to my room. I don’t 
know what he was doing, but when he 
saw me dragging a rocking chair and a 
footstool across the hall, he stopped it, 
and devoted himself to me so thoroughly 
that the next thing I knew I was out on 
the lawn, with his order not to stir a step. 

I never could bear being bossed about, 
and I was so angry at his imperative 
tone, and so angry at my obeying him, 
that when he and aunt finally came 
down stairs and he said the trouble was 
with the telephone—he explained how 
the wires must have crossed with the 
trolley car wires and made too strong a 
current, or something, and that he had 
cut something so that it couldn’t happen 
again—and when aunt said she couldn’t 
abide that.telephone anyway, it made 
as much noise as a parrot in the house 
and she was going to -have it taken out 
at once, and they each complimented the 
other, and aunt went up stairs again—I 
was so angry that I wouldn’t speak to 
him. But he said, “I couldn’t have you 
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running any risks, Miss Trevor; and, be- 
sides, it isn’t the first time I have carried 
you down stairs.” 

And then it all came out! 

It was he who carried me out of the 
fire three years ago, and took me to that 
hoarding house! It was his room I was 
so ill in—he did recognize me when he 
first saw me here, and I accidentally 
played the hose on him—and the reason 
1 never saw or heard him after that day 
was because his partner died the same 
week and he had to come here to take 
charge. He wrote to San Francisco, 
though, to know how I was, and, later, 
went down there, but we had gone East. 
He used to call me “ The Plucky Little 
Girl ” to himself, he says. 

It seems very strange. I can’t realize 
it vet; but Mr. Howison—Harry, [I mean 
savs that I will in time 

Alberta Bancroft. 


FOR MRS. HATHAWAY. 
ISGUSTING! The minx! 
said Mrs. Hathaway. She 
hoisted her eye glasses, geared 
to a pearl and gold stick, and 
surveyed the minx with a dis- 
approving stare. 
Old Mrs. Pollard looked 
startled. Ottilie Carr saw, farther down 
the hotel piazza, a young lady. talking 
with Mrs. Hathaway’s brother, John 
Belding—nothing more. 

“ She shot out of the door and grabbed 
him,” Mrs. Hathaway declared, “ Even 
so, she is not so ridiculously bold— 
scandalously, I may say—as that Blod- 
gett girl. She persecutes him! And if 
they were all ” Mrs. Hathaway 
picked up her magazine and rose, satir- 
ically smiling. 

“ I#’s amusing to watch them, that is 
all. Iam not-at all troubled about John. 
Ottilie,” said John’s sister, “do wear 
your yellow chiffon down to dinner.” 
An imposing figure, she rustled slowly 
down the piazza. 

Old Mrs. Pollard sat up straight. 
“ Really!” said she. “ Does it always 
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upset Mrs. Hathaway like this to have a 
girl come within speaking distance of 
her brother ? ” 

Ottilie answered nothing. 
perturbed silence answered yes. 


But her 

















“ For fear he will marry! Ridiculous 
—incredible! And he must be thirty 
five at least?” 

“T think possibly,” Ottilie answered. 
And Mrs. Pollard’s thoughts concen- 
trated upon her momentarily. 

- “She can’t be thirty, but she isn’t far 
from it. She has a beautifully sweet 
face. She lets Mrs. Hathaway nose her 
right around.” And a further notion 
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* Bless me!” said Mrs. Pollard, im- 
pressed and somewhat mollified. 

Ottilie sighed. She had vindicated 
Mrs. Hathaway, but she felt strangely 
oppressed. 

Yes, it was certain that Mrs. Hath- 
away hated the possibility of her 


brother’s marrying—hated it rigorously. 
By no means was it the first sign of it 
Ottilie had seen. She recalled many. 





“ OTTILIE, DO WEAR YOUR YELLOW CHIFFON DOWN TO DINNER.” 


originated somehow. “Can she,” she 
thought, “ be in love with him herself? ” 

“Mrs. Hathaway,” Ottilie said anx- 
iously, “is my best friend. I teach sing- 
ing, you know.” For Ottilie there was 
no attraction in the small pretenses that 
are the dear delight of half the world. 
“And I have got most of my pupils 
through her, and she gives me a room 
in her lovely great house for a studio, 
and she had it altered to improve the 
acoustics. I owe her all my success. And 
she’s always thinking of me. I am 
here now as her guest.” 


Why did she object? Ottilie won- 
dered, and reproached herself for won- 
dering. She ought to understand the 
mind of her truest friend—yes, and ap- 
prove her judgments and sustain them. 
She ought fully to comprehend why 
John Belding, should he marry, would 
commit a fatuous and a heinous deed. 

John had separated from the minx 
and strolled out on the lawn, and stood 
there industriously smoking. He was 
strikingly good looking; Ottilie had al- 
ways considered him so. He inclined to 
stoutness, but she disliked to hear Mrs. 
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Hathaway advise him to take ten mile 
walks and leave off starchy foods; Ot- 
tilie would not have had him weigh one 
pound less. She sat there and looked at 
him, and her singular depression light- 
ened-no whit. 

But at dinner she was gay. There was 
a vase of roses on their little round table, 
and John opened a bottle of champagne. 
Ottilie, radiant in her yellow chiffon, 
responded with spirit to the various mel- 
lowing influences, John Belding’s genial 
face being chief among them. 

“ Won’t you go for a turn on the lake 
by and by? ” said John. 

* Ottilie will; I’m going to play whist. 
Do go,’ Mrs. Hathaway murmured in 
Ottilie’s ear. “Take him away from 
that Blodgett and all the rest of them! ” 

There was no moon to sparkle on the 
lake, but the stars were a luminous host. 
John let the boat drift. His dinner table 
jollity dropped to a reflective quiet. He 
lighted a cigar, without apology; he 
knew Oitilie’s tastes and prejudices. 

Ottilie watched its red end. It oc- 
curred to her that John had not spoken 
for many minutes, and she felt his eyes 
fixed upon her. What was coming? 
What? She began to tremble. 

“Ottilie * said John. He clutched 
for spiritual support at a tail of ribbon 
fluttering from her gown. He, John 
Belding, self confident and highly suc- 
cessful man of affairs, stammered as he 
said, with boyish indexterity, that every- 
body must have seen it, how much he 
loved her and wanted her for his wife, 
and he always had from the first minute 
he saw her, and he had only been wait- 
ing for the chance to tell her, and he 
could not wait any longer—and she was 
not surprised, was she—dear girl ? 

A great wave of happiness engulfed 
Ottilie, and for one moment gloriously 
uplifted her. Then it receded and left 
her cold and tremulous; and she heard 
herself saying: 

“T never knew you cared for me.” 

Was it her voice? No—ah, no! It 
was the voice of a woman who saw her 
plain duty like a rocky road before her, 
and who would follow it at any cost. 
This was Mrs. Hathaway’s brother, and 
Mrs. Hathaway did not want him to 
marry. She had made that exceedingly 
clear. And she was Oittilie’s friend, to 
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whom all her success was due, to whom 
she owed everything! 

No mists of doubt obscured her, nor 
any abstract debating upon John Beld- 
ing’s natural and reasonable rights. Hers 
was asingle mind. “Can I be an ingrate 
and a traitor?” was her only thought. 

“You know now,” said John. “ Will 
you, Ottilie?” 

“T can’t marry you,” she answered, 
rather wildly. “I would if Don’t 
ask me anything. I cannot,” she fal- 
tered, with wretched inadequacy. 

“ Never?” said John pitiably. 

“* Never.” 

Fate adds to her tragedies the mock- 
ing misery of small circumstances. They 
could not sit there forever in stunned 
stillness. John pulled himself together ; 
he got the boat to shore, and assisted 
Ottilie out of it. 

“Don’t be troubled,” he said. “I 
thought you might like me a little. 
Never mind.” 

Like him? She loved him; she knew 
it now. She loved him for his large 
heart, his unfailing kindness, his ample 
common sense; she loved his blue, smil- 
ing eyes, and his very walk, and the way 





‘he lifted his eyebrows when he laughed. 


Yes, she loved him. She pressed her 
cold hands together, and she. fairly 
wrung them. 

“John took a cup of coffee,’ Mrs. 
Hathaway told Ottilie, at breakfast next 
morning, “and went off for a tramp by 
himself. He said he was all right, but 
he didn’t look so. You don’t look well 
yourself, Ottilie. I wonder if it is ma- 
larial around that lake? Some say so. 
I shall give you four grains of quinine, 
anyhow.” 

Quinine for a breaking heart, quinine 
for a life thwarted and spoiled! And he 
was suffering. Ottilie knew a great and 
a tender pity. 

“T must write some letters,” she said 
to Mrs. Hathaway, wanly smiling. 

But in the solitude of her room she 
stood in front of her glass and spoke 
aloud to the pale image before her. 
“ You have done right,” she said. “You 
did it for her, and you areglad.” Shehad 
reiterated that at intervals all night. 
“And he will get over it.” That 


thought, she knew, ought to support 
and comfort her, and she flung herself 
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down wretchedly, her head in her arms, 
and tried to make it. 

She sat thus long, till there sounded 
Mrs. Hathaway’s familiar tap. “ She 
has brought the quinine,” Ottilie 
thought, bracing herself. 

Mrs. Hathaway came in and shut the 
door. She sank into the largest chair 


and grasped 
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anything J have done for you. I have 
no claim. on you—none! But ”? Mrs. 


Hathaway broke down. She lowered 
her face into her handkerchief, and 
struggled on sobbingly. 

«But I don’t know ‘what you do want, 
Ottilie Carr. I do not care, I shall say 
it! You are talented and handsome, of 





its arms. All 
her dignity, 
all her pla- 
cidity, had 
strangély 
fled, and she | 
sat there 

limply. 














“YOU MUST BE SOMEWHERE NEAR TWENTY SEVEN— AND—YOU CAN'T TEACH MUSIC ALL YOUR LIFE.” 


“I was not,” she said, looking at Ot- 
tilie as she had never looked before, 
“prepared for this.” 

Ottilie gazed blankly. 

“Don’t think he complained to me. 
I worried it out of him. I knew some- 
thing had happened, and I made him 
tell me. He would be wild if he knew I 
was saying one word to you, but I—I—I 
have no right to reproach you, You 
know your ‘mind. And I should never 
dream of your taking into consideration 


course; [ know you are, and poor John 





knows it; but you must be somewhere 
near twenty seven—and—you can’t 
. _teach music all your life. Don’t you 
want a home of your own? And sucha 


home as John could give you, Ottilie, 
and what a position—the best! If any- 
thing was wanting in that respect I 
could comprehend ‘it. And if it’s John 
himself—the best, the dearest fellow in 
the whole world, and you’ve known him 
all this time and don’t know it! Well,” 
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Mrs. Hathaway sobbed, “you have 
broken my heart as well as his.” 

She saw Ottilie standing before her 
with locked hands and lips apart. 
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judgment and understanding, “ did you 
think that applied to you?” 
“It was for you,” Ottilie answered 
simply, “ that I—refused him.” 
“And I have hoped,” said 
































OTTILIE STOOD 
THERE AND 
TREMBLED. 


“But,” she gasped, with such voice 
as she could gather, “you don’t want 
him to get married. Everybody knows 
it! You don’t want him to speak 
to a girl—you never do. You # 





Mrs, Hathaway’s expression bewildered 
her. : 

“ Ottilie Carr,” Mrs. Hathaway said, 
in a voice terrible with a weight of 
amazement, of sternness, and of the im- 
plication of abysmal lacks in Ottilie’s 





“} Mrs. Hathaway, borne to her 
feet by her high tide of emotion, 
“ from the first that you would 
come together. I have planned 
and schemed for it! That was 
why I didn’t want other girls 
pestering him, that was pre- 
cisely why. And I never till 
this minute had a shadow of 
suspicion, Ottilie,” said Mrs. 
Hathaway, embracing her with 
tender warmth, “ that you were 
a simpleton! ” 

She was a woman of action. 
She glanced at her watch. “ He 
is going back to the city on the 
eleven o’clock train,” she said. 
“ He is packing his trunk. All 
my entreaties wouldn’t move 








him, but now 
You do love him, 
don’t you? I knew 


it! It has been per- 
fectly “plain,” Mrs. 
Hathaway remarked. 
* You must stop him. 
You must see him 
this instant. There 
won’t be a soul in the 
back parlor. I shall 
send him right down 
to you. I shan’t at- 
tempt now to explain 
your craziness to the 
poor boy; I shall tell 
him you’ve changed 
your mind — any- 
thing!” She pushed 
Ottilie out of the 
room. “ There, go!” 

Yes, the back par- 
lor was empty. Ottilie stood there and 
trembled. Her heart pounded furiously 
in her ears and disturbed the silence and 
made it hard to distinguish anything 
else; but she heard a step—his step. He 
was fumbling hurriedly with the cur- 
tains, and he put them apart and came 
to her with outstretched hands; and in 
his face was the light of eagerness and 
joy that was in her own. 


Emma A. Opper. 






































HENRY 0. HAVEMEYER’S AND COLONEL OLIVER II, PAYNE'S STABLE, EAST SIXTY SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE HOMES OF FINE HORSES. 


BY FRITZ MORRIS. 































THE ELABORATELY EQUIPPED ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH MODERN WEALTH HOUSES ITS HIGH { 
BRED HORSEFLESH—TYPICAL CITY AND COUNTRY STABLES OWNED BY if 

s WELL KNOWN NEW YORKERS AND PHILADELPHIANS. i 
. q 

The old fashioned stable pretended to nothing more than cleanliness and t 


comfort. It is only with the present generation that rich Americans have 
begun to build for their horses quarters that compare, in costliness and 
completeness, with the mansions in which they live themselves. 

Frank Work, of New York, was a pioneer in the development of the 
luxurious private stable. His is stiil one of the handsomest in New York, 
though it is rivaled by those of such men as William D. Sloane, Henry 0. 
Havemeyer, Louis Stern, and Walter Watson. But the city stables are 4 
merely miniatures of the spacious establishments to be found in the suburbs i 
and the country. William C. Whitney’s place at Westbury has a frontage 
of almost three hundred yards, and an indoor track nearly half a mile long. 
This is probably the largest stable in the United States, but handsome ones 
have been built by George Gould, William R. Grace, William L. Elkins, q 
George W. Elkins, P. A. B. Widener, Albert C. Bostwick, C. Ledyard Blair, : 
and other owners of fine horses. 





























EW YORK lavished its wealth on ant business of spending money. Thirty 
fine horses for many years before years ago the noblest pedigrees in town 

it awoke to the fact that their stables, lived in surroundings of plebeian ugli- 
also, were a proper excuse for the pleas- ness, the bare facts of comfort and 
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R. G. DUN’S STABLE, EAST FORTY 
FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 


cleanliness being consid- 
ered luxury enough. Only 
a few millionaires, among 
them the late August Bel- 
mont, owned private 
stables with any claims to 
elegance, and these were 
looked on as rich men’s 
whims. 


A STABLE THAT IS ALMOST 
HISTORIC. 

Now the metropolis is 
full of. private stables 
which are to ordinary liv- 
ery stables as. Fifth Ave- 
nue palaces are to Baxter 
Street tenements. The 
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first of ‘these, “built eighteen 
years ago, is still one of the 
handsomest and most perfectly 
equipped. It belongs to Mr. 
Frank Work, who commissioned 
George Edward Harding to put 
up for him “a perfect stable 
at a cost not to exceed’ fifty 
thousand dollars.” The stable 
was built on West Fifty Sixth 
Street, directly in the rear of 
what is now Carnegie Hall, and 
when Mr. Harding turned it 
over to its owner it had cost 
just one hundred and forty five 
thousand dollars. Mr. Work 
paid the bill cheerfully, and 
maintains that every dollar 
spent on the place has given 
him its full equivalent of 
pleasure. 

On the ground floor are the 
carriage house, the exercising 
track, and the spacious stalls, 
in one of which the veteran 
trotter Dick Swiveller is spend- 
ing a peaceful old age in the 
midst of white oak wainscot- 
ings and massive bronze deco- 
rations. A winding stairway 
leads to the floor above, where 
Mr. Work has his bachelor 








FRANK WORK’S STABLE, WEST FIFTY SIXTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Trust, and his father in law, 
Colonel Oliver H. Payne, have 
established their “horses. In 
both stables are the tiles and 
polished wood and wrought 
metal of modern magnificence ; 
the great, clean, bare carriage 
houses, with their church-like 
solemnity, where ten or a 
dozen traps may repose at once 
in dignity and comfort; the 




















THE RIDING RING 
IN MR. STERN’S 
STABLE. 


apartments, a luxurious suite includ- 
ing bedroom, diningroom, _ sitting 
room, a wide balcony looking down 
on the stable beneath, and a small 
apartment devoted to ice boxes, refrig- 
erators, wine chests, and other comforts 
of civilization. The chef and the 
French range live on the floor above, 
and in their day have sent down famous 
suppers for such choice spirits as Sam 
Ward, Charles Delmonico, Leonard and 
Larry Jerome, Jordan L. Mott, Captain 
“Jake” Vanderbilt, Robert Bonner, 
and Colonel Withers. 


OTHER FINE MODERN STABLES, 


To see all the typical luxuries of the 
modern stable, one should go to 134 and 
136 East Sixty Sixth Street, where Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, head of the Sugar 


LOUIS STERN’S STABLE, EAST EIGHTY 
FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


harness cupboards with plate glass 
doors, and the velvet lined eases for the 
shining bits and buckles. The coach- 
men and grooms are no less well treated 
than the aristocratic beasts they serve, 
for their quarters overhead abound in 
hard wood, enameled tubs, shower baths, 
and all the comforts of modern heating, 
ventilation, and plumbing. 

It is the completeness of these stables, 
rather than any special feature, that 
makes them noteworthy. But the deni- 
zens of Mr. Louis Stern’s stable, at 53 
fast Eighty Fourth Street, ean boast a 
covered riding ring such as few other 
private stables can show, as well as un- 
usually large accommodations. For 
under its roof there is room for four- 
teen horses and twenty vehicles, the 
superintendent and his family and nu- 
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merous employees, the owner and _ his 
guests, and all the lumber that such an 
establishment involves. On the ground 
Hoor, besides the stable, are the carriage, 
harness, feed, washing, and_ livery 
rooms, and the riding ring. Here we 
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of dressing rooms, bathrooms, a gym- 
nasium, a ladies’ parlor, and, opening 
out of this, an iron balcony where one 
may sit and watch what goes on in the 
riding ring below. 

Kast Forty First Street can show a 









































WALTER C. WATSON’S STABLE, WEST FIFTY FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK, WHERE EVERY HORSE IN THE 
STALLS IS A PRIZE WINNER. 


find stained glass windows, walls of 
cream colored glazed brick, polished 
floors, and wonderful conveniences of 
every kind, such as oaken bars on swing- 
ing metal brackets to hold the carriage 
rugs, and bronze name plates for the 
occupants of the stalls. On the second 
floor hospitality is offered in the shape 


smaller stable of somewhat similar com- 
pleteness, owned by Mr. R. G. Dun, of 
the Commercial Agency. 
EVERY HORSE A PRIZE WINNER. 
The chief interest in the stable of 
Mr. Walter Watson, Jr., at 141 West 
Fifty Fifth Street is, strangely enough, 
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the horses. There are not many, but 
every one has a prize to his credit— 
some have three or four. 
the elect includes the Kentucky bred 
Lady Algy, shown at the end of the line 
in the engraving on page 237, while the 
roan on the left is King, who won first 
prize at the Long Branch horse show 


This row of - 
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pair driven before a stanhope or mail 
phaeton. It is like a company of belted 
earls—there is not a plain “ Mr.” on the 
premises. 


TWO MORE NEW YORK STABLES. 


Perhaps the brightest of all these 
elaborate stables is that of Mr. William 




















WALL IS A FRAME OF BADGES WON 





A CORNER IN THE CARRIAGE HOUSE OF MR. WATSON’S STABLE. 
BY HIS HORSES AT THE NATIONAL 
OTHER SHOWS. 


HANGING ON THE 
AND 

















last summer in the half bred hackney 
class, taking on the same occasion 
fourth prize in the runabout class. At 
the Norwood horse show, the same sea- 
son, King won first in the runabout 
class, as well as first in the best high 
stepping, all around action, horses fif- 
teen hands and under—not a bad sum- 
mer’s record. The pair of blacks, Faro 
and Roulette, won first in the omnibus 
class; also first as wheelers in the road 
four. Trilby and Glory, a pair of bay 
mares, won first in the victoria class and 
first in the best all around high stepping 


D. Sloane, at 33 West Fifty Fifth Street. 
From end to end there is not a dark 
corner. The charmed dusk that lurked 
in old time barns would be as inappro- 
priate here as in the Waldorf. Every- 
thing is tiled and glazed and oiled, im- 
maculately clean, unimpeachably sani- 
tary. This’ polished neatness, which 
dominates all the stables of wealth in a 
greater or jess degree, is very admirable; 
but to those who have known the weird 
mystery that hovered over the old time 
stable, mousy, dusty, unsanitary, and 
vet more desirable than palaces, it is a 
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WILLIAM D. SLOANE’S STABLE, WEST FIFTY 
FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


from a photograph by R. F. Turnbuh. 


little disheartening. These won- 
derful. horse apartments have 
everything but charm. All chance 
of glamour has been brushed away 
with the spider webs. They are 
complete, patent, modern, as su- 
perior to the old kind as a New 
York hotel is to a little French 
auberge. ‘Their only loss is in the 
matter of atmosphere, a thing that 
is important to none but children 
and artists; and as these seldom 
own horses, they need not be con- 
sidered. 

Modern neatness and exactness 
is carried almost to a fad in the 
stable of Mr. Frederic C. Thomas, 
where there is an appointed place 
for every strap and buckle, and 
all work is done according to schedule. 
As a result, comparatively few serv- 
ants are needed, and the place is 
always on dress parade from garret 
to cellar. There is a lift to carry the 
harness up from the first floor, when 
it is removed from the horses; a room 
to clean it in; another, sternly immacu- 
late and impervious to rust, in which it 
must be hung; a woolen room, where 
moths cannot corrupt, for rugs and liv- 
eries not in immediate use, those that go 
out daily having their own wardrobe. 
There is the correct harness with the 
correct buckles to suit every different 

























class of trap, city and country—and, for 
all one knows, to suit the different styles 


of weather. Such perfect organization 
has nowhere been equaled, unless, per- 
haps, in the German army. 


THE FINE STABLES OF COUNTRY PLACES. 


In their out of town stables, New 
Yorkers have been able to do things on 
a scale impossible in the narrow island 
of Manhattan, where space has its inch 
value. They have been able to choose 
the architecture best suited to the place 
and the purpose, instead of being re- 
stricted to the outside that would hold 


. 
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the most inside. The compact stories, 
piled high one above another, could give. 
way to wings and ells and comfortable, 
wide, low effects that stand for leisure, 
abundance, 


hospitality, . and other 
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laxed as master in his old shooting coat, 
luxuriating in sun and earth and green 
grass, and exchanging friendly nips over 
the fence. All the city neatness and 
luxury is here, with the added grace of 
elbow room and the added vir- 
tue of fresh air. 

A trip through the stables is 
always one of the first rites of 
a visit to a modern country 
place; and a precious bore it is 
to many an impressed and ex- 
claiming guest, whose sports- 
manship is a matter of fashion 
rather than of instinct—as- 
sumed with inward lamentation 
because those higher up have 
decreed it “the thing.” But 
to those who by nature love the 
supple beauty of a good horse 
and the trick of conquering 
him, there is endless interest in 











THE HARNESS ROOM IN FREDERIC C. THOMAS’ STABLE. 
Copyright, 1896, by D. Appleton & Co., and reproduced by permission. 


blessed qualities for which there is room 
only under country skies. Here the vis- 
itor is expected to “ light an’ hitch,” and 
special guest room is provided for his 
mount, or his four in hand, or whatever 
good wind and limbs bring him to the 
gates. Here are neighborly paddocks 
where blue ribbon aristocrats, weary of 
the town parade, may stroll about as re- 


these lavish quarters where the horse is 

head and man is his servant. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEY’S PLACE AT WEST- 
BURY. 

One of the most impressive of these 
private establishments is owned by Mr. 
William C. Whitney, once Secretary of 
the Navy, and now—with less glory but 
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PETER A. B. WIDENER’S STABLE AT ASHBOURNE, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


a controller of street rail- 
His private traffic king- 


more profit 
way interests. 


dom is at Westbury, Long Island, in a 
hollow of the Wheatley Hills, and his 
stable there presents a straight front 
almost twice as long as the Madison 
Square Garden—to be exact, 870 feet 


—with a suggestion of a Swiss chalet in 
the slanting roof and the countless 
gables, single, double, and triple. The 
lower wall is of red brick, while the 
scores of windows that make the upper 
wall are set in pale gray composition 
banded off with dark brown. The rea- 
son for these myriad windows, extend- 
ing around the four sides of the build- 


ing, is not plain until one enters the 
wide doors and finds, running around 
the entire structure, a twelve foot wide 
winter exercising ring, as light as the 
world outdoors. The track girdles the 
stalls and harness rooms, which form 
a long oval down the center of the 
building, and measures two and one 
third laps to the mile. In the very 
center is a show ring, made acces- 
sible to Mr. Whitney’s private office 
by a row of windows, behind which 
he and his guests may sit and see the 
various horses led out for inspection. 
At the rear is a shower bath for sick 
horses. Overhead a cléck tower sets 


























WILLIAM L. ELKINS’ 
STABLE AT ELKINS, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
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the time for all the neighborhood. 
Down the long inclosure stretch more 
than a hundred box stalls, open at both 
ends and perfectly ventilated, with 
Dutch doors of heavy yellow wood. The 
flooring, under the straw, is similar to 
that of the track—an inch of loam on 
white sand. Steam pipes, running 
along the edge of the track, defy winter, 
and electric lights defeat night, while 
subterranean telephone wires make dis- 
tance of no account. 

Up stairs are the quarters for the 
stable hands, who, when all the horses 
are at Westbury, number sixty. This 
department is more like a model boys’ 
club than the usual loft into which em- 
ployees are tumbled with a blanket 
apiece. Above the center entrance are 
three large front rooms, the middle one 
containing gymnasium apparatus and 
a fine collection of the books boys love 
—Dickens, Cooper, and all the good 
friends of youth. Behind this are the 
diningroom and kitchen, and on either 
side dormitories, clean, pleasant places 
with white walls, white iron beds, and 
fresh, well aired bed clothing. Bath- 
rooms open out of these, and the rest of 
the floor is taken up with great fragrant 
hay mows. There is a matron to look 
after the boys’ souls and bodies, and a 
schoolmaster for their minds, so the dire 
consequences that stable associations 
are supposed to have for the young per- 
son are at least partially warded off. 


BY HORACE TRUMBAUER 


SOME PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. Whitney’s fellow “ traction mag- 
nates,” Messrs. William and George El- 
kins and P, A. B. Widener, have built 
their residences and stables in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia, clustering about 
the villages of Ashbourne, Ogontz, and 
Elkins.. These are all the work of the 
same architect, Mr. Horace Trumbauer. 
The stable of Mr. George Elkins, at Ash- 
bourne, is built about two courtyards, 
one known as the stable court and the 
other as the barn yard. On the ground 
floor are a large office, a carriage shed 
for temporary shelter, a forty foot 
square carriage house, and a carriage 
stand with a lift by which vehicles are 
taken to the storage room on the floor 
above. These, with harness and clean- 
ing rooms and a dozen stalls, are 


THE BUILDINGS, WHICH SURROUND TWO INTERIOR COURTS, AND ARE REMARKABLY TASTEFUL AND COMPLETE, WERE DESIGNED 
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GEORGE W. ELKINS’ STABLE AT ASHBOURNE. 
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grouped about the courtyard, while 
around the barn yard we find tool and 
machinery houses, and quarters for 
chickens, cows, and work horses. This 
second court is entirely surrounded by 
a covered pavement, like the old cloister, 
by which one may go to all parts of the 
building without exposure to the 
weather. 

The William L. Elkins stables are an 
interesting example of what can be done 
with a building too good to be torn 


STALLS IN 


down, yet in need of modernizing. The 
exterior stands as it has stood for the 
last ten or twelve years, but during the 
past summer the whole interior was 
scooped out and rebuilt on new lines. 
Here Mr, Elkins keeps some thirty high 
class hackneys and carriage horses, 
among them the blue ribbon champion 
Red Cloud. The stables of Mr. Wide- 
ner are interesting chiefly for their 
landscape effect, being built of Indiana 
limestone to harmonize with the house, 
and set in beautiful grounds. 


GEORGE GOULD’S LAKEWOOD STABLE. 


The stable lately erected for George 
J. Gould at his Lakewood place was 
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designed by Mr. Bruce Price. It is built 
around an open quadrangle, on one side 
of which are box stalls, and on the other 
a shed for the accommodation of visit- 
ors’ traps. The buildings in the rear of 
this quadrangle belong to the stable 
proper. This contains twenty six box 
stalls and about.a dozen ordinary ones. 
In the central tower is the main water 
supply of the establishment, which 
comes from an artesian well six hundred 
feet deep and is then pumped to a six- 


THE GEORGE W. ELKINS STABLE. 


teen thousand gallon tank. The central 
gable displays the stable clock, with its 
set of Westminster chimes. The stable 
faces the rear of the formal gardens and 
has its own approach, enhanced by 
hedges and plantings, with here and 
there an ornamental vase and pedestal. 
Lamps of wrought iron on marble bases 
are placed at intervals along the drive. 


THE STABLE AT GRACEFIELD. 


On the slope of a beautiful knoll in 
Great Neck, overlooking a long stretch 
of the North Shore and the waters of 
Long Island Sound, the country resi- 
dence of Ex Mayor Grace is located. 
The house is a very old one, having been 
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ALBERT C. BOSTWICK’S STABLE AT MAMARONECK, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD WILLETTS’ STABLE AT WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM R. GRACE’S STABLE AT GRACEFIELD, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND. 


THREE FINE STABLES IN THE SUBURBS OF NEW YORK. 
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built more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It has, however, been added 
to and modernized in every way. To 
the east the land falls away abruptly to 
the bay; to the west it undulates into 
the hundreds of acres whereof Grace- 
field is composed. The charm of the 
place is enhanced by the beauty and age 
of the numerous trees. On the westerly 
slope Mr. Grace’s new stables have been 
erected to take the place of others lately 
destroyed by fire. They were designed 
ix harmony with the residence by 
Messrs. D’Oench and Simon, and cover 
an area of about seventy by a hundred 
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large vent shafts carried direct to and 
through the roof. Water is obtained 
from a large tank supplied by an arte- 
sian well. The building is finished in 


its various parts in natural woods in a 
simple and durable manner. 


OTHER FINE SUBURBAN STABLES. 


The stables completed last August 
for Mr. Albert C. Bostwick on his estate 
at Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, are built 
in the Elizabethan style from the de- 
signs of Mr. G. Cramer Thompson. 
The buildings are picturesquely placed 
on the undulating grounds sloping to 






































ALBERT C. BOSTWICK DRIVING HIS PAIR OF PRIZE WINNERS, LORD CHESTERFIELD AND LORD BERESFORD. 


feet, the dominating feature of the 
structure being the carriage house 
proper, flanked at the sides by the stalls, 
harness rooms, and men’s quarters. 
These project so as to form a court in 
front of the carriage house. 

In the stable provision is made for 
eight box and seven ordinary stalls ‘ar- 
ranged in two tiers. In the lower tier 
mud stalls have been provided. The 
construction of the floor of the second 
tier is entirely of steel beams and con- 
crete arches finished oif with granolithic 
and provided with patent cast iron 
drains. The stable is ventilated by 


the Sound, and surrounded by trees and 
shrubbery. The first story of the exte- 
rior is built of granite, pressed brick, 
and limestone, the upper stories of half 
timber work and cement, the main ridge 
of the front being surmounted by a 
clock tower and platform. 

The main feature of the ground floor 
is a large covered court in the center 
of the building, two stories in height, 
from which all of the other departments 
and offices are reached. On the left 
hand of the front entrance are the pri- 
vate offices of the owner, automobile 
room, and coachman’s office. The con- 
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THE COACH HOUSE IN C. LEDYARD BLAIR’S STABLE, FAR HILLS, NEW JERSEY. 


struction and arrangement of the box 
and open stalls at the rear is very elab- 
orate, they being of bronze and iron of 
special designs. 

The second floor is arranged for the 
accommodation of the coachmen and at- 
tendants on one side and for the storage 
of vehicles on the other, and at the rear, 
shut off by a fire wall, for the storage 
of feed. The picture shows Mr. Bost- 
wick driving Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Beresford. At the New York horse 
show of last November this pair added 
to its owner’s list of winnings one first 
and five second prizes. 

Near the settlement at Bernards- 
ville, and not far from the station of 
Far Hills, New Jersey, there is growing 
what promises to be one of the most 
beautiful country estates in America. 
This is the property of C. Ledyard 
Blair, and is called Blairsden. The 
stable, situated on the crest of a hill 
some three hundred yards from the 
house, may be seen from many direc- 
tions as far as the eye can reach. It is 
of red brick with white marble quoins 
and keys and has a hipped roof sur- 
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mounted at the center by a ventilating 
cupola of pleasing proportions. 

The stable is finished tastefully, but 
not extravagantly, the walls and ceilings 
being ceiled entirely in natural wood 
and the stall guards, etc., being of black 
iron. The connecting building between 
the stable wing and the central building 
is also primarily for the comfort of the 
horse rather than for display, and here 
are to be found a mud stall, a bath stall, 
the wash room, harnessing place, and a 
harness room. Besides all the necessary 
stable accommodations, there is com- 
fortable space set aside for the horses 
and traps of guests, while off in 
one corner is an adequate blacksmith 
shop. 

Another stable set on a hill is that 
of Mr. Howard Willetts,of White Plains, 
Westchester County. It is of Colonial 
style, of stone and wood, painted a light 
cream color, with a red roof. The court- 
yard, which one enters through an 
arched gateway, is covered with fine 
sifted gravel for exercising and showing 
the horses. In the rear center rises the 
clock and water tower, one hundred and 
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twenty feet from ground to top, with a 
belfry and chimes. 

From the courtyard opens the hitch- 
ing room, paved with cork bricks, and 
large enough to turn a four in hand with 
ease. Beyond the hitching room is the 
harness cleaning room, and then the 
harness room, finished in quartered oak, 
with plate glass cases, bronze, and pol- 
ished brass hooks and racks, and velvet 
covered shelves. The carriage house is 
of hardwood, and contains twenty car- 


BELCOURT, O. H. P. BELMONT’S RESIDENCE AND STABLE AT NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
From a photograph by Alman, Newport. 





riages, from the sulky to the heavy 
coach. In front of the carriage house 
is a luxuriously furnished owner’s room, 
with bath attached. This is a comfort- 
able lounging apartment for the owner 
and his friends, and serves as an office. 
It is also quite a museum, for on the 
walls are many rare old English prints 
and on forms about the room is a collec- 
tion of the coaching costumes of all 
European countries, covering the last 
three centuries. 





THE CARRIAGE HOUSE AT BELCOURT. 
Copyright, 1896, by D. Appleton E Co., and reproduced by permission 























THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


XXII. 


Before man made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men, 
HE Abbé Susini had no money, but 
he was a charitable man in a hasty 
and impulsive way. Even the very poor 
may be charitable: they can think kindly 
of the rich. It was not the rich of whom 
the abbé had a friendly thought, but the 
foolish and the stubborn. Tor this fiery 
little priest knew more of the unwritten 
history of the macquis than any in Cor- 
sica—infinitely more than those whose 
business it was. 

It is the custom at Ajaccio, and in a 
smaller way at Bastia, to ignore the 
darker side of Corsican polities, and the 
French officials are content with the en- 
deavor to get through their term of of- 
fice with a whole skin. It is not, as in 
other islands of the Mediterranean, the 
gospel of “ manana” which holds good 
here, but rather the gospel of “So I 
found it—it will last my time.” So, 
from the préfet to the humblest gen- 
darme, they come, they serve, and they 
go back rejoicing to France. They 
strike when absolutely forced to do so, 
but they commit the most fatal of all ad- 
ministrative errors—they strike gently. 

The faults are not all on one side; for 
the islanders are at once turbulent and 
sullen. There are many who “ keep the 
country,” as the local saying is, and 
wander year after year in the mountain 
fastnesses, far above road or pathway, 
beyond the feeble reach of the law, 
rather than pay a trifling fine or bend 
their pride to face a week’s imprison- 
ment. 

In the macquis, as in better society, 
there are grades of evil. Some are hid- 
ing from their own pride, others are 
evading a lifelong sentence, while many 
know that if the gendarme sees them he 
* will shoot at sight—running, standing, 
sleeping, as a keeper kills vermin. Only 
a few months ago, on a road over which 


many tourists must have traveled, a 
young man of twenty three was “ de- 
stroyed ” (the official term) by the gen- 
darmes, who wanted him for eleven 
murders. It is commonly asserted that 
these bandits are not dangerous, that 
they have no grievance against travel- 
ers. A starving man has a grievance 
against the whole world, and a con- 
demned fratricide is not likely to pick 
and choose his next victim if tempted 
by a little money and the chance of es- 
cape therewith from the island. 

It is, moreover, usual for a man to 
take to the macquis the moment that he 
finds himself involved in some trouble, 
or, it may be, merely under suspicion. 
From his retreat in the mountains he 
enters into negotiations with his lawyer, 
with the local magistrate, with his wit- 
nesses, even with the police. He dis- 
trusts justice itsclf, and only gives him- 
self up or faces the tribunal when he 
has made sure of acquittal or of such a 
sentence as his pride may swallow. 
Which details of justice as understood 
in a province of France at the beginning 
of the century may be read at the As- 
size terms in those great newspapers, 
Le Petit Bastiais or Le Paoli Pascal, by 
any who have a halfpenny to spend on 
literature. 

It would appear easy enough to ex- 
terminate the bandits as one would ex- 
terminate wolves or other large game; 
but in such a country as Corsica, almost 
devoid of roads, thinly populated, heay- 
ily wooded, the expense would be greater 
than the administration is prepared to 
incur. It would mean putting an army 
into the field, prepared and equipped 
for a long campaign which might ulti- 
mately reach the dignity of a civil war. 
The bandits are not worth it. The 
whole country is not worth exploiting. 
Corsica is a small open wound on the 
great back of France, carefully con- 
cealed and only tended spasmodically 
from time to time at such periods as 


* Copyright, 1899, by H. S. Scott.—This story began in the December number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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the health of the whole frame is suffi- 
ciently good to permit of serious atten- 
tion being given to so small a sore. And 
such times, as the wondering world 
knows, are few and far between in the 
history of France. 

The law abiding natives, or such na- 
tives as the law has not found out, re- 
gard the denizens of the macquis with 
a tender pity, not unmixed with respect. 
As often as not, the bandit is a man with 
a real grievance, and the poor have a 
soft place in their hearts for a man with 
a grievance. And all Corsicans are poor. 
So all are for the bandits, and every 
man’s hand is secretly or openly against 
the gendarme. Even in enmity, there 
is a certain sense of honor among these 
naive people. A man will shoot his foe 
in the back, but he will not betray him 
to the gendarme. Among a primitive 
people a man commands respect who has 
had the courage to take the law into his 
own hands. Amidst a subject popula- 
tion, he who rebels is not without honor. 

It was among these and such as these 
that the Abbé Susini sought from time 
to time his lost sheep. He took a cer- 
tain pleasure in donning the peasant 
clothes that his father had worn, and in 
going to the mountains as his forefa- 
thers had doubtless done before him. For 
every man worthy of the name has lurk- 
ing in his being a remnant of the bar- 
barian which makes him revolt occa- 
sionally against the life of the city and 
the crowded struggle of the streets, 
which sends him out to the waste places 
of the world where God’s air is at all 
events untainted, where he may return 
to the primitive way of living, to kill 
and gather with his own hands that 
which must satisfy his own hunger. 

The abbé had never known a very 
highly refined state of civilization. The 
barbarian was not buried very deep. To 
him the voice of the wind through the 
trees, the roar of the river, the fine 
free air of the mountains, had a 
charm which he could not put into 
words. He hungered for them as 
the exile hungers for the sight of 
his own home. The air of houses 
choked him, as sooner or later it 
seems to choke sailors and wanderers 
who have known what it is to be in the 
open all night, sleeping or waking be- 


neath the stars, not be accident, as an 
adventure, but by habit. Then the abbé 
would disappear for days together from 
Olmeta, and vanish into that mystic, 
silent, prowling world of the macquis. 
The sights he saw there, the men he met 
there, were among those things which 
the villagers said the abbé knew, but of 
which he never spoke. 

During the stirring events of August 
and September the priest at Olmeta, 
and Colonel Gilbert at Bastia, watched, 
each in his individual way, the effect of 
the news upon a very sensitive populace. 
The abbé stood on the highroad one 
night within a stone’s throw of Perucca, 
and, looking down into the great valley, 
watched the flickering flames consume 
all that remained of the old Chateau de 
Vasselot. Colonel Gilbert, in his little 
rooms in the bastion at Bastia, knew al- 
most as soon that the chateau was burn- 
ing, and only evinced his usual easy 
going surprise. The colonel always 
seemed to be wondering that any one 
should have the energy to do active 
wrong; for virtue is more often passive, 
and therefore less trouble. 

The abbé was puzzled. 

“An empty house,” he muttered, 
“does not set itself on fire. Who has 
done this—and why? ” 

For he knew every drift and current 
of feeling amid his turbulent flock, and 
the burning of the chateau of Vasselot 
seemed to serve no purpose, and to sat- 
isfy no revenge. There was some influ- 
ence at work which the Abbé Susini did 
not understand. 

He understood well enough that a 
hundred grievances—a hundred unsatis- 
fied vengeances—had suddenly been 
awakened by the events of the last 
months. The grip of France was for a 
moment relaxed, and all Corsica arose 
from its sullen sleep, not in organized 
revolt, but in the desire to satisfy per- 
sonal quarrels—to break in one way or 
another the law which had made itself 
so dreaded. The burning of the Cha- 
teau de Vasselot might be the result of 
some such feeling; but the abbé thought 
otherwise. 


He went to Perucca, where all seemed - 


quiet, though he did not actually ring 
the great bell and speak to the widow 


‘Andrei. 























A few hours later, after nightfall, he 
set off on foot by the road that leads to 
the Lancone Defile. But he did not turn 
to the left at the crossroads. He went 
straight on instead, by the track which 
ultimately leads to Corte, in the middle 
of the island, and amidst the high 
mountains. This is one of the loneliest 
spots in all the lonely island, where men 
may wander for days and never see a 
human being. The macquis is thin here, 
and not considered a desirable residence. 
In fact, the mildest malefactor may 
have a whole mountain to himself with- 
out any demonstration of violence what- 
ever. 

This was not the abbé’s destination. 
He was going farther, where the ordi- 
nary traveler would fare worse, and hur- 
ried along without looking to the left 
or right. A half moon was peeping 
through an occasional rift in those 
heavy clouds which precede the autumn 
rains in these latitudes, and gather with 
such astonishing slowness and delibera- 
tion. It was not a dark night, and the 
air was still. The abbé had mounted 
considerably since leaving the cross- 
roads. His path now entered a valley 
between two mountains. On either side 
rose a sharp slope, broken and rendered 
somewhat inaccessible by boulders, 
which had at one time been spilled down 
the mountainside by some great up- 
heaval, and now seemed poised in 
patient expectance of the next disturb- 
ance. 

Suddenly the priest stopped, and 
stood rooted. A faint sound, inaudible 
to a townsman’s ear, made him turn 
sharply to the right, and face the broken 
ground. A stone no bigger than a hazel 
nut had been dislodged somewhere 
above him, and now rolled down to his 
feet. The dead silence of the mountains 
closed over him again. There was, of 
course, no one in sight. 

“Tt is Susini of Olmeta,” he said, 
speaking quietly, as if he were in a 
room. 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
then a man rose from behind a rock, and 
came silently on bare feet down to the 
pathway. His approach was heralded 
by a scent which would have roused any 
sporting dog to frenzy. This man was 
within measurable distance of the beasts 
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of the forests. As he came into the © 
moonlight it was perceivable that he was 
hatless, and that his tangled hair and 
beard were streaked with white. His 
face was apparently black, and so were 
his hands. He had obviously not 
washed himself for years. 

“You here? ” said the abbé, recogniz- 
ing one who had for years and years 
been spoken of as a sort of phantom, 
living in the summits—the life of an 
animal—alone. 

The other nodded. 

“Then you have heard that the gen- 
darmes are being drafted into the army, 
and sent to France?” 

The man nodded again. He had done 
so long without speech that he had no 
doubt come to recognize its uselessness 
in the majority of human happenings. 
The abbé felt in his pocket, and gave the 
man a packet of tobacco. The Corsi- 
cans, unlike nearly all other races of the 
Mediterranean, are smokers of wooden 
pipes. 

“Thanks,” said the man, in an odd, 
soft voice, speaking for the first time. 

“T am going up into the mountains,” 
said the abbé slowly, knowing, no doubt, 
that men who have lived long with na- 
ture are slow to understand words, “ to 
seek an old man who has recently gone 
there. He is traveling with a man 
called Jean, who has the evil eye.” 

“The Count de Vasselot,” said the 
outlaw quietly. He touched his fore- 
head with one finger and made a vague 
wandering gesture of the hand. “I 
have seen him. You go the wrong way. 
He is down there, near the entrance to ~ 
the Lancone Defile, with others.” 

He paused and looked round him with 
the slow and distant glance which any 
may perceive in the eyes of a caged wild 
beast. 

“They are all down from the moun- 
tains,” he said. 

Even the Abbé Susini glanced un- 
easily over his shoulder. These still, 
stony valleys were peopled by the noise- 
less, predatory Ishmaels of the macquis. 
They were, it is true, not numerous at 
this time, but those who had escaped 
the clutch of the imperial law were 
necessarily the most cunning and des- 
perate. 

“ Buon,” he said, turning to retrace 
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his steps. “I shall go down to the Lan- 
cone Defile. God be with you, my 
friend,” 

The man gave a queer laugh. He evi- 
dently thought that the abbé expected 
too much. 

The abbé walked until midnight, and 
then, being tired, he found a quiet spot 
between twogreat rocks, and, lying down, 
slept there till morning. In the leather 
saddle bag which formed his pillow he 
had bread and some meat, which he ate 
as he walked on towards the Lancone 
Defile. _Once, soon after daylight, he 
paused to listen, and the sound that had 
faintly reached him was repeated. It 
was the warning whistle of the steamer, 
the old Persévérance, entering Bastia 
harbor ten miles away. He was still in 
the shade of the great heights that lay 
between him and the eastern coast, and 
hurried while the day was cool. ‘Then 
the sun leaped up behind the hazy sum- 
mits above Biguglia. The abbé looked 
at his huge silver watch. It was nearly 
eight o’clock. When he was near to the 
entrance of the defile he stood in the 
middle of the road and gave, in his high, 
clear voice, the cry of the goatherd call- 
ing his flock. He gave it twice, and 
then repeated it. If there were any in 
the macquis within a mile of him, they 
could not fail to see him as he stood on 
the dusty road in the sunlight. 

He was not disappointed. In a few 
minutes the closely set arbutus bushes 
above the road were pushed aside and a 
boy came out—an evil faced youth with 
a loose mouth. 

“Tt is Jean of the evil eye who has 
sent me,” he said glibly, with an eye on 
the abbé’s hands in case there should be 
a knife. “ He is up there with a broken 
leg. He has with him the old man.” 

“The old man?” repeated the abbé 
interrogatively. 

“Yes, he who is foolish.” 

“Show me the way,” said Susini. 
“You need not look at my hands; I 
have nothing in them.” 

They climbed the steep slope that 
overhung the road, forcing their way 
through the thick brushwood, stumbling 
over the chaos of stones. Quite sud- 
denly they came upon a group of men 
sitting round a smoldering fire where a 
tin coffee pot stood amid the ashes. One 
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man had his leg roughly tied up in 
sticks. It was Jean of the evil eye, 
who looked hard at the Abbé Susini, 
and then, turning, indicated with a nod 
the Count de Vasselot, who sat leaning 
against a tree. The count recognized 
Susini and nodded vaguely. His face, 
once bleached by long confinement, was 
burned to a deep red; his eyes were quite 
irresponsible. 

“He is worse,” said Jean, without 
lowering his voice. “Sometimes I can 
only keep him here by force. He thinks 
the whole island is looking for him—he 
never sleeps.” 

Jean was interrupted by the evil faced 
boy, who had risen, and was peering 
down towards the gates of the defile. 

“There is a carriage on the road,” 
he said. 

They all listened. There were three 
other men whom the abbé knew by sight 
and reputation. One by one they rose 
to their feet and slowly cocked their old 
fashioned single barreled guns. 

“Tt is the carriage from Olmeta— 
must be going to Perucca,” reported the 
boy. 

And at the word Perucea, the count 
scrambled to his feet, only to be dragged 
back by Jean. The old man’s eyes were 
alight with fear and hatred. He was 
grasping Jean’s gun. The abbé rose and 
peered down through the bushes. Then 
he turned sharply and wrenched Jean’s 
firearm from the count’s hands. 

“They are friends of mine,” he said. 
“The man who shoots will be shot by 
me.” 

All turned and looked at him. They 
knew the abbé and the gun. And while 
they looked, Denise and Mile. Brun 
drove past in safety. 


XXIII. 


Keep cool, and you command everybody. 


WuEN France realized that Napoleon 
III had fallen, she turned and rent his 
memory. No dog, it appears, may have 
his day but some cur must needs yelp 
at his heels. Indeed (and this applies 
to literary fame as well as to emperors), 
it is a sure sign that a man is climbing 
high if the little dogs bark below. 

And the little dogs and the curs re- 
membered now the many slights cast 
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upon them. France had been betrayed 
—was ruined. The twenty most pros- 
perous years of her history were forgot- 
ten. There was a rush of patriots to 
Paris, and another rush of the chicken 
hearted to the coast and the frontier. 

The Baron de Mélide telegraphed to 
the baroness to quit Fréjus and go to 
Italy. And the baroness telegraphed a 
refusal to do so. 

Lory de Vasselot fretted as much as 
one of his buoyant nature could fret 
under this forced inactivity. The sun- 
shine, the beautiful surroundings, and 
the presence of friends made him for- 
get France at times, and think only of 
the present. And Denise absorbed his 
thoughts of the present and the future. 
She was a constant puzzle to him. There 
seemed to be two Denise Langes: one 
who was gay with that deep note of wis- 
dom in her gaiety, which only French 
women compass, with odd touches of 
tenderness and little traits of almost 
maternal solicitude, which betrayed 
themselves at such moments as the 
wounded man attempted to do some- 
thing which his crippled condition or 
his weakness prevented him from ac- 
complishing. The other Denise was 
clear eyed, logical, almost cold, who re- 
sented any mention of Corsica or of the 
war. Indeed, De Vasselot had seen her 
face harden at some laughing reference 
made by him to his approaching recov- 
ery. He was quick enough to perceive 
that she was endeavoring to shut out of 
her life all but the present, which was 
unusual; for most pin their faith on the 
future until they are quite old, and their 
future must necessarily be a phantom. 

“T do not understand you, made- 
moiselle,” he said, one day, on one of 
the rare occasions when she had allowed 
herself to be left alone with him. “ You 
are brave, and yet you are a coward.” 

And the resentment in her eyes took 
him by surprise. He did not know, per- 
haps, that the wisest men never see more 
than they are intended to see. 

“Pray, do not try,” she answered. 
“The effort might delay your recovery 
and your return to the army.” 

She laughed, and presently left him. 
It is one thing to face the future, and 
another to sit quietly awaiting its ap- 
proach. The majority of people spoil 
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their lives by going out to meet the fu- 
ture, deliberately converting into a real- 
ity that which was only a dread. They 
call it knowing the worst. 

The next morning Mile. Brun, with a 
composed face and blinking eyes, men- 
tioned casually to Lory that she and 
Denise were going back to Corsica. 

“ But why?” cried Lory. “ But why, 
my dear demoiselle? ” 

“JT do not know,” answered Mlle. 
Brun, smoothing her gloves. “ It will, 
at all events, show the world that we are 
not afraid.” 

De Vasselot looked at her non com- 
mitting face and held his peace. There 
was more in this than a man’s philoso- 
phy might dream of. 

‘When do you go? ” he asked after a 
pause. 

“Tonight, from Nice,” was the 
answer. 

And, as has been noted, Denise and 
mademoiselle -arrived at Bastia in the 
early morning, and drove to the Casa 
Perucea, in the face of more than one 
rifle barrel. Mlle. Brun never asked 
questions, and if she knew why Denise 
had returned to Perucca so suddenly 
she had not acquired the knowledge 
from the girl herself, but had, behind 
her beady eyes, put two and two to- 
gether with that accuracy of which 
women have the monopoly. She meek- 
ly set to work to make the Casa Perucca 
comfortable, and took up her horticul- 
tural labors where she had dropped 
them. 

“One misses the Chateau de Vasse- 
lot,” she said one morning, standing by 
the open window that gave so wide a 
view of the valley. 

“Yes,” answered Denise; and that 
was all. 

Mademoiselle went into the garden 
with her leather gloves and a small bas- 
ket. The odd thing about her garden- 
ing was that it was on such a minute 
scale that the result was never visible 
to the ordinary eye. Denise had, it ap- 
peared, given up gardening. Mlle. 
Brun did not know how she occupied 
herself at this time. She seemed to do 
nothing, and preferred to do it alone. 
Returning to the house at midday, 
mademoiselle went into the drawing- 
room, and there found Denise and 
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Colonel Gilbert seated at the table with 
some papers, and a map spread out be- 
fore them. 

Both looked up with a guilty air, and 
Denise flushed suddenly, while the 
colonel bit his lip. Immediately he re- 
covered himself, and, rising,shook hands 
with the newcomer. 

“T heard that you had returned,” he 
said, “and hastened to pay my re- 
spects.” 

“We were looking at the plans,” 


added Denise hurriedly. “I have agreed , 


to sell Perucca to Colonel Gilbert—as 
you have always wished me to do.” 

“ Yes; I have always wished you to do 
it,” returned Mile. Brun slowly. She 
was very cool and collected, and in that 
had the advantage over her companions. 
“Has the colonel the money in his 
pocket?” she asked, with a dry smile. 
“Ts it to be settled this afternoon ? ” 

She glanced from one to the other. 
If Love is blind, he certainly tampers 
with the sight of those who have had 
dealings with him. Denise was only 
thinking of Perucca. She had not per- 
ceived that Colonel Gilbert was honestly 
in love with her. But Mlle. Brun saw it. 
She was wondering if this thing had 
come to Gilbert twenty years earlier 
what manner of man it might have made 
of him. It was a good love. Made- 
moiselle saw that quite clearly. For a 
dishonest man may at any moment be 
tripped up by an honest passion. Which 
is one of those practical jokes of fate 
that break men’s hearts. 

“You know as well as I do,” said 
Colonel Gilbert, with more earnestness 
than he had ever shown, “that the 
sooner you and mademoiselle are out of 
the island the better.” 

“Bah!” laughed mademoiselle. 
“ With you at Bastia to watch over us, 
mon colonel! Besides, we Peruccas are 
invincible just now. Have we not burned 
down the Chateau de Vasselot? ” 

Gilbert winced. Mademoiselle won- 
dered why. 

“T want it settled as soon as pos- 
sible,” put in Denise, turning to the 
papers. “ There is no need of delay.” 

* None,” acquiesced mademoiselle. 
She wanted to sell Perucca and be done 
with it and with the island. She was 
a woman of iron nerve, but the gloom 
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and loneliness of Corsica had not left 
her at ease. There was a haunting air 
of disaster that seemed to brood over 
the whole land, with its miles and miles 
of untenanted mountains, its malarial 
plains, and deserted seaboard. “ None,” 
she repeated. “ But such transactions 
are not to be carried through in a 
woman’s drawingroom, by two women 
and a soldier.” 

She looked from one to the other. 
She did not know why one wanted to 
buy and the other to sell. She only 
knew that her own inclination was to 
give them every assistance, and to give 
it even against her better judgment. It 
could only be, after all, the question of 
a little more or a little less profit, and 
she, who had never had any money, 
knew that the possession of it never 
makes a woman one whit the happier. 

“Then,” said the colonel, with his 
easy laugh—for he was inimitable in the 
graceful art of yielding—“ then let us 
appoint a day to sign the necessary 
agreements in the office of the notary 
at Bastia. I tell you frankly I want to 
get you out of the island.” 

The colonel stayed to lunch, and, 
whether by accident or intention, made 
a better impression than he had ever 
made before. He was intelligent, easy, 
full of information, and, oh, rara avis! 
proved himself to be a man without con- 
ceit. He never complained of his ill for- 
tune in life, but his individuality thrust 
the fact into every mind, that this was 
a man destined for distinction who had 
missed it. He seemed to be riding 
through life for a fall, and rode with his 
chin up, gay and debonair. 

Mlle. Brun felt relieved by the 
thought that the end of Corsica and 
this impossible Casa .Perucca was in 
sight. She was gay as a little gray 
mouse may be gay at some domestic fes- 
tival. She sent the widow to the cellar, 
and the occasion was duly celebrated in 
a bottle of Mattei Perucca’s old wine. 

With coffee came the question of fix- 
ing a date for the signature of the deed 
of sale at the notary’s office at Bastia. 
And instantly the mouse skipped, as it 
were, into a retired corner of the con- 
versation and crouched silent, watching 
with bright eyes. 

“T should like it to be done soon,” 




















said the colonel, who, at the suggestion 
of his hostess, had lighted a cigarette. 
He seemed more himself with a cigar- 
ette between his fingers to contemplate 
with a dreamy eye, to turn and twist in 
reflective idleness. “ You will under- 
stand that my future movements are 
uncertain if, as now seems possible, the 
war is not over.” 

“ But surely it is over,” put in Denise 
quickly. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who can tell? We are in the hands 
of a few journalists and lawyers, made- 
moiselle. If the men of words say ‘ Re- 
sist,’ we others are ready. I have ap- 
plied to be relieved of my command 
here, since they are going to fortify 
Paris. Shall we say next week? ” 

“Today is Thursday—shall we say 
Monday? ” replied Denise. 

“Make it Wednesday,” suggested 
Mlle. Brun from her silent corner. : 

And after some discussion Wednesday 
was finally selected. Mlle. Brun had no 
particular reason why it should be 
Wednesday, in preference to Monday, 
and, unlike most people in such circum- 
stances, advanced none. 

“We shall require witnesses,” she 
said as the colonel took his leave. “I 
shall be able to find two to testify to the 
signature of Denise.” 

The colonel had apparently forgotten 
this necessity. He thanked her and de- 
parted. 

“ And on Wednesday,” he said, “I 
shall in reality have the money in my 
pocket.” 

During the afternoon mademoiselle 
announced her intention of walking to 
Olmeta. It would be advisable to se- 
cure the Abbé Susini as a witness, she 
said. He was a busy man, and a journey 
to Bastia would of necessity take up his 
whole day. Denise did not offer to ac- 
company her, so she set out alone at a 
quick pace, learned, no doubt, in the 
Rue des Saints Péres. 

“ They will not shoot at an old wom- 
an,” she said, and never looked aside. 

The priest’s housekeeper received her 
coldly. Yes, the abbé was at home, she 
said, holding the door ajar with scant 
hospitality. Mademoiselle pushed it 
open and went into the narrow passage. 
She had net too much respect for a 
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priest, and none whatever for a priest’s 
housekeeper who kept a house so badly. 
She looked at the dirty floor, and with 
a subtle feminine irony, sought the mat 
which was lying in the road outside the 
house. She folded her hands at her 
waist, and, still grasping her cheap cot- 
ton umbrella, waited to be announced. 

The Abbé Susini received her in his 
little bare study, where a few news- 
papers, half a dozen ancient volumes of 
theology, and a life of Napoleon the 
Great represented literature. He bowed 
silently and drew forward his own 
horsehair armchair. Mlle. Brun sat 
down, and crossed her hands upon the 
hilt of her umbrella like a soldier at rest 
under arms. She waited until the 
housekeeper had closed the door and 
shuffled away to her own quarters. 
Then she looked the resolute little abbé 
straight in the eyes. 

“ Let us understand each other,” she 
said. 

“ Bon Dieu! upon what point, made- 
moiselle? ” 

Mademoiselle was still looking at him. 
She perceived that there were some 
points upon which the priest did not 
desire to be understood. She held up 
one finger in its neutral colored cotton 
glove, and shook it slowly from side to 
side. 

“None of your theology,” she said; 
** T come to you as a man—the only man, 
I think, in this island at present.” 

“ At present? ” 

“Yes, the other is in France, recov- 
ering from his wounds.” 

“Ah!” said the abbé, glancing 
shrewdly into her face. “ You also 
have perceived that he is a man—that. 
But there is our good Colonel Gilbert. 
You forget him.” 

“ He would have made a good priest,” 
said mademoiselle bluntly, and the abbé 
laughed aloud. 

“Ah, but you amuse me, made- 
moiselle! You amuse me enormously.” 
And he leaned back to laugh at his ease. 

“Yes, I came on purpose to amuse 
you. I came to tell you that Denise 
Lange has sold Perucca to Colonel 
Gilbert.” 

“ Sacred name of—thunder,” he mut- 
tered, the mirth wiped away from his 
face as if with a cloth. He sat bolt up- 
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right, glaring at her, his restless foot 
tapping on the floor. 

“Ah, you women!” he ejaculated 
after a pause. 

“Ah, you priests!” returned Mlle. 
Brun composedly. 

“ And you did not stop it!” he said, 
looking at her with undisguised con- 
tempt. 

“T have no control. I used to have a 
little; now I have none.” 

She finished with a gesture, describ- 
ing the action of a leaf blown before the 
wind. 

“ But I have put off the signing of the 
papers until Wednesday,” she con- 
tinued. “I have undertaken to pro- 
vide two witnesses, yourself if you will 
consent, the other—I thought we might 
get the other from Fréjus between now 
and Wednesday. A boat from St. Flor- 
ent tonight could surely, with this wind, 
reach St. Raphael tomorrow.” 

The abbé was looking at her with man- 
ifest approval. 

“ Clever,” he said— clever.” 

Mlle. Brun rose to go as abruptly as 
she had come. 

“Personally,” she said, “I shall be 
glad to be rid of Perucca forever—but 
I fancied there are reasons.” 

“ Yes,” said the priest slowly; “ there 
are reasons.” 

“Oh, I ask no questions!” she 
snapped out at him with her hand on 
the door. On the threshold she paused. 
“ All the same,” she said, “I do ask a 
question. Why does Colonel Gilbert 
want to buy?” 

The priest threw up his hands in 
angry bewilderment. 

“That is it!” he cried. 
knew.” 

“Then find out,” said mademoiselle, 
“ between now and Wednesday.” 

And with a curt nod she left him. 


“T wish I 


XXIV. 


All nature is but art, unknown.to thee; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 


It rained all night with a semi tropi- 
cal enthusiasm. The autumn rains are 
looked for in these latitudes at certain 
dates, and if by chance they fail, the 
whole winter will be disturbed and 
broken. With sunrise, however, the 
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clouds broke on the western side of the 
island, and from the summit of the great 
Perucca rock the blue and distant sea 
was visible through the gray confusion 
of mist and cloud. The autumn had 
been a dry one, so the whole mountain- 
side was clothed in shades of red and 
brown, rising from the scarlet of the 
blackberry leaves to the deep amber of 
the bare rock, where all vegetation 
ceased. The distant peeps of the val- 
ley of Vasselot glowed blue and purple, 
the sea was a bright cobalt, and 
through the broken clouds the sun cast 
shafts of yellow gold and shimmering 
silver. The whole effect was dazzling, 
and such as dim northern eyes can scarce 
imagine. 

Mile. Brun, who had just risen from 
the table where she and Denise had had 
their early breakfast of coffee and bread, 
was standing by the window that opened 
tpon the veranda where old Mattei 
Perucca had passed so many hours. 

“One should build on this spot,” she 
began, “a convalescent home for athe- 
ists.” 

She broke off, and staggered back. 
The room, the veranda, the whole world, 
it seemed, were shaking and vibrating 
like a rickety steam engine. For a mo- 
ment the human senses were paralyzed 
by a deafening roar and rattle. Mlle. 
Brun turned to Denise, and for a time 
they clung to each other; and then 
Denise, whose strong young arms half 
lifted her companion from the ground, 
gained the open window. She held there 
for a moment, and then staggered across 
the veranda and down the steps, drag- 
ging mademoiselle with her. 

There was no question of speech, of 
thought, of understanding. They merely 
stood, holding to each other, and watch- 
ing the house. Then a sudden silence 
closed over the world, and all was still. 
Denise turned and looked down into the 
valley, smiling beneath them in its bril- 
liant coloring. Her hand was at her 
throat as if she were choking. Made- 
moiselle, shaking in every limb, turned 
and sat down on a garden seat. Denise 
would not sit, but stood shaking and 
swaying like a reed in a mistral. And 


yet each in her way was as brave a 
woman as could be found even in their 
own country. 


























Mile. Brun leaned forward, and held 
her head between her two hands, while 
she stared at the ground between her 
feet. At last speech came to her, but 
not her natural voice. 

“T suppose,” she said, passing her 
little shriveled hand across her eyes, 
“ that it was an earthquake.” 

“ No,” said Denise. “Look!” And 
she pointed with a shaking finger down 
towards the river. 

A great piece of the mountainside, 
comprising half a dozen vine terraces, 
a few olive terraces, and a _ patch 
of pine wood, had fallen bodily down 
into the river bed, leaving the slope 
a bare and scarified mass of rock 
and red soil. The little Guadelle river, 
a tributary of the Aliso, was com- 
pletely dammed. Perucca was the poorer 
by the complete disappearance of one 
of its sunniest slopes, but the house stood 
unhurt. 

“No more will fall,’ said Denise 
presently. “See; there is the bare 
rock.” 

Mademoiselle rose, and came slowly 
towards Denise. They were recovering 
from their terror now. For at all events, 
the cause of it lay before them, and 
lacked the dread uncertainty of an 
earthquake. Mademoiselle gave an odd 
laugh. 

“It is the boundary line between 
Perucca and Vasselot,” she said, “ that 
has fallen into the valley.” 

Denise was thinking the same 
thought, and made no answer. The 
footpath from the chateau up to the 
casa by which Gilbert had come on the 
day of Mattei Perucca’s death, by which 
he had also ridden to the chateau one 
day, was completely obliterated. Where 
it had crept along the face of the slope, 
there now rose a bare red rock. There 
was no longer a short cut from the one 
house to the other. It made Perucca all 
the more inaccessible. 

“ Curious,” whispered Mlle. Brun to 
herself, as she turned towards the house. 
She went indoors to get a hat, for the 
autumn sun was now glaring down upon 
them. 

When she came out again, Denise was 
sitting looking thoughtfully down into 
the valley where had once stood the old 
chateau, now gone, to which had led 
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this pathway, now wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

“There is assuredly,” she said, with- 
out looking round, “a curse upon this 
country.” 

Which Seneca had thought eighteen 
hundred years before, and which the 
history of the island steadily confirms. 

Mademoiselle was drawing on_her 
gloves, and carried her umbrella. 

“T am going down the pathway to 
look at it all,” she said. 

There was nothing to be done. When 
Nature takes things into her own hands, 
men can only stand by and look. Denise 
was perhaps more shaken than the 
smaller, tougher woman. She made no 
attempt to accompany mademoiselle, 
but sat in the shade of a mimosa tree, 
and watched her descend into the val- 
ley, now appearing, now hidden, in the 
brushwood. 

Mlle. Brun made her way to the spot 
where the pathway was suddenly cut 
short by the avalanche of rock and 
rubble and soil. It happened to be the 
exact spot where Colonel Gilbert’s heavy 
horse had stumbled months before, 
where the footpath crossed the bed of a 
small mountain torrent. A few loosened 
stones had come bowling down the slope, 
set free by the landslide. These had 
fallen upon the pathway, and there shat- 
tered themselves into a thousand pieces. 
Mademoiselle stood among the débris. 
She looked down in order to make sure 
of her foothold, and something caught 
her eye. She knelt down eagerly, and 
then, looking up, glanced round surrep- 
titiously like a thief. She could not see 
the Casa Perucca. She was alone on this 
solitary mountainside. Slowly she col- 
lected the débris of the broken rock, 
which was mixed with a red powdery 
soil. 

“Ciel!” she whispered. 
What fools we have all been! ” 

She rose from her knees with one 
clasped handful of rubble. Slowly and 
thoughtfully she climbed the hill again. 
On the terrace, where she arrived hot 
and tired, the widow Andrei met her. 
The woman had been to the village on an 
errand, and had returned during made- 
moiselle’s absence. 

“The Abbé Susini awaits you in the 
library,” she said. “ He asked for you 
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and not for mademoiselle, who has gone 
to her own garden.” 

Mademoiselle hurried into the library. 
The arrival of the abbé at this moment 
seemed providential, though the ex- 
planation of it was simple enough. 

“T came,” he said, looking at her 
keenly, “on a fool’s errand. I came to 
ask whether the ladies were afraid.” 

Mademoiselle gave a chilly smile. 

“ The ladies were not afraid, Monsieur 
VP Abbé,” she said. “They were terrified 
—since you ask.” 

She went to a side table and brought 
a newspaper ; for even in her excitement 
she was scrupulously tidy. She laid it 
on the table in front of the abbé, rather 
awkwardly with her left hand, and then, 
holding her right over the newspaper, 
she suddenly opened it, and let fall a 
little heap of stones and soil. Some of 
the stones had a singular rounded ap- 
pearance. 

The abbé treated her movements with 
the kindly interest offered at the shrine 
of childhood or imbecility. It was evi- 
dent that he supposed that the landslide 
had unhinged Mlle. Brun’s reason. 

“ What is that? ” he asked soothingly, 
contemplating the mineral trophy. 

“T think,” answered mademoiselle, 
“that it is the explanation.” 

“The explanation of what, if one may 
inquire? ” 

“Of your precious colonel,” said 
mademoiselle. “That is gold, Monsieur 
PAbbé. I have seen similar dirt in a 
museum in Paris.” She took up one of 
the pebbles. “Scrape it with your 
knife,” she said, handing it to him. 

The abbé obeyed her, and volunteered 
on his own account to bite it. He 
handed it back to her with the marks 
of his teeth on it, and one side of it 
scraped clean showing pure gold. Then 
he walked pensively to the window, 
where he stood with his back turned to 
her in deep thought for some minutes. 
At length he turned on his heel and 
looked at her. 

“It began,” he said, holding up one 
finger and shaking it slowly from side 
to side, which seemed to indicate that 
his hearer must be silent for a while, 
“Jong ago. I see it now.” 

“Part of it,” corrected mademoiselle 
inexorably. 
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“He must have discovered it two 
years ago, when he first surveyed this 
country for the proposed railway. I see 
now why that man from St. Florent shot 
Pietro Andrei on the highroad. Pietro 
Andrei was in the way, and a little subtle 
revival of a forgotten vendetta secured 
his removal. I see now whence came the 
anonymous letter intended to frighten 
Mattei Perucca away from here. It 
frightened him into the next world.” 

“* And I see now,” interrupted the re- 
fractory listener, “ why Denise received 
an offer for the estate before she had 
become possessed of it, and an offer of 
marriage before we had been here a 
month. But he tripped and fell then,” 
she concluded grimly. 

“ And all for money,” said the abbé 
contemptuously. 

“Wait,” said mademoiselle—* wait 
till you have yourself been tempted. So 
many fall. It must be greater than we 
think, that temptation. You and I per- 
haps have never had it.” 

““ No,” replied the abbé simply. “There 
has never been more than a sou in my 
poor box at the church. I see now,” 
continued Susini, “ who has been stir- 
ring up this old strife between the Pe- 
ruccas and the Vasselots—offering, as he 
was, to buy from one and the other al- 
ternately. This dirt, mademoiselle, must 
lie on both estates.” 

“ Tt lies between the two.” 

The priest was deep in thought, rub- 
bing his stubbly chin with two fingers. 

“T see so much now,” he said at 
length, “which I never understood 
before.” 

He turned towards the window, and 
looked down at the rocky slope with a 
new interest. 

“There must be a great quantity of 
it,” he said reflectively. “He has walked 
over so many obstacles to get to it, with 
his pleasant laugh.” 

“ He has walked over his own heart,” 
said mademoiselle, persistently contem- 
plating the question from the woman’s 
point of view. 

The priest moved impatiently. 

“T was thinking of men’s lives,” he 
said. Then he turned and faced her with 
a sudden gleam in his eye. “ There is 
one thing yet unexplained—the burning 
of the Chateau de Vasselot. An empty 

















house does not ignite itself. Explain 
me that.” 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders. 

“ That still remains to be explained,” 
she said. “In the mean time we must 
act.” 

“T know that—I know that,” he cried. 
“T have acted! I am acting! De Vas- 
selot arrives in Corsica tomorrow night. 
A letter from him crossed the message 
I sent to him by a special boat from St. 
Florent last night.” 

“ What brings him here? ” 

The abbé turned and looked at her 
with scorn. 

“Bah!” he cried. “ You know as 
well as I. It is the eyes of Mlle. 
Denise.” 

He took his hat and went towards the 
door. 

“On Wednesday morning, if you do 
not see me before, at the office of the 
notary, in the Boulevard du Palais at 
Bastia,” he said. “ Where there will be 
a pretty salad for Monsieur le Colonel, 
prepared for him by a woman and a 
priest—eh! Both your witnesses shall 
be there, mademoiselle—both.” 

He broke off with a laugh and an up- 
ward jerk of the head. 

“Ah, but he is a pretty scoundrel, 
your colonel! ” 

“He is not my colonel,” returned 
Mile. Brun. “ Besides, even he has his 
good points. He is brave, and he is 
capable of an honest affection.” 

The priest gave a scornful laugh. 

“ Ah, you women!” he cried. “ You 
think that excuses everything. You do 
not know that if it is worth anything it 
should make a man better instead of 
worse. Otherwise it is not worth a snap 
of my finger—your honest affection.” 

And he came back into the room on 
purpose to snap his finger, in his rude 
way, quite close to Mlle. Brun’s parch- 
ment face. 





XXV. 


Look in my face; my name is Might Have Been. 
I am also called No More, Too Late, Farewell. 


“ Tx1s,” said the captain of the Jane, 
the Baron de Mélide’s yacht, “is the 
bay of St. Florent. We anchor a little 
further in.” 

“ Yes,” answered Lory, who stood on 
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the bridge beside the sailor, “ I know it. 
I am glad to see it again—to smell the 
smell of Corsica again.” 

“ Monsieur le Comte is attached to his 
native country ? ” suggested the captain, 
consulting the chart which he held 
folded in his hand. 

De Vasselot was looking through a 
pair of marine glasses across the hills to 
where the Perucea rock jutted out of the 
mountainside. 

“No; I hate it. 
come back,” he said. 

“Monsieur will be welcomed by his 
people. It is a great power, the voice of 
the people.” For the captain was a re- 
publican. 

“Tt is the bleating of sheep, mon 
capitaine,” returned De Vasselot, with 
a laugh. 

They stood side by side in silence 


But I am glad to 


while the steamer crept steadily forward 


into the shallow bay. Already a boat 
had left the town wall, and was sailing 
out leisurely on the evening breeze to- 
wards them. It came alongside. De 
Vasselot gave some last instructions to 
the captain, said farewell, and left the 
ship. It was a soldier’s breeze, and the 
boat ran free. In a few minutes De 
Vasselot stepped ashore. The abbé was 
waiting for him at the steps. It was 
almost dark, but De Vasselot could see 
the priest’s black eyes flashing with some 
new excitement. De Vasselot held out 
his hand, but Susini made a movement 
of which the newcomer recognized the 
significance in his quick way. He took 
a step forward, and they embraced after 
the manner of the French. 

“Voila!” said the abbé, “we are 
friends at last.” 

“T have always known that you were 
mine,” answered Lory. 

“Good. And now I have bad news 
for you. A friend’s privilege, Monsteur 
le Comte.” 

“ Ah!” said Lory, looking sharply at 
him. 

“Your father. I have found him and 
lost him again. I found him where I 
knew he would be, in the macquis, living 
the life that they live there, with perfect 
tranquillity. Jean was with him. By 
some means or other Jean got wind of a 
proposed investigation of the chateau. 
The Perucea people have been stirred 
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up lately; but that is a long story which 
I cannot tell you now. At all events, 
they quitted the chateau a few hours be- 
fore the house was mysteriously burned 
down. Today I received a message from 
Jean. Your father left their camp be- 
fore daybreak today. All night he had 
been restless. He was in a panic that 
the Peruccas are seeking him. He is no 
longer responsible, mon ami; his mind 
is gone. From his muttered talk of the 
last few days, they conclude that he is 
making his way south to Bonifacio, in 
order to cross the straits from there to 
Sardinia. He is on foot, alone, and de- 
ranged. There is my news.” 

“And Jean?” asked De Vasselot 
curtly; for he was quick in decision and 
in action. 

“Jean has but half recovered from 
an accident. The small bone of his leg 
was broken by a fall. He is following 
on the back of an old horse which cannot 
trot, the only one he could procure. I 
have ready for you a good horse. You 
have but to follow the track over the 
mountains due south—you know the 


stars, you, who are a cavalry officer— 
until you join the Corte road at Ponte 
Alle Leccia, then there is but the one 


road to Bocognano. If you overtake 
your poor father, you have but to detain 
him until Jean comes up. You may 
trust Jean to bring him safely back to 
the yacht here as arranged. But you 
must be at Bastia at the Hotel Clément 
at ten o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
That is absolutely necessary... You un- 
derstand—life or death, you must be 
there. I and a woman, who is clever 
enough, are mixing a salad for some one 
at Bastia on Wednesday morning, and 
it is you who are the vinegar.” 

“ Where is the horse? ” asked Lory. 

“Tt isa few paces away. Come, I will 
show you.” 

“ Ah!” cried Lory, whose voice had a 
ring of excitement in it that always came 
when action was imminent. “But I 
cannot go at that pace. It is not only 
Jean who has but one leg. Your arm— 
thank you. Now we can go.” 

And he limped by the side of Susini 
through the dark alleys of St. Florent. 
The horse was waiting for them beneath 
an archway which De Vasselot remem- 
bered. It was the entry to the stable 
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where he had left his horse on the occa- 
sion of his first arrival in Corsica. 

“ Aha!” he said, with a sort of glee as 
he settled himself in the saddle. “ It is 
good to be across a horse again. Pity 
you are a priest; you might come with 
me. It will be a fine night for a ride. 
What a pity you are a priest! You were 
not meant for one, you know.” 

“T am as the good God made me, and 
a little worse,” returned Susini. “ That 
is your road.” 

And so they parted. Lory rode on, 
happy in that he was called upon to act 
without too much thought. For those 
who think most laugh least. De Vas- 
selot’s life had been empty enough until 
the outbreak of the war, and now it was 
full to overflowing. And though France 
had fallen, and he himself, it would ap- 
pear, must be a pauper; though his 
father must inevitably be a living sor- 
row, which one who tasted it has told us 
is worse than a dead one; though Denise 
would have nothing to say to him—yet 
he was happier than he had ever been. 
He was wise enough not to sift his hap- 
piness. He had-never spoken of it to 
others. It is wise not to confide one’s 
happiness to another; he may pull it to 
pieces in his endeavor to find out how it 
is made. 

The onlooker may only guess at the 
inner parts of another’s life; but at times 
one may catch a glimpse of the light that 
another sees. And it is, therefore, to be 
safely presumed that Lory de Vasselot 
found a certain happiness in the un- 
swerving execution of his duty. Not 
only as a soldier, but as a man, he re- 
joiced in a strict sense of duty, which, 
in sober earnest, is one of the best gifts 
that a man may possess. He had not 
inherited it from father or mother. He 
had not acquired it at St. Cyr. He had 
merely received it at second hand from 
Mile. Brun, at third hand from that fat 
old General Lange who fell at Solferino. 
For the schoolgirl in the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi was quite right when she had 
pounced upon Mlle. Brun’s secret, which, 
however, lay safely dead and buried on 
that battlefield. And Mlle. Brun had 
taught, had shaped, Henride Mélide;and 
Henri de Mélide had always been Lory 
de Vasselot’s best friend. So the thin 
silver thread of good had been woven 
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through the web of more lives than the 
little woman ever dreamed. Who shall 
say what good or what evil the meanest 
of us may thus accomplish ? 

De Vasselot never thought of these 
things. He was content to go straight 
ahead without looking down those side 
paths into which so many immature 
thinkers stray. He had fought at Sedan, 
had thrown his life with no niggard 
hand into the balance. When wounded 
he had cunningly escaped the attentions 
of the official field hospitals. He might 
easily have sent in his name to Prussian 
headquarters as that of a wounded officer 
begging to be released on parole. But 
he cherished the idea of living to fight 
another day. Denise, with word and 
glance, and, more potent still, with 
silence, had tempted him a hundred 
times to abandon the idea of further 
service to France. “ She does not under- 
stand,” he concluded; and he threw 
Denise into the balance. She made it 
clear to him that he must choose be- 
tween her and France. Without hesita- 


tion he threw his happiness into the 


balance. For this Corsican—this dap- 
per sportsman of the Bois de Boulogne 
and Longchamps—was, after all, that 
creation of which the world has need to 
be most proud—a man. 

Duty had been his guiding light, 
though he himself would have laughed 
the gayest denial to such an accusation. 
Duty had brought him to Corsica. And 
—for there is no human happiness that 
is not spiced by duty—he had the hope 
of seeing Denise. 

He rode up the valley of the Guadelle 
blithely enough, despite the fact that his 
leg pained him and his left arm ached 
abominably. Of course, he would find 
his father—he knew that; and the peace 
and quiet of some rural home in France 
would restore the wandering reason. 
And all was for the best in the best 
possible world! For Lory was a French- 
man, and into the French nature there 
has assuredly filtered some of the light 
of that sunny land. 

At more than one turn of the road he 
looked up towards Perucca. Once he 
saw a light in one of the windows of the 
old house. Slowly he climbed to the 
level of the table land; and Denise, sit- 
ting at the open window, heard the 
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sound of his horse’s feet, and wondered 
who; might be abroad at that hour. He 
glanced at the ruined chapel that towers 
above the Chateau de Vasselot on its 
rocky promontory, and peered curiously 
down into the black valley, where the 
charred remains of his ancestral home 
are to be found to this day. Murato was 
asleep—a silent group of stone roofed 
houses, one of which, however, had seen 
the birth of a man notorious enough in 
his day—Fieschi, the would be assassin 
of Louis Philippe. Every village in this 
island has, it would seem, the odor of 
blood. 

The road now mounted steadily, and 
presently led through the rocky defile 
where Susini had turned back on a simi- 
lar errand scarce a week earlier. The . 
rider now emerged into the open, and 
made his careful way along the face of a 
mountain. The chill air bespoke a great 
altitude, which was confirmed by that 
waiting, throbbing silence which is of 
the summits. Far down on the right, 
across rolling ranges of lower hills, a 
steady pin point of light twinkled like a 
star. It was the lighthouse of Punta- 
Revellata, by Calvi, some twenty miles 
away. 

The night was clear and dark. A few 
clouds lay on the horizon to the south, 
and all the dome of heaven was a glit- 
tering field of stars. De Vasselot’s horse 
was small and wiry—part Arab, part 
mountain pony—and attended to his 
own affairs with the careful and sur- 
prising intelligence possessed by horses, 
mules, and donkeys that are born and 
bred to mountain roads. After Murato 
the track had descended sharply, only to 
mount again to the heights dividing the 
watersheds of the Bevinco and the Golo. 
And now De Vasselot could hear the 
Golo roaring in its rocky bed in the 
valley below. ile knew that he was safe 
now, for he had merely to follow the 
river till it led him to the highroad at 
Ponte Alle Leccia. The country here 
was more fertile, and the track led 
through the thickest macquis. The 
subtle scent of flowering bushes filled the 
air with a cool, soft flavor, almost to be 
tasted on the lips, of arbutus, myrtle, 
cistus, oleander, tamarisk, and a score of 
flowering heaths. The silence here was 
broken incessantly by the stirring of the 
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birds, which swarm in these berry bear- 
ing coppices. 

The track crossed the narrow, flat val- 
ley, where, a hundred years earlier, had 
been fought the last great fight that 
finally subjugated Corsica to France. 
Here De Vasselot passed through some 
patches of cultivated ground—rare 
enough in this fertile land—noted the 
shadowy shape of a couple of houses, and 
suddenly found himself on the high- 
road. He had spared his horse hitherto, 
but now urged the willing beast to a 
better pace. This took the form of an 
uneven, fatiguing trot, which, however, 
made good account of the kilometers, 
and De Vasselot noted mechanically the 
recurrence of the little square stones 
every five or six minutes. 

It was during that darkest hour which 
precedes the dawn that he skirted the 
old capital, Corte, straggling up the hill- 
side to the towering citadel standing out 
gray and solemn against its background 
of great mountains. The rider could 
now see dimly a snow clad height here 
and there. Half way between Corte and 
Vivario, where the road climbs through 
bare heights, he paused, and then hur- 
ried on again. He had heard in this 
desert stillness the beat of a horse’s feet 
on the road in front of him. He was 
not mistaken, for when he drew up to 
listen a second time there was no sound. 
The rider had stopped, and was waiting 
for him. The outline of his form could 
be seen against the starry sky at a turn 
in the road further up the mountain- 
side. 

“Ts that you, Jean?” cried Lory. 

“ Yes,” answered the voice of the man 
who rarely spoke. 

The two horses exchanged a low, 
gurgled greeting. 

* Are you sure we are on the right 
road? What is the next village? ” asked 
Lory anxiously. 

“The next is a town—Vivario. We 
are on the right road. At Vivario turn 
to the right, where the road divides. He 
is going that way, through Bocognano 
and Bastelica to Sartene and Bonifacio. 
I have heard of him many times, from 
one and the other.” 

From one and the other! De Vasselot 
half turned in his saddle to glance back 
at the road over which he had traveled. 
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He had seen and heard no one all 
through the night. 

“He procured a horse at Corte last 
evening,” continued Jean. “It seems a 
good one. What is yours?” 

“T have not seen mine,” answered De 
Vasselot; “I can only feel him. But I 
think there are thirty kilometers in him 
yet.” As he spoke he had his hand in his 
pocket. “Here,” he said. “ Take some 
money. Get a better horse at Vivario 
and follow me. It will be daylight in an 
hour. Tell me again the names of the 
places on the road.” 

“Vivario, Bocognano, Bastelica, 
Cauro, Sartene, Bonifacio,” repeated 
Jean, like a lesson. 

“Vivario, Bocognano,  Bastelica, 
Cauro, Sartene,” muttered De Vas- 
selot, as he rode on. 

He was in the great forest of Vizza- 
vona when the day broke, and he saw 
through the giant pines the rosy tints 
of sunrise on the summit of Monte 
d’Oro, from whence at dawn may be 
seen the coast line of Italy and France 
and, like dots upon a map, all the islets 
of the sea. Still he met no one—had 
seen no living being but Jean since quit- 
ting St. Florent at the other extremity 
of the island. 

It was freezingly cold at the summit 
of the pass where the road traverses a 
cleft in the mountain range, and De 
Vasselot felt that weariness which comes 
to men, however strong, just before the 
dawn ends a sleepless night. The horse, 
as he had told Jean, was still fresh 
enough, and gained new energy as the 
air grew lighter. The mountain town 
of Bocognano lies below the road, and 
the scent of burning pine wood told that 
the peasants were astir. Here De Vas- 
selot quitted the highway, and took a 
side road to Bastelica. As he came round 
the slope of Monte Mezzo, the sun 
climbed up into the open sky, and 
flooded the broad valley of the Prunelli 
with light. De Vasselot had been cross- 
ing watersheds all night, climbing out 
of one valley only to descend into an- 
other, crossing river after river with a 
monotony only varied by the various 
dangers of the bridges. The valley of 


the Prunelli seemed no different from 
others until he looked across it, and per- 
ceived his road mounting on the opposite 

















slope. A single horseman was riding 
southward at a good pace. It was his 


father at last. 
7 XXVL 


La journée sera dure, 
Mais elle se passera. 


At the sight of the horseman on the 
road in front of him, those instincts of 
the chase which must inevitably be 
found in all manly hearts were suddenly 
aroused, and Lory surprised his willing 
horse by using the spurs, of which the 
animal had hitherto been happily ig- 
norant. 

At the same time he made a mistake. 
He gave an eager shout, quite forgetting 
that the count had never seen him in 
uniform, and would inevitably perceive 
the glint of his accouterments in the 
sunlight. The instinct of the macquis 
was doubtless strong upon the fugitive. 
There are certain habits of thought ac- 
quired in a brief period of outlawry, 
which years of respectability can never 
efface. The count, who had lived in 
secrecy more than half his life, took 
fright at the sight of a sword, and down 
the quiet valley of the Prunelli father 
and son galloped one after the other—a 
wild and uncanny chase. 

With the cunning of the hunted, the 
count left the road by the first opening 
he saw—a path leading into a pine wood ; 
but over this rough ground the trained 
soldier was equal to the native born. 
The track only led to the open road 
again at a higher level, and De Vasselot 
had gained on his father when they 
emerged from the wood. 

Lory had called to his father once or 
twice, reassuring him, but without effect. 
The old count sat low in his saddle and 
urged his horse with a mechanical jerk 
of the heels. Thus they passed through 
the village of Bastelica—a place with an 
evil name. It was early still, and but 
few were astir, for the peasants of the 
south are idle. In Corsica, moreover, 
the sight of a flying man always sends 
others into hiding. No man wishes to 
see him, though all sympathies are with 
him, and the pursuer is avoided as if he 
bore the plague. 

In Bastelica there were none but 
closed doors and windows. A few chil- 
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dren playing in the road instinctively 
ran to their homes, where their mothers 
drew them hurriedly indoors. The Bas- 
telicans would have naught to do with 


the law or the lawbreaker. It was the 
sullen indifference of the crushed, but 
the unconquered. 

Down into the valley, across another 
river—the southern branch of the Pru- 
nelli—and up again. Cauro was above 
them—a straggling village with one 
large square house and a little church— 
Cauro, the stepping stone between civ- 
ilization and those wild districts about 
Sartene where the law has never yet 
penetrated. Lory de Vasselot had 
gained a little on the downward incline. 
He could now see that his father’s 
clothes were mud stained and torn, that 
his long white hair was ill kempt. But 
the pursuer’s horse was tired; for De 
Vasselot had been unable to relieve him 
of his burden all through the night. 
Lame and disabled, he could not mount 
or dismount without assistance. On the 
upward slope, where the road climbs 
through a rocky gorge, the fugitive 
gained ground. Out on the open road 
again, within sight of Cauro, the count’s 
horse showed signs of distress, but 
gained visibly. The count was unsteady 


‘in the saddle, riding heedlessly. In an 


instant De Vasselot saw the danger. His 
father was dropping with fatigue, and 
might at any moment fall from the 
saddle. * 

“Stop,” he cried, “or I will shoot 
your horse!” 

The count took no notice. Perhaps 
he did not hear. The road now mounted 
in a zigzag. The fugitive was already at 
the angle. In a few moments he would 
be back again at a higher level. Lory 
knew he could never overtake the fresher 
horse. There was but one chance—the 
chance perhaps of two shots as his father 
passed along the road abovehim. Should 
the gendarmes of Cauro, where there is 
a strong station, see this fugitive, so 
evidently from the macquis, with all the 
signs of outlawry upon him, they would 
fire upon him without hesitation. ‘Also 
he might at any moment fall from the 
saddle and be dragged by the stirrup. 

De Vasselot drew across the road to 
the other edge of it, from whence he 
could command a better view of the 
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upper slope. The count came on at a 
steady trot. He looked down with eyes 
that had no reason in them and yet no 
fear.. He saw the barrel of the revolver, 
polished by long use in an inner pocket, 
and looked fearlessly into it. Lory fired 
and missed. His father threw back his 
head and laughed. His white hair flut- 
tered in the wind. There was time for 
another shot. Lory took a longer aim, 
remembering to fire low, and horse and 
rider suddenly dropped behind the low 
wall of the upper road. De Vasselot 
rode on. 

“It was the horse—it must have been 
the horse,” he said to himself, with 
misgiving in his heart. He turned the 
corner at a gallop. On the road in front, 
the horse was struggling to rise, but the 
count lay quite still in the dust. Lory 
dismounted as well as he could. Me- 
chanically he tied the two horses to- 
gether, then turned towards his father. 
With his uninjured hand he took the 
old man by the shoulder and raised him. 
The disheveled white head fell to one 
side with a jerk that was unmistakable. 
The count was dead. And Lory dé Vas- 
selot found himself face to face with that 
question which so many have with them 
all through life: the question whether 
at a certain point in the crooked road of 
life he had taken the wrong or the right 
turning. 

Death itself had no particular terror 
for De Vasselot. It was his trade, and 
it is easier to become familiar with death 
than with suffering. He dragged his 
father to the side of the road where a 
great chestnut tree cast a shadow still, 
though its leaves were falling. Then he 
looked round him. There was no one in 
sight. He knew, moreover, that he was 
in a country where the report of firearms 
repels rather than attracts attention. 
It occurred to him at that moment that 
his father’s horse had risen to his feet— 
a fact which had suggested nothing to 
his mind when he had tied the two 
bridles together. He examined the ani- 
mal carefully. There was no blood upon 
it; no wound. The dust was rubbed 
aw ay from the knees. The horse had 
crossed its legs and fallen as it started 
at the second report of his pistol. 

Lory turned and stooped over his 
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father. Here again was no blood—only 
the evidence of a broken neck. Still, 
though indirectly, Lory de Vasselot had 
killed his father. It was well for him 
that he was a soldier—taught by expe- 
rience to give their true value to the 
strange chances of life and death. More- 
over, he was a Frenchman—gay in life 
and reckless of its end. 

He sat down by the side of the road 
and remembered the Abbé Susini’s 
words: “ Life or death, you must be at 
Bastia on Wednesday morning.” 

Mechanically, he drew his watch from 
within his tunic, which was white with 
dust. The watch had run down. And 
when Jean arrived a few minutes later, 
he found Lory de Vasselot sitting in the 
shade of the great chestnut tree, by the 
side of his dead father, sleepily winding 
up his watch. 

“T fired at the horse to lame it—it 
crossed its legs and fell, throwing him 
against the wall,” he said shortly. 

Jean lifted, his master, noted the 
swinging head, and laid him gently down 
again. 

“Heaven soon takes those who are 
useless,” he said. 

Then he slipped his hand within the 
old man’s jacket. The inner pockets 
were stuffed full of papers, which Jean 
carefully withdrew. Some were tied to- 
gether with pink tape, long since faded 
to a dull gray. He made one packet of 
them all and handed it to Lory. 

“Tt was for those that they burned the 
chateau,” he said; “but we have out- 
witted them.” 

De Vasselot turned the clumsy parcel 
in his hand. 

“ What is it? ” he asked. 

“Tt is the papers of V: asselot and Pe- 
rucca—your title deeds.” 

Lory laid the papers on the bank be- 
side him. 

“In your pocket,” corrected Jean, 
gruffiy. “That is the place for them.” 

And while Lory was securing the 
packet inside his tunic, the unusually 
silent man spoke again. 

“Tt is fate who has handed them to 
you,” he said. 

“Then you think that fate has time 
to think of the affairs of the Vasselots: ” 

“T believe it, Monsieur le Comte.” 


(To be continued. ) 

















ADA REHAN AGAIN. 

After Augustin Daly’s sudden death 
last June, rumors regarding the future of 
his leading woman flew fast up and down 
the Rialto of Broadway. The most sen- 
sational of them coupled her name with 
that of John Drew in a joint starring 
tour; another was to the effect that she 
was to reappear on the stage in the spring, 
not in this country, but in England. Ac- 
cording to the arrangements made by Mr. 
Daly,she would have created in September, 
at Drury Lane, the lead in “ Hearts Are 
Trumps,” and would have done the same 
part here later on had the melodrama 





SCENE FROM ACT I OF “‘THE AMBASSADOR,” AT DALY’S THEATER, SHOWING, BEGINNING AT LEFT OF PIC= 
TURE, MARY MANNERING, JOHN MASON, AND RHODA CAMERON. 
WHO HAS BEEN REGARDING MISS MANNERING—“IS THIS YOUR FIRST LOVE?” 

MR. MASON——‘‘ NO, MY LAST.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 
















been brought out at 
Daly’s. But the un- 
toward event that 
changed so many 
plans broke up this 
one — not particu- 
larly to Miss Re- 
han’s regret, it is 
understood; Lady 
Winifred Crosby 
was originated in 
London by Violet Vanbrugh, and in New 
York by Amelia Bingham; the Anerican 
rights for “ Hearts Are Trumps” fell to 
Charles Frohman, and Miss Rehan, com- 









MISS CAMERON TO MR. MASON, 
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CISSIE LOFTUS, WHO MIMICS IN VAUDEVILLE, WITH 
OCCASIONAL DASHES INTO COMIC OPERA 
AND SHAKSPERE. 

From her latest photograph by Pach, New York. 
NORMAN HACKETT, OF THE JAMES-KIDDER-HANFORD 
COMBINATION PRESENTING ‘‘ A WINTER’S TALE” 

AND OTHER SHAKSPERE PLAYS. ~ 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 





EDGAR MACGREGOR, STAGE MANAGER FOR JAMES K. OLIVE REDPATH, WHO HAS BEEN APPEARING AS 
HACKETT, AS “ FRITZ VON TARLENHEIM” IN “WINNIE,” THE PROFESSOR’S MAID, IN 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” “NAUGHTY ANTHONY.” 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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MAUD LILLIAN BERRI, PRIMADONNA SUMNERGARD, WHOCREATED “MR. CLARA DICKEY, WHO IS “GER- 


SOPRANO OF THE CASTLE 
SQUARE OPERA COMPANY. 


Frou a photograth by Schloss, New 


ork. 


pletely overcome by 
the shock of losing 
such a long tried 
friend, rested and 
recuperated until 
the end of the 
winter. 

From the Daly 
estate she secured 
nine productions, 
among them 
“Taming of the 
Shrew,” “ Twelfth 
Night,” “ Much 
Ado About Noth- 
ing,” “School for 
Seandal,” “The 
Country Girl,” 
“Tove on Crutch- 
es,” and “ The Last 
Word.” With these 
for a_ repertoire, 
she signed in Janu- 
ary to go out under 
Klaw & Erlanger, 
who are not only 
the managers of 

3en Hur” and of 
the Rogers Broth- 
ers, but are also 
the booking agents 
for the syndicate, 
or theatrical trust, 
as it is sometimes 
called. For her 
support she en- 
gaged as many as 
possible of her old 
Daly associates, in- 
eluding George 
Clarke to manage 
the stage, with the 


HARRIS,” AN OLD MAN, IN “THE 
SOMERSAULT.” 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Frank- 
fort, Indiana. 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT AS ‘‘ PHYLLIS ERICSON ” IN 
““WHEN WE WERE TWENTY ONE.” 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 








TRUDE WEST” IN “ BECAUSE 
SHE LOVED HIM SO.” 


Front her latest photograph by Morri- 


son, Chicago. 


leading work di- 
vided between Eu- 
gene Ormonde and 
White Whittlesey, 
who had a promi- 
nent role in “ The 
Great Ruby.” An 
innovation is intro- 
duced in “The 
School for Sean- 
dal” in that Mrs. 
Candour, a_ part 
long associated 
with Mrs. Gilbert 
and Mme. Ponisi, 
is played as a 
young woman by 
Louise Draper, also 
a recruit from the 
Daly “ Ruby ” east. 

Although Ada 
Rehan has probably 
had more written 
about her than 
any contemporary 
American actress, 
she has steadfastly 
refrained from any 
effort to bring her- 
self to the public’s 
attention except 
through her work 
on the stage. Re- 
siding in West 
Ninety Third 
Street, she has sel- 
dom if ever been 
seen by Broadway 
promenaders, and 
in denying herself 
to interviewers, she- 
has faithfully car- 
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ADA REHAN AS “LADY TEAZLE” IN “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 





CHARLES WYNGATE, WHO IS “ JACK 
CHEVIOT,” THE LAWYER, IN 
“NAUGHTY ANTHONY.” 
From a photograph by Bellsnith, 
incinnatt, 





REGINALD ROBERTS, TENOR OF THE 
CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 
COMPANY. 


Frou _a photograph by the Siegel 
Cooper Company, Chicrgo. 





WILLIAM LAMP, WHO APPEARED IN 
BELASCO’S “ NAUGHTY AN- 
THONY” AND “MADAME 
BUTTERFLY.” 


From a photograth by Scott, Chicago. 























ried out the rules laid on all his players 
by Mr. Daly. Her hair has been gray for 
half a dozen years now. 

Miss Rehan’s mother, Mrs. Crehan, is 
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theater, and two Christmases ago she held 
a reunion of them. At this, besides Miss 
Rehan, there were present Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Doud Byron and Arthur Byron. of 









































ADELE BLOCK, OF THE E. H. SOTHERN COMPANY, WHO ENACTED “ CRISPINA” IN 
“THE SONG OF THE SWORD.” 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


still living, and resides in Brooklyn, in 
the same house to which she came from 
Limerick, Ireland, more than thirty years 
ago. Every member of her family is in 


one way or the other connected with the 





John Drew’s company; Hattie Russell, 
who was then with Nat Goodwin, and Ful- 
ton Russell, of the Byron forces, who 
achieved renown with “ Across the Con- 
tinent.” Mrs. Byron and Hattie Russell 
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MAUDE FEALY AS “EUNICE” IN “QUO VADIS.” 


From her latest photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 





ETHEL FERGUSON, WITH MRS. LE MOYNE IN “ THE 
GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD.” 


From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 


are Miss Rehan’s sisters, and Arthur 
Byron and young Russell her nephews. 


THE STAR IN THE NEW MELODRAMA. 
“Hearts Are Trumps” might just as 
well have been called “ The Yellow Mon- 





ADELINE MANN, WHO IS “MRS. SMITH” IN “ WHY 
SMITH LEFT HOME.” 


From a phatograph by Schloss, New York. 


key ” for all the title has to do with the 
story. At least two useless scenes could 
also be lopped off the beginning, and an 
explanatory one might be substituted at 
the end. The much vaunted avalanche 
episode is a tame affair where it is not 
ludicrous, as for instance when the stal- 
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MARY MOORE, LEADING WOMAN WITH CHARLES 
WYNDHAM, APPEARING AS “ROXANE” IN 
“CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 


From her latest photograth by Ellis & Walery, London. 
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JESSIE BUSLEY, APPEARING AS “‘ MAUDE ST. TREVOR, 
THE MUSIC HALL ‘‘ ARTIST,” IN “HEARTS 
ARE TRUMPS.” 


Fron her latest photograph by Pach, New Vork 
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MIRIAM NESBIT, WHO PLAYED “ OTTILIE GIESECKE,” 
+ 66 


A LEADING ROLE IN “AT THE WHITE 
HORSE TAVERN.” 








From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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IDA CONQUEST, APPEARING AS THE PRIVATE SEC- 
RETARY WHO CAUSES ALL THE TROUBLE IN 
“THE TYRANNY OF TEARS.” 


Fron her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 
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wart clergyman stops to take off his coat 
before springing to the rescue of his im- 
periled sweetheart. But there is ore ad- 


ing that they are missing much. Besides, 
they will already have seen five sets dis- 
tinguished with black face type on the 









































LULU GLASER IN ONE OF TEE MANY DISGUISES SHE ASSUMES IN “ THE LITTLE CORPORAL.” 
From her laizst phoiograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


vantage about this final scene: those in a 
hurry to leave the theater after sitting 
there from early eve may go without feel- 


program. These are really worth while, 
and so is Jessie Busley, who brings a wel- 
come breath of comedy into the stagnat- 
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ing game about the beginning of the sec- 
ond hand, and ends by carrying off the 
chief honors. 

It is a coincidence that in London, too, 
the hit of the piece was made by the im- 
personator of this réle—that of a music 
hall actress—who, like Miss Busley, had 
been doing the prying small girl in “ The 
Maneuvers of Jane.” Miss Busley has 
been on the stage just ten years. She be- 
gan with Robert Mantell, and as she her- 
self puts it, “played about every part in 
his repertoire, even Desdemona (with the 
assistance of a pair of high heels).” After 
going into the Frohman camp she ap- 
peared in “ Charley’s Aunt,” “The Fatal 
Card,” and “ The Sporting Duchess,” but 
made no particular impression on the pub- 
lic until she came forward as the. boy Fan 
Fan in “Two Little Vagrants.” After 
that she was ranked among those whose 
names an audience is glad to recognize on 
first picking up the bill of a new play. 

The view of the front from behind, at 
the Frivolity Music Hall, is well man- 
aged, and the moving picture incident is 
a clever utilization of modern science in 
the way of a “filler.” Charles Frohman 
has provided the melodrama with good 
people, and there has been no stint in its 
outfitting. And last, but not by any 
means least, it is quite harmless. 





SHAKSPERE IN FAVOR AND OUT. 

Except for a few sporadic performances 
by Modjeska, and a “ Winter’s Tale” 
seven day visit to a West Side theater of 
the Kidder-James-Hanford combination, 
New York had no Shakspere served up on 
its dramatic bill of fare during the winter, 
the first one succeeding Augustin Daly’s 
death. London, on the other hand, has 
gone in for the master dramatist with con- 
siderable gusto. Tree opened his season 
at Her Majesty’s with “ King John,” fol- 
lowing this with “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which latter play was also done 
at the Lyceum by F. R. Benson, coming on 
the heels of “Henry the Fifth,” with 
“Hamlet” underlined as next in order. 
Nor was this reaction from the modern 
playwright in the English capital confined 
to the bard cf Avon. Wyndham found 
nothing more attractive than “ David 
Garrick” for his new theater, and at the 
Haymarket they have been doing “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” with “The Rivals” 
and “The School for Scandal” in prep- 
aration. Elaborate productions of “As 


You Like It” and “Hamlet” were an- 

nounced by our managers, but the contin- 

ued success of Maude Adams in “The 

Little Minister ” interfered with the one, 
Io M 
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and the illness of E. H. Sothern compelled 
the postponement of the other. 

Speaking of Wyndham’s, we give a new 
portrait of Mary Moore, the leading 
woman there, who played in “ The Tyr- 
anny of Tears” the réle done with John 
Drew by Isabel Irving. Miss Moore is of 
Trish birth, and joined the Criterion, Mr. 
Wyndham’s former theater, in 1885. 
Among the characters familiar to Ameri- 
ean theatergoers that she has played are 
Susan in “The Case of Rebellious Susan,” 
and Dorothy Cruickshank (Maude Adams’ 
part) in “ Rosemary.” 

Apropos of “The Winter’s Tale,” the 
players composing the combination re- 
ferred to above were Kathryn Kidder, who 
made her fame in “ Madame Sans Géne,” 
and who, following the example of Mary 
Anderson, “ doubled ” Hermione and Per- 
dita; Louis James, at one time husband 
of, and joint star with, Marie Wainwright, 
now in vaudeville; and Charles B. Han- 
ford, of last season’s Shaksperian trium- 
virate—MacLean-Tyler-Hanford. Out of 
the three, Mr. Hanford alone stood by his 
Shakspere colors, R. D. MacLean and his 
wife, Odette Tyler, electing ignominiously 
to fall from classic grace to classless 
“Phroso.” Our portrait of Norman Hack- 
ett shows the impersonator of Florizel 
in “The Winter’s Tale”? Mr. Hack- 
ett, who is no connection of James K., is 
a native of Detroit, and while a student at 
the University of Michigan secured an 
interview and subsequently an engage- 
ment with the late Mme. Rhea. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF A GOODWIN THEATER. 

Will New York ever be given over to 
the actor manager as London is? All 
other English fashions appear to go with 
us but that one. The conversion of the 
Fifth Avenue into a continuous perform- 
ance house is almost the final step in the 
partition of the city between the Froh- 
mans and the vaudeville people. The 
actor manager system, however, is not 
taboo for lack of effort to introduce it. 
Edwin Booth lost a fortune in the en- 
deavor to establish himself in the theater 
which bore his name at the southeast cor- 
ner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty Third 
Street. Richard Mansfield made a similar 
trial with the Garrick, and now the rumor 
runs that Nat Goodwin is to tempt fate in 
like manner. 

Certainly Mr. Goodwin and his beauti- 
ful wife, Maxine Elliott, are exceedingly 
popular in the metropolis. They did a 
great business with “ Nathan Hale” last 
season, made money even with “ The Cow- 


boy and the Lady,” and “ When We Were 
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Twenty One” broke many receipt records 
at the Knickerbocker. It is undoubtedly 
the latter fact that started this bee of a 
theater of his own buzzing in Goodwin’s 
head, and in those of his backers; but be- 
fore they set out to build their playhouse, 
these gentlemen should remember that 
while they can be sure that the real estate 
they may purchase will appreciate in 
value, and while they may reckon with 
reasonable safety on the continued per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win, a winner in plays is not a quantity 
of such reliable nature. It may sometimes 
be obtained for a song, and again is not 
to be had for love or money; and worse 
than all, one never knows whether one has 
it or not till a good round sum is spent 
in experimenting with it. Goodwin has 
fewer failures on his score than most, and 
if the Goodwin Theater is really to be, it 
will open with a prestige in this respect 
that will go far towards outweighing even 
a playwright’s weakness. 

Maxine Elliott, of whom we present 
herewith the latest portrait, was born in 
Rockland, Maine, and first attracted at- 
tention as a member of Augustin Daly’s 
company. She went to Australia to play 
with the Goodwin company some four 
years ago, and her marriage to the come- 
dian followed. 





In Ethel Brooke Ferguson we picture 
another beginner on the stage recruited 
from outside the profession. She belongs 
to a well known Utah family, her father 
being cousin to the late General Grant. 
Her mother, Ellen B. Ferguson, was a 
delegate from Utah to the national con- 
vention which nominated Bryan for the 
Presidency. Her sister, Claire Ferguson, 
is deputy sheriff of Utah. Ethel Fergus- 
on has been on the stage two seasons, last 
year with “Sporting Life.” She is now 
appearing with Mrs. Le Moyne in “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” which is 
to be seen in New York next autumn at 
Wallack’s. 

% % * 

The public is.requested to keep its eye 
on Maude Fealy, at present playing 
Eunice, the slave girl in the original pro- 
duction of “Quo Vadis.” She is barely 
seventeen, but has already done Juliet, 
Vera in “ Moths,” and other emotional 
roles, and to such good purpose that both 
Augustin Daly and Richard Mansfield 
wished to sign her for five years. But the 
former’s death abrogated that engage- 
ment, and although Mr. Mansfield wanted 
her for Roxane, he feared she was not old 
enough to look the part in the last act, 
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and there was nothing else in “ Cyrano ” 

worthy of her abilities. Her mother, Mar- 

garet Fealy, still a young woman, is also 

an actress, and is appearing in the same 

company with her daughter, who was 

brought up in Denver. 
* * * 

When Mr. Frohman produced “The 
Conquerors” at the Empire, three years 
ago, he introduced thereby at least two 
débutantes from society’s ranks, who have 
shown that his faith in their abilities was 
not misplaced. One of them, Clara Blood- 
good, is now playing next to lead with 
Annie Russell in “ Miss Hobbs,” and of 
the other, Adeline Mann, we print a por- 
trait herewith. She, too, has progressed, 
and is Mrs. Smith in the Broadhurst 
farce, “Why Smith Left Home.” Last 
season she did Cissy in “ What Happened 
to Jones.” Miss Mann is a Southerner, 
her father being a civil engineer and rail- 
road manager, and, during the Civil War, 
an officer on General Forrest’s staff. 

* * 


Not one of the critics appears to have 
noticed a singular fact in connection with 
“The Pride of Jennico,” and that is the 
resemblance of the first act to a curtain 
raiser, complete in itself. The final tab- 
leau of the scene discovers Ottilie in 
Basil’s arms, her deception of him for- 
given because of his great love for her, 
and apparently nothing in the way of 
their living happily ever afterwards but 
the three ensuing acts which the program 
announces. That the play, in spite of this 
drawback, has ranged itself alongside the 
big hits of the season, speaks volumes. for 
the acting of Mr. Hackett, Miss Galland, 
and their associates in the cast. 

In Edgar MacGregor, whose portrait we 
give, the Hackett company has another 
of the youthful stage managers who have 
of late been so much in evidence. He 
was brought up to the business, one might 
say, his parents being actors. Although 
he himself appears now and then, his main 
duties are to run the performance, he 
being responsible that everything goes 
right just as a conductor is responsible 
for running a railroad train. 

* * * * 

We picture two popular members of the 
Castle Square Opera Company in the per- 
sons of Reginald Roberts, tenor, and 
Maud Lillian Berri, soprano. Mr. Rob- 
erts is an Englishman, having been born 
in London in 1874. He took to the lyric 
stage naturally, his mother being Theresa 
Stirling, of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, and his father, Hal Ford, for a long 
time connected with the Gaiety Theater. 




















Following his school days, young Roberts 
made his début in the pantomime, “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” in Glasgow, then joined 
Osear Barrett’s organization to sing 
the principal tenor réles in a series of ex- 
travaganzas given at the London Lyceum. 
He came to America with “Shamus 
O’Brien” in 1896, and threw in his lot 
with the Castle Square people in March of 
that year. They were then playing at the 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, a the- 
ater now devoted to vaudeville. The next 
season he appeared in “The Highway- 
man,” singing opposite Camille D’Arville. 
He rejoined the Castle Square troupe last 
spring, and is a sterling favorite with its 
clientele in the three cities where it holds 
forth, New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Mr. Roberts’ repertoire consists of forty 
operas, and the parts he himself most en- 
joys singing are Don Jose in “ Carmen,” 
Rudolph in “La Bohéme,” and Lionel in 
“ Martha.” 

%* %* * * 

Miss Berri comes from San Francisco, 
and for several years was soloist in the 
choir of a Presbyterian church at Oak- 
land, California. Her first appearance in 
opera was made in “The Baroness 
Marta,” in an amateur production at the 
Grand Opera House, San Francisco. She 
went to Boston to study, and after her 
professional appearance her first hit was 
made as Siebel in “ Faust.” During the 
scason when Francis Wilson gave “ The 
Little Corporal” she was Adele, but she 
has improved amazingly since then, and 
now does grand opera work with the Cas- 
tle Square forces. She possesses one qual- 
ity which stands her in good stead in her 
present environment: she learns a new 
role with marvelous rapidity. 


It was in iia that Cissie Loftus, 
daughter of Marie Loftus, a singer in 
London music halls, made her first hit in 
these same halls with her imitations of 
well known actors. May Yohe, Sarah 
Bernhardt, .and Yvette Guilbert were 
among the first victims of her art, and 
among those subjugated by its charm was 
Justin Huntley McCarthy, who went to 
write her up and remained to elope with 
her. Their romance ended in a divorce 
last year. Meantime Miss Loftus has 
been adding steadily to her list of imita- 
tions, increasing in fame, and during the 
past season she carried out her intention, 
expressed six years ago, of appearing on 
the legitimate stage. 

In the autumn she arranged with Mans- 
field to play Roxane to his Cyrano, but 
illness interfered, and after a week’s trial 
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of Bettina in “ The Mascot,” with the Cas- 
tle Square Opera Company, Miss Loftus 
appeared with Modjeska in a matinée per- 
formance of “ The Ladies’ Battle.” The 
next week she went so far as to essay Viola 
in “Twelfth Night.” While she proved 
to be neither a Marie Tempest in light 
opera nor a Mary Anderson in classies, 
she displayed considerable aptitude for a 
higher class of work than that with which 
she has associated herself. Although she 
has meanwhile resumed her imitations in 
vaudeville, at this writing there is a rumor 
that she will become a regular member of 
Modjeska’s forces next season. 
% % * * 

A new condition has been imposed on 
posthumous fame for the literary man. 
He must figure as a character in a play 
built around his career, or else fail to at- 
tain the glory that has already aureoled 
the memory of Byron, Sheridan, and 
Goldsmith. Shakspere is still in the mar- 
ket for modern immortalization of this 
sort. Let the aspiring dramatist seek out 
a star with lineaments most nearly resem- 
bling those of Avon’s bard, and supply 
the aching void. The suggestion is not 
copyrighted. 

In “ Oliver Goldsmith,” which Augus- 
tus Thomas has fitted to Stuart Robson, 
playwright and player have at least atoned 
for the commonplaceness of “The Med- 
dler.” Indeed, they have done more. In 
the new “ costume comedy,” as it is called, 
Mr. Thomas gives us some very pretty 
scenes, in which great men of the past, 
like Dr. Samuel Johnson and his Boswell, 
David Garrick and Edmund Burke, are 
made to live again in mummer’s garb. 
Not only is Mr. Robson a good counterfeit 
of the simple minded Irishman, but in 
surrounding himself with Henry E. Dixey 
as Garrick, H. A. Weaver, Sr., as Dr. 
Johnson, and Walter Hale as Burke, he 
has added infinitely to the pleasure im- 
parted by the performance. To an audi- 
ence who had never before heard of the 
characters depicted, the piece would not 
appeal. On its face, therefore, it cannot 
be voted a good play; but a public which 
finds keen enjoyment in Stuart Robson’s 
present bill compliments itself in applaud- 
ing him. 

* * * * 

By arrangement with the Augustin 
Daly estate, the delightful musical com- 
edy, “ A Runaway Girl,” is being present- 
ed this season by a company under the 
direction of Stevens & Price, Mr. Ste- 
vens having been for several years man- 
ager for De Wolf Hopper. Six members 
of the original American cast are re- 
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tained, headed by the inimitable James T. 
Powers, who is featured as Flipper. Paula 
Edwards is still the cockney gipsy Car- 
menita, and George Lesoir the blood- 
thirsty Pietro, of the musical bandits. 
Frank Regis, the Santa Cruz of the same 
organization, and Henry Stanley, as the 
Corsican consul, complete the original 
half dozen. Cyril Scott’s place (Mr. 
Scott being now with “The Rounders ”) 
is taken by Van Rensselaer Wheeler, who 
preceded Mr. Scott at Daly’s as an officer 
in “The Geisha.” He has an excellent 
voice, and as Guy Stanley is immeasur- 
ably superior to the London creator of the 
role. Marie Celeste has Virginia Earl’s 
part, Miss Earl being with “ The Casino 
Girl”; and Mabelle Gillman, now with 
the same piece, has been replaced by Pow- 
ers’ wife, Rachel Booth, who makes a 
capital Alice, coon dance and all. 

The company has been playing to enor- 
mous business throughout the country, 
and comes to New York for a spring run 
at the original stand, Daly’s Theater. 

* * * * 


At this writing the atmosphere of the 
Rialto is thick with rumors of impending 
revolutions in comic opera land. It is not 
to be denied that last winter did not prove 
a bonanza to either Francis Wilson or De 
Wolf Hopper. The one was handicapped 
by “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the other by 
the Boer war, which broke up his London 
run. And yet this seems an insufficient 
foundation on which to base the report 
that Wilson and Hopper are to star jointly 
in the autumn. Unless the “ Comedy of 
Errors” be set to music, or Harry B. 
Smith be turned loose on “Damon and 
Pythias ” with instructions to make an 
up to date extravaganza out of the gentle- 
men, there will be difficulty in finding a 
vehicle sufficiently ample to accommodate 
two such big funny men. 

And out of the same piece of whole cloth 
was cut the paragraph which bracketed 
Lulu Glaser’s name with that of Camille 
D’Arville in a tour on their own account. 
Miss Glaser has been ill during a portion 
of the Wilson season, and Miss D’Arville 
is engaged to be married. Such are the 
foundations on which rumor built its 
fancy edifice. 

* *% * * 


Since the foregoing was written, an- 
nouncement has been made that disposes 
of both rumors with one stroke. It seems 
that not Hopper, but Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, is to share glories and receipts with 
Francis Wilson next season, with Lulu 


Glaser retained for the soubrette réle in 
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the new opera, about which the usual air 
of mystery has been thrown, while for a 
boy’s part Pauline Hall has been engaged. 
From all of which it would appear that 
Mr. Wilson, since the collapse of “ Cyr- 
ano,” has ceased to put his faith in the 
play and has elected to pin it to people 
instead. 
%* * * * 


Those students at New York theatrical 
schools who are fortunate enough to pro- 
cure professional engagements during 
their final year—they are not permitted 
to accept them during the first twelve- 
month—are compelled to work early and 
late. There is the regular school session 
every morning, besides which the rehears- 
als for the public performance given 
every three weeks i~ the latter half of the 
term must be actended. Add to these the 
professional appearance every night, with 
two matinées a week, and the lot of the 
two show a day stock actor 1aay almost be 
envied. 

We print the portraits of two of these 
industrious players, William Lamp and 
Sumner Gard. Of the two others shown 
in the December issue, Ralph Yoerg plays 
five parts in “ Hearts Are Trumps,” rang- 
ing from the leader of the orchestra in 
the music hall scene to the trundler of a 
disabled bicycle. 


% % * % 


At the graduating exercises of tlie 
school with which these young men were 
connected, Mrs. Kendal was the star 
speaker. Her remarks bristled with per- 
sonal anecdotes, and after the fulsome 
eulogy so many visiting players bestow on 
all things American, it was really re- 
freshing to listen to her little raps at some 
of the pronunciations she claimed to have 
heard on our stage, as, for instance, “ Oi 
love hurr.” This from a woman who 
drops her final g’s at every opportunity 
was delicious. She also quoted from her 
reply to a young girl who wrote asking 
her what qualifications were necessary for 
her to possess to become an actress. 

“Tt is very simple,” ran her answer. 
“You should merely have the face of a 
goddess, the voice of a siren, the temper 
of an angel, the endurance of an ox, and 
the skin of a rhinoceros.” 

Regarding the influence of newspaper 
criticism upon herself, she told how, when 
she read a favorable comment, she said to 
her husband, “ Oh, William, what a pity 
it is only one man who thinks so!” And 
when a slashing notice of her work came 
under her eye, “ Hurrah! ” she cried, “ it’s 
only one man’s opinion! ” 














The Political Wrecking of Business 
Enterprises. 


BY BIRD S. COLER, Comptroller of the City of New York. 


HOW POLITICAL DISHONESTY, SPREADING INTO BUSINESS LIFE, THREATENS TO DEBASE OUR 
NATIONAL STANDARD OF HONOR—A DANGER THAT HONEST MEN MUST ARISE TO COMBAT, 














The recent wrecking of a great New York street railway corporation—a 
catastrophe not pailiated by the subsequent rehabilitation of the company in 
other hands—was the greatest shock to business confidence in America 
since the Grant & Ward failure. It came as a striking instance of the way 
in which political corruption spreads into commercial life and becomes a 
menace to the whole community. 

The peril is real and urgent. There is no Tweed Ring in New York today, 
but there are men and methods far more dangerous in their subtler crimi- 
nality. Nearly every officer of the leading corporations could, if he would, 
‘ tell a story of corrupt political work. And the only effectual remedy lies in 
a thoroughly aroused public sentiment against dishonest government and 








unfit officials. 





























CORRUPTION breeds corruption, and 

when the evil is born in the state it 
spreads like a pestilence to corporate and 
private business, contaminates morals, de- 
grades manhood, debases private life, and 
poisons the body politic. There can be 
no excuse for dishonesty in public office, 
but the evil may be minimized if confined 
to its source. The officer who steals from 
the public treasury merely sets the bad ex- 
ample of individual crime; but when he 
makes a corrupt bargain with a private 
corporation to barter the rights or prop- 
erty of the people for personal gain, he 
becomes a public enemy and a twofold 
danger to general honesty and to the pres- 
ervation of society. 


A RECENT REVELATION IN NEW YORK. 


For some years the people of the city 
of New York had believed that they were 
fairly and honestly governed, that corrup- 
tion in politics existed only in isolated 
eases and could not reach tke public treas- 
ury or contaminate the business interests. 
The awakening has beer rude, even start- 
ling, because it was unexpected. The re- 
cent wrecking of the immensely valuable 
property of a great private corporation 
may be traced so directly to improper 


connection with politics that no amount 
of explanation, excuse, or attempt at pal- 
liation can ever disguise the overshadow- 
ing fact that political corruption is dan- 
gerous to every legitimate interest in a 
community. 

In discussing the cause of the wrecking 
of the Third Avenue Railroad Company 
the personal honesty or dishonesty of in- 
dividuals need not be considered. It is 
not my purpose to attack or defend indi- 
viduals. It is safe to say that the sudden 
disclosure of the deplorable financial con- 
dition of the company was the greatest 
shock to business confidence in New York 
that has occurred since the Grant & Ward 
failure. 

When a dividend paying corporation, 
the stock of which is quoted at a high 
figure and regarded as a safe investment 
for trust funds, is suddenly found to be 
bankrupt, although nothing has happened 
to make any serious change in its earning 
capacity, the public demand to know the 
cause. In this case the public, upon learn- 
ing a few general facts, could arrive at 
but one conclusion—that corruption in 
politics was directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for the loss by innocent investors of 
millions of dollars. 
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The fact that control of the property 
of the company has passed into the hands 
of a stronger corporation, that its physi- 
cal condition may be bettered within a 
reasonable time, and the service of the 
public on its lines improved, does not 
alter the shameful story of fraud and the 
ruin of many innocent persons who had 
invested money in the stock of the con- 
cern. The public could not know, even 
if they had cause to suspect, the rela- 
tions of a great private corporation with 
corrupt politics. The stock of the com- 
pany, long classed in the market as a safe 
dividend paying investment, had proba- 
bly been bought by hundreds of persons 
who were ignorant of the methods by 
which dishonesty in polities spreads and 
contaminates business integrity. The 
transfer of the road to new and better con- 
trol will not repay the losses of those who 
lost their holdings in the crash that fol- 
lowed when politicians pressed for pay- 
ment of every dollar they could extort 
from the company that had been caught 
in a bad bargain. 

The Third Avenue Railroad Company 
had become a semi political corporation. 
As a business enterprise it required cer- 
tain rights and privileges that were the 
property of the people held in trust by the 
governing power of city and State. 
Rather than buy franchises outright, pay- 
ing to the city in the open market their 
full’ value, the company sought and ob- 
tained what are known as “ political con- 
nections.” It had never paid any adequate 
return to the municipality for its original 
franchise, and had fought through all the 
courts, and with all the tricks of the law, 
against the payment of a mere pittance 
for the continued right to operate a grant 
Fj had increased in value a thousand 
old. 

The management did not hesitate to 
make use of so called political influence. 
Parties, factions, and leaders were fa- 
vored directly or indirectly upon the 
theory that the company could obtain 
favors in return. In brief, it sought to 
obtain indirectly, by political influence, 
franchises, favors, and exemptions, the 
property of the people, that could be se- 
cured only from the municipality or by 
legislation. 


THE PENALTY OF POTITICAL CORRUPTION. 


Once in the clutches of unscrupulous 
politicians, there was no escape for the 
company. Franchises were obtained, but 
every bargain bought with a political pull 
had to be paid for ten times over with the 
money of the stockholders. The company 


entered into a construction contract which 
no one in authority has ever denied was 
made for political reasons. The public 
are familiar with the general terms of 
that contract, and every intelligent person 
knows that no honestly managed corpora- 
tion that was free from entangling alli- 
ances would ever seriously consider such 
a bargain. 

When the company had to undertake 
extensive and costly improvements, the 
time had come for politics to demand 
payment for all past favors. Rich and 
experienced contractors declined to un- 
dertake the work because they knew that 
political influences could ruin them by 
oppression and enforced delay unless they 
paid the price of a “pull.” But contract- 
ors with proper political connections and 
backing were not wanting, and the com- 
pany was forced to employ them, not by 
the usual business method of competitive 
bidding, but by paying to them a net profit 
of fifteen per cent upon all expenditures. 
Such a contract was enough to wreck a 
stronger corporation. 

The history of the company for five 
years is the record of a game of politics 
between experts at the business and the 
managers of a private corporation. It 
was a game of “freeze out” with the 
money of innocent investors as the stakes. 
Yet however blameworthy the managers 
of the company may be, the greater error 
lies beyond any action of their adminis- 
tration. They did business in an atmos- 
phere of political corruption, and their 
moral sense was weakened by the air they 
breathed. The impression was abroad 
that men in high public places, men of 
power in the control of government and in 
the shaping of legislation, were dishon- 
est, that political favors were for sale and 
bargains to be obtained. 

Whenever and wherever the knowledge 
of corruption in public places is spread 
through the business community, per- 
sonal honesty and integrity will be weak- 
ened just as surely as slow poison saps 
the vitality of the human body. Let the 
impression go abroad that political influ- 
ence will obtain business advantages, and 
the first impulse aroused is a determina- 
tion to “ hustle” for the favors. A favor 
granted is an obligation created. <A busi- 
ness advantage obtained from a politician 

ealls for a campaign contribution, and 
the next favor is too often a cash trans- 
action. 

The shock of the exposure of the condi- 
tion of the Third Avenue Railroad was all 
the greater because the people of New 
York had allowed themselves to be lulled 




















into a condition of false and fancied se- 
curity against wide spread corruption, 
either public or private. They had said 
so often, and with so much confidence, 
that there could never be another Tweed 
Ring, that they had ceased to look for 
dishonesty unless it appeared in the bold 
and brazen form of a plain thief. 


THE TWEEDS OF TODAY. 


In one conclusion the people were right. 
There cannot be another Tweed Ring in 
New York any more than horse cars can 
replace the underground trolley. The 
methods of Tweed and his followers are 
much too slow and old fashioned for the 
last year of the nineteenth century. To- 
day robbery of the taxpayers is carried on 
safely and in a respectable manner, under 
the protecting shadow of law. 

The modern political corruption is far 
more dangerous than that of thirty years 
ago. The old way led to exposure and dis- 
grace, the new leads to wealth and politi- 
cal power. Where men can be corrupt in 
public business, and yet keep within the 
letter of the law, the rewards of honesty 
become mere ashes of young hopes com- 
pared with the gains of political plun- 
dering. 

The city of New York is robbed to an 
extent difficult to estimate, robbed in a 
legalized way, and often by men who 
would resent any question as to their per- 
sonal honesty, all because corruption in 
polities has been tolerated too long. This 
fact is bad enough, but its evil results are 
spreading through every channel of trade, 
and slowly but surely undermining busi- 
ness integrity and independence. 

It is no answer to this assertion to say 
that the charge is general or vague. There 
are few men in the city engaged in large 
business or financial enterprises who have 
not had evidence of its truth. Not long 
ago I asked an officer of one of the lar- 
gest financial corporations in the city to 
assist me in a certain public matter. He 
apologized for his refusal with this expla- 
nation: “I know you are right, but I must 
protect the interests of my company, and 
cannot afford to antagonize certain politi- 
eal interests. If I did, we should be an- 
noyed and oppressed in a variety of ways.” 

Honest and legitimate political power 
never yet attempted to intimidate capital 
or oppress private business. Whenever 


such methods can be adopted with impu- 
nity, the poison of corruption in politics 
has begun to spread through the commu- 
nity, public spirit has been weakened, and 
business honor is imperiled. If the offi- 
cers of all the great financial and business 
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corporations in the city of New York 
should compare notes in confidence, there 
is little doubt that almost every one could 
tell a story of political blackmail, oppres- 


sion, or annoyance. Some there are per- 
haps who could tell, if they would, of valu- 
able favors obtained through the medium 
of political influence, but some day they 
will realize that the debts incurred in that 
way may become a burden greater than 
they can bear. 


THE DANGER TO OUR NATIONAL HONOR. 


Create, in any state or municipality, the 
impression that a political pull will pass 
a bill or pave the way for the payment of 
an unjust claim, and the seeds of political 
dishonesty have been planted deep in 
fruitful soil, where they will sooner or 
later bring forth a harvest of corruption. 
Already the impression is wide spread that 
the rules of honesty deemed necessary in 
private and business life need not apply 
to the public service. Too many poli- 
ticians hold that it is legitimate fruit of 
partisan victory to make money out of the 
public treasury. 

The city of New York spends more than 
five million dollars a year in the purchase 
of supplies, and most of these purchases 
are made without fair competitive bid- 
ding. This condition opens up a wide and 
fruitful field for political dishonesty. It 
is so easy to favor one dealer against an- 
other, so simple, in such a vast volume 
of business, to reward friends and punish 
foes, that only the highest order of per- 
sonal honesty is able to resist the tempta- 
tion. Legal safeguards, unless they are 
extremely explicit and rigid, may be and 
have been evaded with impunity. With 
this vast patronage under the control of 
men who are not directly responsible to 
the people, the danger of wide spread cor- 
ruption is grave. Thousands of men may 
be subsidized, enormous political debts 
may be paid, and rich favors distributed 
among party friends, through the control 
of such a source of patronage. 

This fact, standing alone, is deplorable, 
but the loss to the taxpayers may be ap- 
proximated in dollars and cents, and the 
wrongdoing may be ultimately traced 
home to the guilty parties. On the other 
hand, its influence upon private business 
and personal honesty is far reaching, and 
it is not always possible to ascertain the 
final results. The evil effects of dishon- 
esty in the conduct of public business can- 
not be confined to the party or faction in 
power. Once the people understand that 
valuable favors are to be obtained through 
political influence, the poison spreads 
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through the entire community with dan- 
gerous rapidity. 

If material favors are to be obtained 
through improper means, too many men 
are always willing to accept them, and to 
excuse themselves with the plea that it is 
better to take what they can get from dis- 
honest politics than to fight the fraud in 
the open and take the chances of suffer- 
ing annoyance and oppression. In this 
weakness of human nature lie the chan- 
nels through which political dishonesty 
spreads to every limb of the body politic 
to sap the civie virtues and leave a com- 
munity debased and unresisting in the 
presence of the evil power. It always ap- 
pears cheaper to make terms with crime 
than to fight for political and public hon- 
esty, when public officers are under the 
suspicion of being open to negotiations. 
That it is never cheaper in the end has 
been demonstrated by the wrecking of the 
property of a corporation that carried its 
political pull as a cash asset. 


A CALL TO ALL HONEST MEN, 


The contaminating influence of politi- 
cal dishonesty upon business honor is not 
confined to the city of New York, and 
proof of its existence does not depend en- 
tirely upon recent revelations. Every 
great combination of business and capital 
in the commercial world begins by estab- 
lishing relations with political power and 
influence. These relations may be legiti- 
mateand honest at the beginning, but such 
combinations sooner or later require legis- 
lation or favors from men in public office. 
The moment that dishonesty develops in 
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politics or government, these great com- 
mercial organizations stand ready to reap 
every advantage that may be obtained. 

They excuse themselves on the ground 
that they did not create the condition 
which inures to their benefit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are wholly responsible in 
so far as they create temptations that are 
too strong for the weak man in public life 
to resist. It is difficult to find any excuse 
for the man who knowingly buys goods 
from a thief because they are cheaper than 
the price in the open market of honesty 
and publicity. 

There is but one safe and permanent 
remedy for that dangerous condition of 
public affairs where political dishonesty 
destroys personal and business integrity 
and no corporate investment is secure. 
That remedy is a thoroughly aroused pub- 
lic sentiment that will not tolerate wrong- 
doing in public or private life, and will 
not hesitate to attack and destroy any 
political power that breeds or excuses 
crime. It is a slander on humanity to 
say that a majority of the citizens of New 
York, or of any municipality in the coun- 
try, are dishonest. There are enough 
honest men to overthrow any political 
party, faction, or personal power that dares 
to excuse or abet crime in public office. 

Political dishonesty can be destroyed in 
a year, if every honest voter in the com- 
munity will become an active politician, 
and see to it that only honest and capable 
men are elected to office, and that corrup- 
tion does not become intrenched in pub- 
lie places. Dishonesty in politics is born 
of the negligence of honest men. 





YESTERDAY. 


TIME’s messenger, but lately born, 
Stood tiptoe on the hills of morn; 
His little span was but a day— 
And now the elf has slipped away. 


His coming lighted up our sphere— 

He must have heard the hail and cheer 
Of those who sought high hopes to crown 
Before his sun went swiftly down. 


He came, a siren, whispering joy; 

But sorrow followed to annoy, 

And with the parting of a breath, 
Brought life to some—to others death. 


What joyous hopes, what bitter pain, 
Danced thick attendance in his train; 
Youth came with dreams—the very old 
Looked forth as to a story told. 


O little pilgrim, purple clad, 

Could thy return again be had, 

I'd give—if mine—this world away 
To bring back one lost Yesterday, 


Joel Benton. 























The Chance for an American Dickens. 


BY JAMES L, FORD. 


REASONS FOR THINKING THAT THE TIME IS RIPE FOR THE “GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL”—WHAT 


IT WILL BE, THE FIELD OF LIFE WITH WHICH IT WILL DEAL, AND THE QUARTER ; 


/ 


FROM WHICH IT MAY COME. 











world of America. 


‘¢‘ great American novel.’’ 


and things. 


that lies before his eyes. 





There are many signs of the final overthrow of the analytical school of 
fiction which for the last two decades has ruled supreme in the literary 
The reading public—-as well as the publishers—are on 
the lookout for what our prophets long ago dimly foresaw as the coming 


This epoch making novel must be a story of the American life of today— 
full of its strength, and based upon a deep and genuine knowledge of people 
It must be a story of New York, and it must paint the American 
metropolis as Dickens painted the London of his time. 

It will not be written by any member of the mutual admiration societies 
now basking in the gentle light of one another’s approval. 
to come from some newspaper reporter gifted with humor, imagination, 
and a thorough understanding and appreciation of the human kaleidoscope 


Itis more likely 


























|F we are to place any reliance whatever 

in the signs and portents displayed in 
the literary heavens, it seems to me that 
the immediate future holds great prizes 
for the first writer who shall prove himself 
in any way worthy to be called “the 
American Dickens.” 

This characterization has been applied 
to so many feeble witted persons during 
the past quarter of a century, and fre- 
quently with such disastrous results to 
themselves, that it has come to be re- 
garded rather as a term of obloquy or ridi- 
cule, and one that no self respecting or 
intelligent literary man coveted. Within 
my own memory I do not recall the name 
of any writer who has been strong enough 
to stagger under this pseudonym, and I 
would not dare to use it now were it not 
that I desire to invest it with an absolutely 
new meaning. Hitherto it has served, as a 
general thing, merely as a complimentary 
nickname for some rather clever news- 
paper reporter with a taste for police court 
reporting and portrayals of the grimy side 
of life. The American Dickens that I 
have in my mind, however, is the one who 
will obtain the same mastery over New 
York that the great English novelist had 
over London. He will give us stories deal- 
ing with metropolitan life in its entirety, 





and studied from the inside, and will not 
be content to show us merely one or two 
highly polished facets of its exterior. 


THE RISE OF THE ANALYTICAL NOVEL. 


There are signs and portents in the 
heavens. I think it is somewhat less than 
a quarter of a century ago that the novel 
of incident and action, the novel in which 
something happened in every chapter, the 
novel that people sat up late at night to 
read, gave place to the analytical novel, 
in whese pages people felt and thought 
and kad moods and “ cared for” one an- 
other—in short, did everything that peo- 
ple could do without moving out of their 
chairs. This school of fiction came into 
vogue not because people really preferred 
it to the school that gave birth to “ Oliver 
Twist ” and “ The Woman in White,” but 
because the supply of books of the last 
named sort had become inadequate to the 
demand. It may have been, moreover, 
that after so much strong literary food, 
the reading public found in the modern 
analytical novel an agreeable change in 
diet. Moreover, the analytical story is 
better suited to serial publication than the 
other, because it can be broken with a 
“to be continued in our next ” line at the 
end of almost any sentence, whereas the 
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question of knowing just where to stop in 
the novel of action and incident was one 
that called for the exercise of some liter- 
ary judgment. 

Some future historian will doubtless be 
able to determine precisely what effect 
two decades of analytical fiction have had 


on our national literature. I think it will | 


be admitted that it must be held respon- 
sible for the popularity in this country of 
a vast number of inferior novels of British 
make. That we had grown tired of these 
tales of thought and mood was made ap- 
parent long ago by the pitifully small 
sales in book form of the very stories that 
so many of us professed to admire while 
they were appearing as serials. Then all 
of a sudden two or three novels of incident 
by American authors were placed on the 
market, and straightway achieved a suc- 
cess that surpassed anything in the whole 
history of American letters. Almost im- 
mediately the American publisher discov- 
ered that the public literally hungered 
after long novels of dramatic action 
rather than of torpid and sentimental 
thought; and it is this popular mood, 
combined with the commercial recognition 
of its existence, that has placed a golden 
opportunity within the reach of the em- 
bryo Dickens. 

Now the analytical novel, in its finest 
fruition, is not to be sneered at, for its 
creators have given to the world stories 
that are destined to take a permanent 
place in the literature of our country. The 
trouble with this school was that, having 
nothing to feed on, it became in the course 
of time hopelessly barren, yielding no new 
crops and producing no new writers. For 
the past few years it has been “ running 
emptyings,” if I may quote from rustic 
parlance, and now it seems to have fallen 
into the hands of a group of disciples who 
are masters of no craft save that of de- 
scribing everything that is not worth a 
second thought. It is difficult to believe 
that a reading public, gifted as ours is 
with a sense of the ridiculous, can be in- 
duced to swallow gravely yard after yard 
of such stuff as the following: 


Devastatia was crossing the hall when Goosefarth- 
ing entered, his face aglow with health and vigor. 
He had walked across the garden ; there was still 
some mud clinging to his shoes. Devastatia greeted 
him with the inattentive smile of a woman who 
wishes to be agreeable, even though her thoughts 
are far away. 

“Dr. Sanford has just gone by in his buggy,” 
he said carelessly, as he hung his hat on the rack 
and drew off his gloves. 

For a moment she made no response, but still 
stood regarding her cousin with the dreamy, inat- 
tentive smile that her face had worn when she first 
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noticed him. As she stood there she was thinking 
of Dr. Sanford, and wondering whether he would 
stop for a short call on his way home. She noticed 
now for the first time that the lower button of 
Goosefarthing’s vest was nearly off, and the idea of 
offering to sew it on again crossed her brain. 
Nevertheless, she said nothing about the button, 
but merely passed on into the diningroom, pausing 
as she went to say: “I hope Dr. Sanford will 
find Mrs. Quicklime better than she was last night.” 

Then the door closed behind her, and Goosefarth- 
ing went into the library, where he stood warming 
himself by the open fire. Devastatia, still irreso- 
lute, and with her mind still fixed on things and 
people far away, seated herself by the north win- 
dow and looked out at the fields, bright with the 
rich, fresh green of early May, that lay stretched 
out before her. A robin sang from an apple tree 
near by. A cow grazing in the pasture by the 
woods lent a note of deep red to the scene. 

It was late in the afternoon when Dr. Sanford 
drew up for a moment at the stone gate post on his 
way home. Devastatia, who had watched his ap- 
proach from her chair at the diningroom window, 
came slowly down the path to greet him. Mrs. 
Quicklime was somewhat better, he said ; there was 
no longer danger of pneumonia, and he hoped that 
by the end of the week she would be able to come 
down stairs. Devastatia listened with the same 
dreamy, inattentive smile that she had worn when 
she saw Goosefarthing entering the house in the 
middle of the afternoon. She noticed that the 
doctor’s buggy was splashed with mud, and that the 
harness on his young bay horse seemed rather old 
and rusty. 


This is a fair sample of what the reader 
of the analytical and realistic novel of to- 
day is expected to wade through; and if 
he ventures to complain, he is likely to be 
told that what he is reading is really very 
good literature indeed. In fact, the de- 
scription of the woman crossing the hall 
with an inattentive smile on her face, 
seating herself by the diningroom window, 
and then coming down, with the same 
smile of inattention, to greet the doctor 
and notice the splashes of mud on his 
carriage, really strikes me as a fine speci- 
men of realistic writing. A great many 
women wear that smile of dreamy inatten- 
tion, and, while thinking of something a 
thousand miles away, contrive to notice 
the most trivial and commonplace details. 
As to the mud on the dashboard, that is 
simply one of those exquisite touches that 
mark the acknowledged masters in the art 
of realistic writing. There is always mud 
on a doctor’s carriage, especially after a 
long drive. 


THE DEMAND FOR A “ GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL.” 


We have now undergone more than two 
decades of these catalogues of worthless 
trivialities dished up under the name of 
“local color”; and I think that I speak 
for a large proportion of the reading pub- 
lic when I say that we are ready for a 




















change. In fact, publishers as well as 
readers are on the lookout for a long tale 
of incident illumined by humor and 
pathos, and rendered vivid by characters 
drawn directly from American life of to- 
day; the sort of tale that the prophets 
saw in their dreams in the early part of 
the century and described to their follow- 
ers as the “great American novel.” 

The time is indeed ripe for such a book, 
and I speak from personal knowledge 
when I say that a manuscript bearing any 
sort of resemblance to it will not have to 
look far for a purchaser. In short, every- 
body is ready for this great novel except 
the American Dickens who is to write it; 
and for the life of me I cannot think of 
any one quite equal to the task. 

Our novel must of necessity deal largely 
with New York life. Indeed, I cannot 
conceive of a really great and satisfying 
American story constructed on any other 
lines. One might as well try to imagine 
what Dickens would have been had he de- 
voted himself to the portrayal of life and 
character in Manchester or Liverpool. As 
a nation, we may be willing to accept Bret 
Harte, James Lane Allen, or Hamlin Gar- 
land as an entrée or dessert of our literary 
banquet, but for the solid roast we turn 
instinctively to the only metropolis in this 
country. If, as it generally happens, we 
are disappointed there, we skip Chicago, 
Boston, and Cincinnati, and pass directly 
on to London. In proof of this I need only 
refer to the vast number of novels of Lon- 
don life that are bought in this country, 
and the eagerness with which every prom- 
ising new one is hailed. 

I think that we may safely assume that 
the great work of the coming American 
Dickens must be a story of New York 
life; and, this being the case, it is positive- 
ly disheartening to look about and wonder 
which one of our novelists is to write it. 
I do not recall one who has ever given 
evidence of a real appreciation of and 
respect for the greatness of our metropolis, 
and the infinite variety of life, character, 
and conditions that it offers to the student 
of humanity. 

Persons who possess only a flimsy and 
superficial knowledge of New York and its 
literature have long since reached the con- 
clusion that the town has been, as they 
usually put it, “pretty nearly written to 
death in the magazines and newspapers.” 
As a matter of fact, there is a vast amount 
of literary wealth in New York that has 
not been touched at all, for the simple 
reason that very few of those industrious 
and well meaning souls who are trying to 
make a living out of New York fiction 
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have the least idea of the value of the lit- 
erary soil over which their feet pass and 
repass in daily tread. 


THE PLAGUE OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION 
SOCIETIES, 


I am not speaking now of the entire 
craft of letters, but merely of a certain set 
or school of writers when I say that they 
are utterly hopeless unless they are will- 
ing to begin at the very beginning and 
learn their trade over again by new 
methods. The trouble with these writers 
is that they work from the surface, take 
themselves too seriously, and have no gen- 
uine love for their field of labor, though 
in most instances they have persuaded 
themselves that they worship it. They have 
also fallen into the deplorable habit of as- 
sembling in bands, frequently in company 
with females who would like to be of their 
species, and devoting the pleasant evening 
hours to mutual admiration. I attended 
one of these gatherings not long ago, and 
it was an eye opener tome. The conversa- 
tion, as I recall it, ran somewhat on the 
following lines: 


Mr. Peewitt—“ Do you do your creative work 
in the morning, or in the afternoon, Mr. Flop- 
doodle?” (Business of eight women leaning forward 
and ceasing to breathe.) 

Mr. FLoppoopLE—“In the morning. I find it 
impossible to do any creative work after twelve 
o'clock.” (Business of eight women giving vent to 
compound sigh of relief.) 

Mr. PEEwITT—“T have just finished reading the 
third chapter of ‘Aching Hearts,’ dear boy, and 
positively your description of the feelings of that 
woman as she crosses the Brooklyn Bridge in a 
trolley car is the strongest thing you’ve done yet.” 

Mr. FLOPDOODLE—“ Yes? I’m sure it’s very kind 
of you to say so, Mr. Peewitt. Do you like my 
local color?” 

Mr. Peewitt—“ Wonderful! I was particularly 
struck with that little description of the sunlight 
striking full on the western tower of the bridge.” 

Mr. FLOPDOODLE (greatly gratified)—“ Ah, you 
noticed that? Yes, I fancy I know how to make 
my effects. You know I took a great deal of pains 
with that little scene, because I had rather set my 
heart on having it right, and I actually crossed and 
recrossed that bridge until I am positive I became 
an object of suspicion. I know they were watching 
me to see I did not commit suicide.” 

Miss TWINKLESTAR—‘‘ What an interesting life 
you must lead, Mr. Flopdoodle! But aren’t you 
terribly frightened sometimes when you think of 
the awful risks you are taking in going about 
among the dangerous classes? Why, when I read 
that wonderful description in ‘ Aching Hearts’ of 
that dreadful east side saloon, with all those wicked 
men partaking of intoxicants, my heart stood still, 
for I said to myself, Mr. Flopdoodle never could 
have written that thing so wonderfully if he had 
not actually been there himself. You ought to be 
very careful, for the sake of literature, if not on 
account of yourself and the feelings of your friends.” 
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Mr. Peewitt—“I was just going to speak of 
that description. I regard it in its way as the 
equal of your masterly effort in the Brooklyn 
Bridge chapter. And I, too, had precisely the 
same feeling when I read it that Miss Twinklestar 
experienced. Positively, my dear fellow, you have 
a marvelous gift for exploring the quaint and out 
of the way corners of the town. You must have an 
immense knowledge of criminal life, too. You 
show that in your description of the way that des- 
perate man was repulsed by the bartender when he 
tried to procure whisky on credit. What was that 
strange implement that he attacked him with? It 
was a name I had never heard before.” 

Mr. FLoppoopLE—“‘ It’s a thing they call a bung 
starter, and I find that there is usually one of them 
kept behind the bar for such emergencies as I have 
described.” 

Mr. Peewrtt—“A bung starter? Really, you 
have a great knowledge of low life, Mr. Flopdoodle.” 

Miss TWINKLESTAR—“ Do you know, I think it’s 
perfectly fascinating to hear all about this wicked- 
ness that we ourselves know so little about. Do 
go on and tell us some more about it, Mr. Flop- 
doodle.” 


It will be observed that in this conver- 
sation Mr. Flopdoodle enjoys all the flat- 
tery, and is permitted by common consent 
to occupy the center of the stage, while 
his invaluable friend, Mr. Peewitt, simply 
acts as a “ feeder” and labors to enhance 
his glory. In the parlance of the day, 
what is there in it for Mr. Peewitt ? 

There is this in it. Later in the eve- 
ning, or on some future occasion, the game 
of mutual admiration is played over again 
with the hands exchanged, somewhat after 
the fashion of duplicate whist. And then 
it is Mr. Flapdoodle who will ask Mr. Pee- 
witt at what hour he does his “ creative 
work,” and perhaps beg him, for the sake 
of American literature, not to “chain him- 
self down to a desk.” 


REALISM AND “ FAKE ” REALISM. 


Personally, I believe that there is no lit- 
erary future for writers who go about 
talking solemnly about their “ creative 
work,” and I cannot conceive of a really 
great New York story springing from the 
brain of a man who does not know what a 
bung starter is. As for what is called 
“local color,” it is merely a thin coating 
of visual impressions laid on with the 
brush of ignorance, and I have no sort of 
patience with it. And yet there are so 
many “local colorists” in the town, so 
many persons ambitious to write short 
stories dealing with the “lower classes,” 
as they call them, that various unscrupu- 
lous characters have made a business of 
arranging scenes of horror and degrada- 
tion for the special gratification of slum- 
ming, parties, in number and quality to 
suit all persons. The young man who is 


doing his creative work in the morning 
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and getting his local color at night, can 
easily view a Chinese opium joint by pay- 
ing a fee to one of these men. He will 
have one for him within two hours, and 
will exhibit to him the victims of the 
drug in whatever stage he may desire. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
young man who picks up his local color in 
this fashion is not likely to write a great 
story. The leaders of the school to which 
he belongs have the effrontery to sneer at 
Dickens as an inferior novelist, a master 
of bathos, a caricaturist, a man whose pen 
had the “ newspaper taint ” up to the very 
last. But suppose Charles Dickens had 
chanced to encounter one of these masters 
of creative work out on a hunt after local 
color, clinging, round eyed, to the skirts 
of a fake detective! Just think how he 
would have set the whole world laughing 
with his description of such a character. 

We have had stories—and some very 
good ones, too—dealing with certain cor- 
ners of New York, or with certain phases 
of the social life that animates it, but I 
do not at this moment think of a writer 
who has ever “ attacked ”—I use the word 
in a musical sense—the town as a whole. 
Whoever makes the attempt should first 
read “ Bleak House ” and study the magic 
art which enabled its author to portray a 
range of human characters that included 
Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock of Ches- 
ney Wold on the one hand, and poor Joe 
of Tom-All-Alone’s on the other, with the 
Smallweeds, Mr. Tulkinghorn, Mr.Guppy, 
Mr. Turveydrop, and ever so many more 
in between. More than all else, let him 
realize—it may be with a mortifying sense 
of his own limitations—the fact that this 
great master of story telling was as thor- 
oughly at home in J'om-All-Alone’s and 
in the squalid court where the poor law 
writer died as Blondin was on a tight rope 
stretched over Niagara Falls. That is the 
best simile I can think of when I reflect 
on the difficulties that beset the path of a 
writer who really wishes to obtain a mas- 
tery over the conditions of life that pre- 
vail in a city that offers to him now fully 
as much as London did when Dickens 
was a law reporter. 


THE WEALTH OF MATERIAL IN NEW YORK. 


There is a great deal here besides those 
two grand divisions of society known re- 
spectively as the Four Hundred and the 
criminal classes. The first named have al- 
ready been eloquently celebrated by the 
society reporter, and the criminals are so 
widely scattered throughout the whole 
body politic that it would be impossible 
for anybody to round them up. Fifth 























Avenue and the Bowery are familiar 
ground, if only in a superficial way; but I 
have yet to meet a writer of fiction who 
has any adequate idea of what may be 
found on any fine afternoon in that mile 
of upper Broadway that lies between the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel at Twenty Third 
Street and the Rossmore at Forty Second. 
When I speak of Broadway, I do not mean 
the buildings that line it on either side. 
The local colorist would devote two chap- 
ters to cataloguing the saloons and the- 
aters, and would very likely be praised by 
some critical dunce for his “marvelous 
touches of realism.” The material to 
which I refer exists in the personnel of 
the crowd that ebbs and flows up and 
down the great thoroughfare, oozing in 
and out of the cafés, theater lobbies, and 
side streets, a veritable human tide whose 
waves are crested with the froth of the 
great town. 

In comparison with what could be writ- 
ten about some of the men and women 
who are borne along, day after day and 
night after night, on the surface of this 
great tide, the catalogue of the buildings 
would be as flat and uninteresting as a 
deseription of each and every paving stone 
in the street. - ‘ 

Sometimes I hear it said of one of our 
local colorists: “ Ah, he knows his New 
York well, does Mr. Flopdoodle;” and a 
very nice afternoon tea sort of phrase it is, 
too. Then I always wish that this gifted 
being could be subjected to the most rigid 
and searching test that the town can offer, 
that of upper Broadway. Let him make 
the trip on a sunny Saturday afternoon, 
in company with some person of experi- 
ence, like a drug clerk of twenty years’ 
service in that quarter of the town, a 
police captain, or an old Tenderloin re- 
porter, and let him compare his knowledge 
of the people they meet with that of his 
companion. I will venture to say that at 
the end of an hour or two he will admit 
that “his New York,” which he is sup- 
posed to know so well, will look very much 
like a small, mean hamlet in comparison 
with the world into which he has peeped. 


HARRIGAN’S NEW YORK TYPES. 


TI think that Edward Harrigan, in his 
local farces of twenty years ago, came 
nearer to the Dickens standard than any 
writer of recent years. He portrayed life 
among what I might call the “bone and 
sinew” of New York life with keen humor, 
with a thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and with a genuine appreciation of 
its many picturesque and amusing phases. 
Of the racial traits shown by Irish, Ger- 
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mans, and negroes he had a thorough com- 
prehension, and in his farcical pieces the 
various alien tribes that go to make up 
the city’s population were ‘pitted against 
one another with extraordinary skill. 

It is true that Harrigan was never 
successful in his attempts to delineate 
what is called “high life,” but the same 
may be said, to a certain extent, of 
Dickens; and after all, the field in which 
he labored with credit to himself and 
profit and enjoyment to the public is.such 
a large and varied one that it was not 
necessary for him to go outside of its 
limits. Harrigan created characters which 
I can conscientiously recommend to the 
attention of all students of local life. His 
Dan Mulligan, the well to do New York 
Irishman, with an ambitious wife, Cor- 
delia; his German Lochmiiller with an 
Trish wife; his colored folk, Captain Prim- 
rose, the Rev. Palestine Puter, and Re- 
becca Allup, were types of the New York 
of twenty years ago, whose equals cannot 
be found in any printed literature of re- 
cent times. I never saw a Mulligan play 
without wondering what Harrigan might 
have done had he devoted himself to story 
telling instead of to the more difficult 
craft of the stage. 

And in this connection it is a fact 
worthy of record that the present trend of 
popular taste is indieated by the drama 
of today as well as by our literature. The 
popularity of the society plays which came 
into vogue about the time when the ana- 
lytical and realistic novel first reared its 
head above the surface is now on the wane, 
while the taste for strong melodrama is 
growing every day. At present our sup- 
ply of these virile and exciting, if often- 
times lurid, dramas comes from England, 
not because of our love fcr everything that 
is British, but because of the dearth of 
native melodramatic playwrights—people 
quite as scarce as native novelists. 

We shall have both in due time, and I 
rather think that the novelist will be the 
first to arrive. I do not look for him, 
however, among the story tellers we have 
with us now, and when he comes it is not 
likely that he will have much to say about 
the hours which he sets aside for his cre- 
ative work, or the local:color that he 
secures by riding up and down in a cable 
ear. My belief is that he will come from 
Park Row, in the person of some reporter~ 
who shall unite with a thorough apprecia- 
tion and knowledge of various conditions 
of New York life, the Dickens ability to 
knit them together by plausible links, and 
those qualities of humor and imagination 
which are the essentials of good fiction. 
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IN MY LIBRARY. 
God bless them whose affection fades 
Not like the loves of men— 
The calm, companionable shades 
That haunt my bookish den! 


These are my friendly ghosts, the great, 
The small, immortal throng, 

The rulers of the mind’s estate, 
The lords of prose and song. 


But some are dearer than the rest; 
Elia’s tender heart 

Gives to his speech an added zest, 
And love its better part. 


And here a book of wondrous prose 
In reverent hand I take, 

And with a tenderer touch unclose, 
For Tom De Quincey’s sake. 


What goodly company is here, 
And how the talk is lit 

With gleam of laugh or shining tear 
Or flash of lambent wit; 


With deeper questioning that weighs 
The problems that appall— 

The miracle of life and days, 
The mystery over all. 


What subtle influence benign 
Its bloom and odor yields 

When sings Anacreon of the vine, 
Theocritus of fields! 


T have rare talks with old Montaigne, 
Moliére drops in betimes; 

And when their converse flags, I fain 
Would hear Béranger’s rhymes. 


The Iliad’s living leaves I turn; 
With Vergil, scan his page; 
And from the lips of Plato learn 

Of Athens’ golden age. 


What earthly friends are half so rare? 
They bear the store of bees, 

The breath of flowers, the raptured air, 
That haunt Hesperides. 


From ancient hills of thought they bring 
The old prophetic gleams— 

The imperishable charms that cling 
To perishable dreams! 





LITERARY MEN’S VENTURES. 
There are certain commercial enter- 
prises connected with the craft of letters 
which seem to have a peculiar charm for 





literary men. Most of them bear a certain 
similarity to one another in that they 
do not require a large investment of 
capital. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago every liter- 
ary brain in the country went whirling 
with dreams of the great fortunes that 
were to be amassed through newspaper 
syndicat. , and at one time these schemes 
for the simultaneous publication of mat- 
ter in from ten to five hundred different 
cities and towns could be numbered by the 
hundreds. Writers are notoriously bad 
business men, and a year or two of their 
efforts in this line served to deal the whole 
business of syndicating literary matter a 
series of blows of such a deadly nature 
that it has never since recovered. 

The next business that engrossed the 
literary fancy was that of writing adver- 
tisements of commercial houses and 
“‘ working the press ” in the interest of-in- 
dividuals, corporations, and amusement 
enterprises. A great many newspaper 
men were drawn into this sort of work, 
but on the whole it proved unsatisfactory 
to a man of honorable principles, and did 
not, at best, call for a high degree of liter- 
ary skill. 

The latest literary man’s venture is that 
of middle man between the author and the 
publisher or editor. The number of these 
so called “ authors’ agents” who are at 
present competing for the business is sim- 
ply appaliing. Every one of these agen- 
cies had its origin in. that thousand and 
second Arabian tale regarding the profits 
made by the English originator of the 
business which was circulated among 
American writers a few years ago. The 
Englishman’s scheme took a strong hold 
on the literary mind because it seemed 
such an easy one. As we all know, the 
country is literally overrun with men and 
women who have manuscript to dispose 
of; while here and there, hiding behind 
rocks like Boer sharpshooters, are a few 
shy publishers and editors who can now 
and then be brought to bay and induced 
to buy something. 

As a general thing, the author’s agent 
goes about his duties in a manner that 
plainly indicates ingenuous habits of 
thought. First of all, he accosts a writer 
who has been in the habit of getting a 
cent a word for his matter, and assures 
him every other writer of his degree re- 
ceives at least three times that price. The 


























author knows in his own heart that. his 
work is worth at least that much, and 
readily agrees to place all his business in 
the hands of the smooth spoken gentleman 
who asserts that he is “on the inside of 
the whole business of editing and publish- 
ing.” He accordingly hunts up some 
weather beaten pieces of manuscript 
which he has already offered at his usual 
rate to every office in the land, and these 
the agent starts once more on their travels 
with a letter in which he names pre- 
cisely three times the sum that the author 
himself has asked for them two months 
before. 

At the end of two or three months the 
frayed manuscript is returned to the au- 
thor, and the author’s agent, concluding 
that he was not cut out for mercantile life, 
again seeks employment in some news- 
paper office, or begins anew his work of 
writing his own stories and selling them 
himself. 





GIVEN AWAY WITH EVERY BOOK. 

The publishers of those popular works 
“Richard Carvel” and “Via Crucis” 
haye hit upon a new scheme for increasing 
their sales. They announce a new edi- 
tion—autographed by the authors! This, 
they explain, is done to please the great 
army of autograph collectors, and to af- 
ford a rest to the wearied gentlemen 
whose hands have grown stiff opening let- 
ters from devoted admirers who beg them 
to inscribe their names for the title pages 
of their books. °.: 

This new departure in publishing opens 
the door to many interesting possibilities. 
Will not the day soon come when the auto- 
graph collector, waxing insolent, will de- 
mand more than the mere signature of 
his author? Will he not want an appro- 
priate sentiment? Will the books in- 
scribed “With the constant regard of 
Winston Churchill ” have a higher value 
than those whose fly leaves bear merely 
the distinguished name? How soon will 
the autograph fiend, thus petted and pam- 
pered, insist upon en original verse with 
the autograph from every poet, an orig- 
inal epigram from every “smart” novel- 
ist, and a pious bit of copybook philos- 
ophy in dialect from every “ character 
sketcher ” ¢ 

May not a rival publisher arise to in- 
form his public that when they buy the 
popular works of his brilliant young or 
rising young author, they will obtain not 
only an autograph but an inscribed photo- 
graph? And how valuable an autograph 
collection of books will soon become, how 
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full of sentiment, when whole editions 
are autographed and cheerfully sold over 
the counter! 

Some day modern literature may ar- 
rive at that happy position now held by 
the modern drama and the modern tea 
shop. Every buyer of a copy of the fiftieth 
edition, like every patron of a fiftieth per- 
formance, or every Saturday night pur- 
chaser of a pound of oolong, will receive 
a souvenir. In the course of time these 
may cease to be mere autographs, and 
may come to the dignity of sterling silver 
paper knives or embossed leather book 
covers, or something even more useful—a 
Delft clock or a “ handsome cup and sau- 
cer.” And then none of us need blush at 
owning to an ambition to acquire a 
library. 





FITZGERALD’S DEBT TO MODERN VERSIFIERS. 
If the dead can owe debts of gratitude, 
Edward Fitzgerald is accumulating ob- 
ligations for the payment of which eter- 
nity seems scarcely too long. A little while 
ago, young Mr. Le Gallienne was the most 
conspicuous of his creditors, having done 
more to make the world feel the immeas- 
urable superiority of the Fitzgerald Ru- 
baiyat than any previous writer—either 
critical, poetical, or “ appreciative.” Mr. 
Le Gallienne still remains the chief of 
Fitzgerald’s creditors, but there is a later 
one in the person of Miss Elizabeth Alden 
Curtis, who has more recently perpetrated 
a new rendering of the Persian poem. 
Miss Curtis disarms criticism somewhat 

by disclaiming all intention of improving 
upon Fitzgerald, and says that she merely 
aims to give a new reading of some of 
his lines. The new reading has the ef- 
fect of emphasizing Fitzgerald’s delicacy. 
It is instructive to observe how often in 
literature the masculine fancy is superior 
to the feminine in just those particulars 
where the feminine might have been rea- 
sonably expected to excel. Miss Curtis, 
while not too literal to the frankly sensual 
philosophy of the original, seems, by com- 
parison with Fitzgerald, almost material- 
istic and coarse. She falls nearly as far 
short of the almost ethereal beauty of the 
classic translation as the flippant Le Gal- 
lienne. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the famous quatrain, perhaps the 
best loved and certainly the most quoted 
in the poem, which in Fitzgerald’s ver- 
sion reads: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou 

Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
Ah, wilderness were paradise enow! 
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Miss Curtis makes this passage out to 
A roll of verse, a crust of wheaten bread, 
Thy voice for music, and my soul is fed; 
The ruby of thy crimson lips for wine— 
Oh, who would choose a paradise instead? 


This is not open to the charge of being 
actually unpoetical, but no one can read 
it without impatient dislike for its washy 
mixture of sentiment and what most fem- 
inine writers call. “passion.” So also 
with the passage which Miss Curtis 
renders: 

O Thou, who planted in our hearts the fire 
Of hot and irresistible desire. 


There is nothing palpably objectionable 
in this unless the rhetoricians should 
eavil at the fire planting idea. But com- 
pare it with the cry of protest as Fitz- 
gerald voiced it: 


O Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in— 


and how trite and weak it becomes. 

However, as has been said, the more 
translations are put upon the market, the 
greater the reverence for Fitzgerald be- 
comes. Some day even the Rubaiyat fad- 
dists, however, may grow weary of buy- 
ing new translations, and then a new 
“doing into English” of Omar’s philos- 
ophy will take rank with an attempt to 
improve upon the Venus of Melos or the 
Madonna of the Chair. 





GEORGE W. STEEVENS’ LAST BOOK. 

The appearance of the late George W. 
Steevens’ letters from South Africa in a 
volume entitled “From Cape Town to 
Ladysmith ” emphasizes the loss that his 
death was to the modern school of jour- 
nalistic literature. As a painter of con- 
temporary history in a series of word 
pictures, he had no equal. His style really 
deserved the much abused term “ bril- 
liant.” Take the following, for instance, 
from his account of the British attack 
upon the Boer position at Elandslaagte: 


The train drew up and vomited khaki into the 
meadow. The mass separated and ordered itself. 
A line of little dots began to draw across it; a 
thicker line of dots followed; a continuous line 
followed them, then other lines, then a mass of 
khaki topping a dark foundation—the kilts of the 
Highlanders. Now the first dots were at the base 
of the kopje—now they were hardly discernible on 
the brown hill flanks. Presently the second line 
was at the base ; then the third line, and the second 
was lost on the brown and the third—where? 
There, bold on the sky line. Away on their right, 
round the hill, stole the black column of the Impe- 
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rial Light Horse. . The hill was crowned, was 
turned—but where were the Bo—— 

A hop, a splutter, a rattle, and a snarling roll of 
musketry broke on the question. ~ 


To paint the sudden volleying of rifle 
fire by breaking off a paragraph in the 
middle of a word is a trick, of course, but 
a clever and effective trick. It almost 
makes the reader jump. 





JANICE AND VRONI. 

Janice Meredith.and Vroni Lindl (who 
was Dionysius the Weavers Heart’s 
Dearest) are heroines of two new novels, 
and are singularly alike in traits and con- 
ditions. 

Both girls are young, clever, - wonder- 
fully beautiful, and perversely self willed. 
Each has a strict, quick tempered mother 
who would marry her daughter to one or 
other of the eager, waiting swains who are 
all unworthy of such a wife. Each has a 
kind and doting father, who, though be- 
rated continually by his wife, sides always 
with his daughter, 

The temperaments and dispositions of 
Vroni and Janice are similar. Both are 
gay, mischievous, coquettish, teasing 
maidens, and both are incapable of a deep, 
serious love. But while both are bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, it is Vroni, little moun- 
tain bred Vroni, “born naughty,” who 
appeals to our hearts. Janice is exquisite, 
but she is merely a painting, and after 
reading her story we know no more of her 
than is revealed in the tinted ivory of her 
own miniature. But Vroni is alive. 





_ Mr. Peter Finley Dunne is quite right 
when he announces, in the foreword to 
“ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Coun- 
trymen,” that if he didn’t print some of 
the chapters somebody else would, and if 
he didn’t print the others nobody else 
would. But the trouble is that the chap- 
ters of the latter class are in the majority. 
With the exception of half a dozen or so 
really funny ones, most of them seem to be 
the sketches he had left after he picked 
out the ones for his first book. 

“Mr. Dooley in Peace and War” was 
funny clear through. This second book 
is funny only in spots, and the spots are 
scarce. The chapters about the Dreyfus 
case are funniest of all, and are in Mr. 
Dunne’s best humor. “ The Grip” and 
“Tieutenant Hobson,” though hackneyed 
subjects, are freshly worked up and are 
truly Dooley. But the best joke in the 
book is the dedication to certain publish- 
ers of a piratical tendency, who rashly 
printed unauthorized editions of some of 
the Dooley sketches. 
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